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PREFACE 


discussed various parts of this book—K..M. T. Chrimes (Mrs 

Atkinson), E. D. Phillips and W. H. Porter (Cork); to thank 
also Frances Hume and others who typed it, and D. R. Bradley 
and D. A. McAlindon for help in proof-reading. 

The notes at the end of each chapter are intended primarily to 
indicate the ancient sources for that chapter; for the book should 
be read as it was written with these at elbow. They also serve to 
supplement the footnotes and to give a small selection of modern 
works. It would have been easy to compile an extended biblio- 
graphy for the whole work, but it would have been misleading 
and of no practical value. There are many well-known histories 
of philosophy, books on political science, books about the Greek 
authors here utilised, but there are very few that deal with 
the development of Greek Political Thought. I mention here: 
(1) Ernest Barker, Greek Political Theory: Plato and his Predecessors 
(1918, 1925, 1947)—a book so well known that I thought it ad- 
visable not to consult it too often when writing my own; (2) Hans 
von Arnim, Die politischen Theorien des Altertums (1910)—six very 
fine lectures; (3) A. von Verdross-Drossberg, Grundlinien der 
antiken Rechts- und Staatsphilosophie, Vienna, 1946, 1948—mainly 
concerned with Plato. To these I add, though it only reached me 
just as this book was going to press, and is less general in its scope, 
(4) Heinrich Ryflel, METABOAH TIOAITEIQN, Der Wandel der 
Staatsverfassungen, Bern, 1949 (Noctes Romanae Nr. 2). 

The translations from the Greek are my own except for one 
quotation from Philo on page 299. For it I have to thank Messrs 
W. Heinemann & Co. for permission to use the Colson-Whittaker 
translation in the Loeb Library. 


| WISH to thank those friends and colleagues with whom I have 
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While this book was being printed, died Martin P. Charles- 
worth, Robert Mitchell Henry and John McC. Loewenthal— 
three friends to whose critical judgment I had hoped to submit 
my finished work. Let it therefore be dedicated to their memory. 


July 1951 


INTRODUCTORY 


Sitét que quelqu’un dit des affaires de ]’état Que m’importe?, on doit 
compter que ]’état est perdu. RoussEau. 


MONG the causes of the various events which make up 
human history not the least is Political Thought. Even 
when it does not immediately result in political action, 

the thinking of political philosophers is often found to lie behind 
great social and political changes. Of course, not all human actions 
in politics can be so traced; apart from the complex motives of all 
human activity there are the feelings and passions of the multi- 
tude, the greed and ambition of the individual or the group; and 
in such may be read the causes of many political events no less 
than in the writings of philosophers. But the mere fact that poli- 
tical thought does play and has played in European history a very 
large part in the causation of political action is due to the Greeks, 
and to that extent at any rate Greek Political Thought has a 
bearing upon life in Europe to-day. It was the Greeks who first 
consciously applied political thought to action and attempted to 
construct a state and order its life in accordance with a set of 
principles. Needless to say they did not always succeed and in the 
history of the world their practical achievements were short-lived. 
Too often the power was lacking to make effective the theory, 
both the material power, that is to say, the technical resources or 
Applied Science, and the political power, the opportunity of 
imposing, by force or persuasion, a political framework. Their 
supreme creation, the City-State, insignificant, selfish and quarrel- 
some, is not their chief legacy to us, remarkable achievement 
though it was. Our debt is chiefly to the men who created Politi- 
cal Science. For them it was a practical science aiming at finding 
out how to construct a state and how best to live in it. For us 
the gap between theory and action is wider and we thank them 
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not for practical advice, sensible though it may sometimes be, but 
because they created the habit which our civilisation has never 
either wholly lost or wholly mastered, of thinking things out 
beforehand. 

That important action should be preceded by information and 
discussion and not be based on the passing moods or intuitions 
of a despot is one of the principles of civilisation, and the best 
minds among the Greeks aimed always at establishing it. They 
saw this as part of the whole problem of creating order out of 
chaos, of establishing civilisation instead of barbarism. This is a 
problem, as the twentieth century has proved beyond a doubt, 
which cannot be solved once and for all and then put aside; every 
generation of mankind, every people and nation has to attempt it 
afresh and every individual ignores it at his peril. Not that earlier 
efforts at solving it are irrelevant; on the contrary, every other 
effort may help our own, especially that effort which lay nearest 
to the early stages of the historical process of the building of 
western civilisation. 

There is indeed little danger that the primacy and importance 
of the Greeks in political thought will be forgotten. The out- 
standing qualities of Plato and Aristotle will see to that. Certainly 
in the past political thinkers have on the whole recognised their 
greatness, often making a foe of one and a friend of the other. 
But there is perhaps a danger that the greatness of the giants may 
obscure our vision of the lesser folk and may even create among 
some students a vague impression that Greek Political Thought 
began with Plato and ended with Aristotle. In the chapters which 
follow the reader will be asked to view the subject more largely, 
to consider political thinkers before Plato and after Aristotle. The 
fact that Socrates wrote nothing and Protagoras and Solon little 
that has survived makes the former task difficult and hazardous; 
and the loss of Dicaearchus and other Hellenistic prose-writers 
does the same for the latter. But if the saving of our civilisation 
partly depends, as it surely must, on each generation understand- 
ing the basis of the heritage which it receives, then there can be 
no doubt that the task is worth attempting, if need be, again and 
again. 

The Greeks themselves, as we have seen, were disposed to 

1 apodidaxOjva Adyw mpdrepow H emi a Set Epyw ADeiv, Thucydides 11 40 
(Pericles). 
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view civilisation as the antithesis of barbarian despotism, the 
marks of which were Slavery for all, No legal redress and Political 
domination. The wealth and refinement of Lydia under Croesus, 
the organisation of the Persian and Median empire were as naught 
in the absence of personal freedom and the rule of law. Of course 
they knew very well that the oriental monarchs had no monopoly 
of the vices of despotism, that Greeks too might and did violate 
the principles of Law and Freedom. Indeed it was just because 
the lust for wealth and power was so strong among them that 
they knew its dangers and feared its consequences. The able and 
unscrupulous popular leader who made himself soleruler(tvpavvos, 
tyrant) was both abhorred and admired, and Thrasymachus spoke 
no more than the truth about his fellow countrymen when he said 
(Plato Repub. 1 344) that their detestation of a tyrant’s injustice was 
due not to fear of committing his crimes but to fear of suffering 
them. Their passion for equality, too, where it existed at all, was 
largely due to envy, to the dislike of seeing another man, no 
better than oneself, winning wealth and honour. “To get more 
than one’s share’ was readily condemned in a neighbour but was 
each man’s secret hope for himself; for it was one of their 
besetting sins and was expressed in one word (mAecovexreiv). Thus 
Greek political thinkers were well aware of some of the powerful 
factors in human nature which run counter to civilisation and to 
the ideals of order and harmony which the Greeks associated 
with it. There was little danger of their forgetting the connection 
between psychology and politics or of expecting too much of 
human nature. Long before Plato’s searching analysis of the evils 
of contemporary society they knew that bad characters mean bad 
politics, as surely as bad husbandry means little to eat, that a good 
constitution, as it helps a body to resist disease, helps a state to 
counter its foes within and without. They thus early found that 
civilised society rests on three bases—maintenance of adequate 
subsistence, character (400s) of the people, and political institu- 
tions or constitution (woAireia). We tend to separate the study 
of these three into Economics, Ethics and Politics, but Greek 
thinkers kept them together. The study of behaviour and of 
goods and supplies were as much part of zodrexy as questions of 
forms of government. The emphasis shifted from one to the 
other; only Aristotle, perhaps, did justice to all three. In the 
earlier half of the fifth century the emphasis was on constitutions; 
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Socrates shifted it towards character. Plato kept both these well 
in mind but tended to pass lightly over economics, although his 
contemporaries, witness the Ways and Means of Xenophon and 
the Plutus of Aristophanes, were becoming well aware of its 
importance. 

On the other hand all were agreed that a really civilised life 
could only be lived in connection with a city (adds). This was 
not the huge urban agglomeration of modern times, but a town 
of moderate size together with its own piece of territory, in any 
part of which a citizen might have his home. The three chief 
external marks of the polis were thus (1) Size: it must be large 
enough to provide for its own administration, but not so large 
that its members are unknown to each other. (2) Economic Inde- 
pendence (atrdpxeia self-sufficiency): the territory should be 
large enough to feed the population. Needless to say this was a 
perpetual difficulty. Bad harvests and growing populations played 
havoc with such a precarious economy, and this had serious poli- 
tical consequences; even the larger communities lived under the 
shadow of starvation. The suppression of piracy in the Aegean 
had helped little, for imports had to be paid for and only distant 
lands, Scythia and Egypt, had food to export. Exchange of com- 
modities was generally on a small scale. Corinth, it is true, could 
manufacture large quantities of pottery for export and Athens 
could exchange surplus olive-oil for grain from the Black Sea 
but most cities were not so fortunate. (3) Political Independence 
(adrovopia): this was the most important of the three. Though it 
was doomed to gradual extinction after the war which was fought 
to save it, this principle received an almost fanatical devotion from 
earlier Greeks. It was the mark of a true polis not to owe any 
allegiance to any other city or overlord or ‘foreign power’. To be 
forced into such a position was a mark of disgrace, and loss of 
autonomy was as keenly felt as loss of personal freedom and was 
indeed called by the name ‘enslavement’. Internally the govern- 
ment might be of any form; that did not affect the status of the 
city. But the right to choose or change that government was 
fought for, always strenuously but not always successfully, by 
Greek cities in the Aegean islands and on the coast of Asia Minor. 

It should, however, be remembered that not all the communi- 
ties of ancient Greece answered to this threefold description. In 
large areas of the mainland such as the interior of the Peloponnese, 
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the plain of Thessaly and the hinterland of north-west Greece, 
people lived for the most part not in cities, but in loosely knit 
groups of tribes and villages. Outside the mainland, in the islands 
and in the colonised areas of Sicily, South Italy and elsewhere, the 
city communities predominated and in the life and activity of the 
Mediterranean region it is the city-state that really matters. They 
wete exceedingly numerous; even a comparatively small island 
like Rhodes contained two. They differed greatly from each other 
in size and power and in other ways, but the majority were small 
and weak, so that it is hardly possible to pick out ¢ypica/ examples. 
In actual fact we tend to think first of Athens and Sparta because 
we know a good deal about them. But neither of these could be 
described as typical. Athens-Attica was well above the average in 
size and could not maintain her population on home produce 
alone. Sparta with its rigid conservatism and militarised society 
had no counterpart anywhere but in Crete. But where none is a 
typical example, all are good and Aristotle thought it worth while 
to examine the government of 158 of them in detail. We can only 
form a general impression, which is one of countless cities and 
islands of minute size but each one an independent sovran state. 

The sovran state—this notion is a joint legacy bequeathed, for 
good or evil, by these innumerable and insignificant cities. The 
civilised life which they designed to live in them never achieved 
either stability or permanence and their absolute sovranty was 
fated to disappear, but no one has ever disputed the fact that the 
ancient Greek polis was the progenitor and forerunner of the 
modern State, both in practice and, more significantly, in theory. 
The idea of “The State’ round which centres much of modern 
political thought is a development of the Greek city, and it was 
partly to remind us of this fact that the word ‘city-state’ was 
coined. The Greeks had but one word zéAis to denote both city 
and state and the allied words zoAirns, dweller in a polis, and the 
adjective aoAurixds could not properly be applied to the affairs of 
those people, Greek or Barbarian, who did not live in a city-state. 
On the other hand a Greek wéAts could well be a predominantly 
agrarian community with most of its citizens engaged in farming. 

It may be disputed whether this limitation of scope was advan- 
tageous or not to the development of political thought, but it is 
probably true to say that but for this limitation political thinking 
among the Greeks would have developed much less rapidly. 
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Whatever be the ultimate origin of the city-state, the fact that so 
many of them were founded means that great attention must early 
have been given to political problems, both the invention of poli- 
tical institutions and their proper working. This gave to Greek 
political philosophy two marked characteristics which it never 
wholly lost, first, a strongly practical bent and second, a tendency 
always to be looking for the ideal or perfect State. Now modern 
political thought has veered away from the former of these, has 
tended to become divorced from active politics and to call itself 
Political Theory. It has concerned itself much with the State as 
an entity, sometimes carrying the notion to absurd lengths, and 
with such questions as ‘What is the State?’ This is not the sort 
of question which a Greek would take for a starting point. As time 
went on and he began to reflect upon what earlier generations had 
built, he did begin to ask such questions as “What is the origin of 
the State?’ and ‘What is its purpose?’ but the problems of poli- 
tical thought remained all the while chiefly practical. The con- 
stantly recurring questions were “What is the best kind of State, 
the best size and place ? What kind of government or constitution 
is the best? Who are to have control and how many of them 
should there be ? Who are to be citizens and what rules should be 
made for their conduct and for their admission to that body?” The 
antitheses of rulers and ruled, of dpyovres and of dpyopevor, and of 
the Few and the Many meet us constantly, not our familiar anti- 
thesis of State and Individual. This would have been tantamount 
to opposing the méAus and the zodirns, which would be slightly 
absurd, as if one were to make an antithesis of the hen and 
the egg. 

Not all these questions were clearly formulated in the minds of 
the early framers of constitutions, but when a city was being set 
up or a colony founded, such questions had to be asked and some 
sort of answers had to be found, so that the questions were never 
merely theoretical. Even after the great eras of city-founding, 
after the second wave of colonisation had begun to spend itself, 
there still remained opportunity for the political adviser. Consti- 
tutions were often short-lived; a new generation, a newly-domin- 
ant party demanded new answers to the questions. The scanty 
remains of the literature of the sixth and seventh centuries B.c. 
reflect all too clearly the instability of political life in the Greek 
states, the frequent exiles, the bitter feuds and the resort to 
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dictatorship to restore order. Yet in spite of it the Greeks never 
lost faith in the value of the city-state and in its superiority over 
barbarian or semi-barbarian ways of life. 

The search for the Ideal State, which might at first sight appear 
incompatible with the strong practical bent, was in fact part of it 
and had its origin in the same circumstances. Most of the cities 
founded in the eighth and seventh centuries B.c. were ‘colonies’, 
for so we translate the Greek douxia. Overcrowding, underfeed- 
ing, political animosity or frustrated ambition often caused a sec- 
tion of the people in one State to band themselves together under 
a leader (oixtoryjs) and go forth to found a new and quite inde- 
pendent city. When a site was found and any existing inhabitants 
dispossessed and driven inland or elsewhere, it remained to enlist 
the aid of an expert in city-states, who should frame a constitution 
and draw up a code of laws. The wisdom of the so-called Seven 
Wise Men was largely political and some of them were said to 
be much in demand as Lawgivers (voo@érns). Having commis- 
sioned some such expert, the leader could but say to him ‘make 
us the best State you can’. Thus the situation was not unusual of 
being able to build a State de novo, and it is not really surprising 
that Greek political thought moved towards the construction of 
Ideal States. There was always a chance that the opportunity 
might occur of setting up an actual State. 

The period of history preceding the outburst of colonisation 
in the seventh century B.c. is most obscure. But it must have been 
the period when city-state ideas were first formed and put into 
action. We know not even the name of any lawgiver earlier than 
Zaleucus in the seventh century so we can say nothing of those 
whose thinking led to the idea of the polis. We know only of a 
process of change, not of any minds behind it. We know that 
there was a weakening of the power of the family and of the 
tribe, whenever the new city-organisation was set up, but we do 
not know how early this process began. The surprising, even dis- 
turbing, thing is that we have rather more information about a 
still earlier epoch, that is, before the coming of the Dorians about 
1000 B.c. This invasion marked the end of a previous civilisation, 
in which the best known historical event is the Trojan War. This 
wart was well known to the Greeks; Thucydides used ra Tpwixd. 
as a chronological landmark. The fall of Troy according to one 
system of chronology took place in 1184 B.c. Now both ancient 
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poets and modern archaeologists testify that this was not a period 
of scattered tribal life everywhere, but of a civilisation largely 
urban, in which there were cities but not city-states. A fifth- 
century tragedian, dramatising some ancient myth would naturally 
project into early Corinth or Argos many features of the life of 
his own day, but he was not necessarily wrong when he pictured 
ancient magnificence of city and palace. Archaeology has revealed 
the existence of great cities, much wealth, good roads and much 
other evidence of a prosperous urban civilisation before the end 
of the second millenium before Christ. Now, as will be shown in 
Chapter I, the royal city of ‘mythical’ times was something 
very different from the city-state of the next millenium, though it 
was called by the same name—voArrs. It may therefore be argued 
that the centuries that preceded the city-state have little or no 
importance in Greek political thought. Admittedly we are without 
any information which would enable us to trace the development 
of thought in that era. Nevertheless there is a particular reason 
why we should take some notice of the pre-city-state era and 
the reason is the unique position of the Homeric poems in the 
education of the Greeks. 

A man’s thinking on political matters is largely conditioned by 
three factors—his early upbringing and environment, the con- 
temporary political scene and his knowledge of past history. For 
those political thinkers with whom this book will deal we have 
in most cases scanty information as to the first of these, though 
we can see, for example, how different must have been the back- 
ground of Plato and Polybius. We are in a better position to know 
something of the contemporary situation, though its actual influ- 
ence in any one case is often a matter of conjecture. Moreover we 
know that many took pains to acquaint themselves with contem- 
porary conditions in other cities than their own. The earliest law- 
givers found it extremely useful to compare one city with another 
and see how their constitutions worked, and Solon was doing 
quite a common thing when he set out on his travels to make 
observations.! The travels, too, of Herodotus and Plato were im- 
portant, each in their way; and to compare different forms of 


1 xara Jewpins mpédacw, Herod. 129. The word Sewpia (observation) came later 
to be associated with a life of contemplation and reflexion rather than of 
travel and secing for oneself. It finally gave the English word sheory as some- 
thing opposed to practice. 
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government was at all times part of the stock material of political 
thought. It is when we consider the knowledge of the past as a 
formative influence in political thinking that we begin to see the 
necessity for beginning with Homer. The politicians of the fourth 
century B.C. were in varying degrees influenced by what they 
thought they knew about the Persian Wars a century before, but 
the influence of the past as embodied in the Homeric poems was 
not only more universal and more continuous, but was strongest 
in the earlier and more formative epochs. Those ‘wise men’ who 
were called on to make laws for cities, from ‘Lycurgus’ at Sparta 
to Protagoras at Thurii, had all been brought up on Homer, their 
chief, if not their only, school-book. They had learned to look to 
the I/iad and the Odyssey not merely for historical facts but for 
ethical principles, to seek in the great men of the past the standard 
for good men of the present. As time went on some reacted 
violently and rejected the inadequate ethic of the heroic age, but 
history and myth remained a strong influence. From Homer they 
had learned of a state of society very different from that of their 
own day yet not quite unfamiliar, described by Homer partly in 
old-fashioned poetical language but sometimes also in ‘modern’ 
words such as més itself. The picture of society given in the 
Homeric poems is neither wholly coherent nor wholly consistent 
but there is a certain superficial unity about it which, while it 
does not bear close examination, served well enough as an account 
of the political conditions of the heroic age. To it therefore we 
now turn. 


CHAPTER I 


HOMER 


HE events described in the Homeric poems, so far as 

they are historical, took place for the most part round 

about 1200 B.c. The poems themselves wete probably 
written considerably later than that,! but they preserve traditions 
going back not merely to the Trojan war but a great deal earlier. 
As much as half a millenium may have elapsed between the earliest 
features mentioned in the poems and the date of their composition. 
During this period there took place a decline of the Mycenean 
civilisation, the Trojan war, the Dorian invasion and we know 
not how many other upheavals. The changes, social, political and 
linguistic, caused by these upheavals are reflected in the Homeric 
poems, but only very incoherently and not in such a way that 
we can form a connected piece of social, still less of literary his- 
tory. We can, however, say that, while the whole long period is, 
as it were, telescoped, the emphasis is on the earlier part, say 
before 1000 B.c.; the period between 1000 and 800 is one of the 
most obscure in all ancient history. Thus the poet consciously 
atchaises without, of course, being completely successful or con- 
sistent—a common feature of Epic poetry. On the political side 
this archaising tendency is strong, with the result that we get a 
picture not of the immediate but of the remote antecedents of the 
city-state. In this respect our position does not differ greatly from 
that of a Greek of the Classical era; the Homeric poems and the 
traditional myths made up most of his knowledge of his early 
history. We have, however, the advantage of knowing that the 
period was a long one and of knowing, thanks to archaeology, 
considerably more about Mycenean civilisation than the classical 

1 Tt need hardly be said that their date is still a matter of great dispute. 
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Greek. We are therefore on our guard against telescoping five 
centuries into one. 

What chiefly concerns us, however, is not the chronology of 
pte-history but the political notions which the Greeks derived 
from their early and intimate acquaintance with the Homeric 
poems. We find four examples of something like a political or- 
ganisation, two in the I/iad and two in the Odyssey. Those in the 
latter are less detailed and less instructive. The four are: (1) the 
kingdom of Ithaca, (2) the mythical kingdom of Scheria, (3) the 
city of Troy, (4) the overlordship of Agamemnon. No two of 
these are exactly alike. There is much similarity between the first 
two which come from the Odyssey and belong to the far west and 
not to the Aegean. The city of Troy is more Asiatic than Greek, 
but it is seen through Greek eyes and a poet’s eyes too; little can 
be affirmed of its political organisation. What is common to all 
is a generally accepted division into King (dva€, BactAevs), Nobles 
(apiorjes, jpwes but also BactAjes) and People (Aads, Aaoi, v. infra). 
This looks like a foretaste of the future, the One, the Few and the 
Many. But in the Homeric poems there is no clear picture of the 
political power actually wielded. In the island of the Phaeacians 
(Scheria), visited by Odysseus, Alcinous is king, but he has not 
much power, being largely dependent on the goodwill of his ‘lead- 
ers and counsellors’ and they also may becalled kings (BactAjes). 
The position of Odysseus as King of Ithaca is very curious.! His 
father Laertes had long since retired; neither he nor any one else 
acted as deputy during the absence of Odysseus. It seems likely 
that if the faithful Penelope had given way to one of the impor- 
tunate suitors, her new husband would have become king. Odys- 
seus’ son Telemachus based his claim on heredity, yet admitted 
that that conferred on him no absolute right, since there were 
many other BaotAjes in Ithaca who might have a claim.? In Troy 
Priam’s kingship is both more absolute and more secure, but as 
the city was at war, Hector’s power is more conspicuous than his 
father’s. 

On the Greek side too there is the difficulty of knowing whether 
the organisation is simply that of an army in the field or a faithful 
picture of a political organisation. The military organisation, if it 
can be so called, is Commander-in-chief, heroes, who fought in 

1 See G. Finsler, Homer? 1 2, 134 ff. 
2 Odyssey 1 394 ff. 
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chariots, and rank and file (Aaot), who fought with club and bow. 
But this, as we have seen, is a social distinction first and only 
incidentally a military one. Nestor’s attempt to improve the or- 
ganisation by arranging that troops should fight in tribes and 
brotherhoods passed unheeded. Numerous and oft-quoted pas- 
sages, on the other hand, show that the power of Agamemnon 
was not merely that of a commander in the field, but rested also 
on his kingship. He may, like the Spartan kings in historical 
times, have acquired further powers in war than belonged to him 
in peace, but in the I/ad his claim to obedience is based, both by 
himself and by others, not on military necessity but on his ‘con- 
stitutional’ position as holder of the symbol of sovranty, the staff 
of oximtpov; he was a sceptre-bearing (oxnmrodyos) king, whose 
wide dominion over mainland and islands entitled him to greater 
honour than the rest. On the other hand the rest, Nestor, Achilles, 
Odysseus and others, were kings too, each with his own territory, 
though we cannot say for certain whence he derived his title to it. 
The relation of these kings or princes to Agamemnon was not 
that of subject and monarch; each was a monatch in his own right, 
a monarch of Aristotle’s fourth or Heroic class,! each exercising 
military, religious and judicial authority. On the other hand they 
were bound by some kind of allegiance to him; for his mere 
summons (drpvveww) obliged them to assist him in war. They might 
be made to pay a fine (@w7) if they refused, but the service might, 
if we may judge by a single instance,” take the form of provision 
of equipment. We cannot say what obligations towards Agamem- 
non lay upon these princes when they were at peace but, having 
kingdoms of their own to rule, they can hardly have formed the 
great king’s immediate retinue. There was indeed such a retinue 
round Agamemnon, even as there was round Philip of Macedon 
in the fourth century, but it was not composed of independent 
princes. Nor were they the same as the counsellors and advisers 
of good king Alcinous, but a band of companions and henchmen, 
who fed at Agamemnon’s table and formed his personal body- 
guard. The lesser kings too had such companions, perhaps fewer 
of them, for such was Patroclus to Achilles. Similar puzzles con- 
front us when we consider Agamemnon in relation to the whole 
host, the contingents brought by the various princes as well as 
1 Aristotle, Politics 11 1285 b. See Chap. XI. 
2 Iliad xxii 297. 
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his own subjects. His speeches to the assembled army are not 
simply those of a commander before a battle. Others are invited 
to express opinions and an envoy from the foe is received in the 
presence of the assembly. But the envoy addresses himself not to 
the whole host or to Agamemnon but to the champions (dpuorijes), 
that is, presumably, the nobles. 

Like many other problems connected with Homer those which 
have just been mentioned have been the subject of much contro- 
versy among both historians and Homeric scholars. But for the 
student of political thought what emerges from all this is the fact 
that a young Greek of the classical age early learned to know this 
composite political picture as part of the history of the Hellenic 
race. He would thus gain acquaintance with social and political 
conditions very different from his own, yet quite clearly related. 
Sceptre-bearing kings with wide-spread dominions had long dis- 
appeared from the Greek world of the sixth century B.c., and most 
of the lesser monarchies too. Troy and Mycenae were buried in 
ruins but Argos, Athens, Sparta, Ithaca were all still there, though 
greatly changed; and when he travels among the cities and islands 
of his own day his mind is already well prepared for the study of 
comparative politics. Again, when he makes his first acquaintance 
with legal and judicial matters, he will recall the eighteenth book 
of the I4ad, the famous Trial Scene depicted on the shield which 
Hephaestus made for Achilles. He will be as puzzled as we are 
to know the exact significance of the procedure and may wonder 
why here no king takes part in the administration of justice.! But 
he will recognise the gathering in the market-place and note the 
changes that had taken place in the customs relating to homicide. 
Though the city-states of his own day were so different from the 
cities of heroic times, yet both belonged to him and not to the 
Barbarian. The essentials of civilisation were secured by the one 
no less than the other. Poets, as he had been taught to believe, 
were the great teachers and civilisers and it was from Homer 
that he had learned the first rudiments. The savage and gigantic 
Cyclops and his kindred had been depicted by Homer as typically 

1 For Aristotle (Po/, 11 1285b 10) thought it part of a king’s duty in 
heroic times. But he may have been wrong; most of the evidence suggests 
a body of men, not an individual. See G. Finsler, Homer* 1 2, p. 138, and 
M. P. Nilsson, Homer and Mycenae, pp. 223-224. And on the trial scene in 
the shield of Achilles see R. J. Bonner and Gertrude Smith, Administration 
of Justice from Homer to Aristotle (1930) Vol. 1, pp. 31-41. 
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uncivilised; they did not know how to till the land, they had no 
regard for the gods or for each other. Civilised men came to- 
gether, the Cyclopes shunned each other. There was no law, no 
rule but the arbitrary domination over wife and family. They had 
neither meeting places for discussion nor any proper ways of 
behaviour or of doing anything—roiow 8 ovr’ ayopat Bovdndopor 
otre Oéustores (Odyssey IX 112). 

The Homeric poems, like the great gods and myths, were part 
of the common heritage of all Greek peoples in the smallest island 
no less than the large city. Though the language of the Greeks 
had many dialects, the differences between them were not such 
as to hinder ordinary intercourse. Greeks understood each other 
and were aware of the unity in diversity which made the Hellenic 
tongue one and sharply distinguished it from the meaningless 
‘bar-bar’ chatter which gave foreigners their name BapBapor. The 
language of Homer was the same for all, whatever its origin, and 
this strengthened the one-ness of Hellenic speech. But it was not 
a dead language, though nobody spoke it that we know of; it 
was the normal means of literary expression before the days of 
prose! or dramatic poetry and for Epic verse it continued to be 
used for over a thousand years. Its importance for our subject is 
not negligible. Thought is coloured by words and their associ- 
ations, and the earliest Greek thinkers made their first acquaintance 
with political terminology and political history in the poems of 
Homer. We shall therefore now consider some of the more im- 
portant political terms in the I/ad and the Odyssey. Of these the 
most striking is més itself. In Homer the word signifies City but 
not State. When Aristotle remarked that the relationship between 
rulers and ruled came naturally into being for the purpose of 
securing their common safety, he was using the language of his 
own day, but he was preserving a fact well-known to Thucydides; 
the earliest polis was a place of defence, a strong point, sometimes 
fortified, sometimes, as Homeric epithets show, relying more on 
natural defences and steepness of approach. Other Homeric epi- 
thets, as well as archaeological discoveries, show that the Homeric 
city was laid out with streets and buildings and was a place of 
residence as well as of defence. The residents were zoAtrat, who 
shared with the king both the privilege of living in it and the 
duty of defending it. That this was the first duty of a citizen of 

1 That is, written prose. 
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a state was thus self-evident and the connection between the right 
to citizenship and the ability to bear arms long continued in Greek 
ways of thinking. In Homeric society this class is small; it is 
composed only of nobles or champions; the aged Priam was ac- 
companied by some of his zoAtra: when he visited Achilles. Here 
again this restricted use of woAiryns, where the English ‘citizen’ 
gives a quite erroneous impression, was never quite forgotten 
and helps to explain both the great reluctance of city-states, olig- 
archic and democratic, to add to the number of their zoAfrat, 
and the constant preoccupation of Greek political thought with 
the problem how citizenship is to be determined. The Homeric 
language distinguished méAts from dorv, the latter being the place 
of residence of those who were not zodtra. We translate both 
words by ‘city’ or ‘town’ and the distinction was not usually 
drawn in classical times. But it was not lost altogether, for adds 
was often used to mean the central, elevated, fortified part or 
dxpo-7roXs. It may be inferred, though not certainly demonstrated, 
that the term Aads or Aaoi ‘people’ means the residents out in the 
dotTv, aS opposed to the nobles who lived in the wéXts, but the 
word has no importance as a term in political philosophy. 

It is far otherwise with dios, which we also translate by 
‘people’. Like zéXts it would seem to denote primarily place, for 
such expressions as dijuw évi Tpdwv can only mean in the /and of 
the Trojans. The combination therefore, méAts kai Sijos, does not 
mean the city and its people but the city and the country, the 
territory outside the walled adds, and beyond, or perhaps in- 
cluding, the dorv. Since démos meant the land outside the méXs, 
it came easily to be used to denote the people living there. So 
though in Homer meds is rarely used as a collective noun for the 
dwellers in it, 5ju0s was often so used and 87u0u dvjp soon passed 
from ‘man of the countryside’ to ‘man of the people’, and its 
course is set for its stormy history. In this case little survives of 
the original meaning except the Attic and Elean use of deme to 
denote a district. Unlike wéAus and S405 and somewhat unex- 
pectedly, the word dyopa did not originally denote place but 
assembly (dyeipw, collect) and then ‘place of assembly’. It was an 
essential part of a city and its proper use, as we have seen, one 
of the marks of civilised society. Even in classical times men 
gathered in the agora, not merely to do their marketing (ayopalev), 
but to talk (dyopevew). In war no less than peace it was essential 
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to hold an assembly (ayopav @éo8ar). Its importance in the social 
life of the Greek city-state needs no emphasis. It may be men- 
tioned here that cognate words for the tribes and brotherhoods 
of the Athenian state had a place in the Epic dialect. They may 
have had some social importance in time of peace but little of 
this appears in the I/ad. And, though the Athenians found it con- 
venient to use this ancient way of organising and classifying the 
population of Attica, which was large for a single polis, the terms 
‘tribe’ and ‘phratry’ were of no importance in Greek political 
thinking. But it is worth noting here at the outset, since the insti- 
tutions of ancient society are not the subject of this book, that 
even Athens, the most finished of city-states, the quickest to res- 
pond to new political ideas, retained much of a social organisation 
of great antiquity and never ceased to view with alarm any pro- 
posal that appeared to run counter to her ancestral laws and 
customs. 

No less instructive than the words for city and people are those 
which show us that in the Homeric poems the Greek citizen first 
learned the notion of justice, the words dixcn and Géuis. The former, 
both in itself and through its derivatives (dixatos is Homeric), 
played an important part in the development of both legal and 
political terms. The word Diké was more concrete than the Eng- 
lish ‘justice’ or ‘right’ would suggest. Its original meaning was 
perhaps ‘way’ or rather an ‘indication of the way’, the way to go, 
the way to do or the way to deal with a situation or a person. 
So, whether the question was simply how something should be 
done or the more difficult one of settling a dispute fairly, the 
answer was dixn. And those people, whether kings or nobles, who 
could be relied upon to give good ‘indications’ were highly es- 
teemed. This early association with a pronouncement of a verdict 
was greatly extended in classical times to cover suit, case, penalty 
and so on. But at the same time the notion developed that behind 
the decisions of the law lay justice, and we shall see in the next 
chapter something of the importance of dtxn as a basis of political 
morality as well as of judicial procedure. It should however be 
noticed that Homer no less than Hesiod realised that the right 
way of doing things was not the way of violence (Bia); deeds of 
wickedness (cyérAta Epya) and lawlessness (vBpis) are often con- 
trasted with dé«n. On the other hand dixn need not have any moral 
or juridical force; it may be simply the way, habit or custom of a 
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petson of class of persons. The translation of what is habitually 
done into what ought always to be done was never complete and 
can never be complete. It goes on continually and much of a man’s 
political behaviour will depend on how far he believes in the 
validity of making such a transference. 

Now Diké and Themis are often coupled; a knowledge of them 
is the mark of a civilised man. Both imply that the established 
way is the right way, but there are differences between them. Not 
only is din a less solemn word than 6éucs; it is also less authori- 
tative, or rather it derives its authority differently. It depends 
partly on its general acceptance as being the way, and partly on 
the prestige of the ruler or noble or elder who pronounces the 
dixn. What is 6éurs, on the other hand, is right because it has 
behind it the weight of divine authority. Among men this auth- 
ority might, as we saw, be wielded by a king, BactAevds axnrrobyos. 
So either a god ora king was capable of Beyoreverv, laying down 
what is 6¢uis, pronouncing Jéusores. Only while holding the staff 
or sceptre could a king so pronounce, for the oxfmrpov conferred 
the divine authority. This distinction became blurred, as the as- 
sembled nobles gained in power at the expense of the king, since 
this was to their advantage; and there was no incongruity felt 
when Homer wrote dixacmdAot, of re Oéutotas mpos Atds elpvarat, 
for the dealers of déen felt that they too were maintaining the 
ordinances that came from Zeus.! Yet the distinction was a real 
one. For in Homer Themis is personified; she is a goddess, the 
embodiment of divine authority. Diké is not yet a goddess, not 
until Hesiod. To do those things which were @éuss, such as 
honouring parents, and to refrain from those which were od 
Oéuts, such as abuse of strangers and suppliants, were duties im- 
posed from above with divine sanction behind them. Hesiod at- 
tempted to exalt Aixn to a similar status and to show that earthly 
rulers in disregarding Aiky were themselves guilty in the eyes 
of the gods. He did not degrade Themis, who was for him the 
mother of political virtues, but extended and amplified the notion 
of Right and brought it into association with the wéAis. Themis 
on the other hand did not develop into a political idea but de- 
clined as royal and patriarchal authority declined. The ordinances 
of the new polis are not the @éuiores of kings but the Peojot and 
vopot laid down by Oecpobéra: and vopobéra: (lawgivers). 

1 Thad 1 238-9. 
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Such were the chief features of the political heritage which 
Greek pre-history had bequeathed to the Greek philosophers of 
the future. For all its historical inconsistencies and its mingling 
of discrepant elements Homer’s picture of heroic society, heroic 
ideals and heroic speech remained firmly fixed in men’s minds as 
something philosophical as well as historical. Later generations 
remembered the guiding principle of a Homeric hero’s life, the 
advice given by Phoenix to Achilles, aiév dpiorevew Kai treipoxov 
éupevat dAAwv, ‘Always aim at excellence and be superior to the 
rest’; and without difficulty, though with unhappy consequences, 
transferred it from military to civilian life (see Chap. V). It was 
not of course from Homer that the Greek acquired his passion 
for independence, his fear of tyranny, his belief in ordered free- 
dom or any of the characteristic ideas of the city-state; still less 
does modern political thought owe anything directly to Homer. 
But to the Greek political thinker the Homeric poems meant a 
great deal. This is especially true of the early stages of political 
thought, but even Plato and Aristotle, who quote Homer freely, 
do not do so as a literary embellishment but because, whether 
quoted with approval or disapproval, the Homeric poems were 
part of what we would nowadays call ‘the literature of the subject’. 


FURTHER NOTES AND REFERENCES 
CHAPTER I 


The material for the chapter is of course the I/ad and the Odyssey; 
but it should be remembered that the interpretation of these two epics 
and their relation to constitutional and literary history are matters of 
dispute and difficulty with which the above brief account of a literary 
and linguistic background is not intended to deal. The chapter owes 
much to M. P. Nilsson, Homer and Mycenae (1933), Chap. VI, G. Finsler, 
Homer (31rd edit. rev. E. Tiéche, 1924) 1 2, 132-150, J. L. Myres, 
Political Ideas of the Greeks (1927) Lectures II and IV. 
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FROM HESIOD TO HERACLITUS 


HATEVER be the value of the Homeric poems for the 

history of Greek Political Thought, there can hardly be 

any question about the two genuine Hesiodic poems, 
the Works and Days and the Theogony. They are not of course poli- 
tical literature any more than the I/ad and the Odyssey, but the 
former at any rate does contain the earliest written record of the 
conscious application of human thinking to the problems of living 
together. Hesiod, it is true, was a poet, a singer who, he tells us, 
learned his craft from the Muses. His metre and diction are still 
those of the Homeric hexameter—a medium not always well adap- 
ted to the ideas which he was trying to express. Moreover he 
conveys his meaning partly in precept and partly in myth. But it 
is not difficult to peer through these conventions and see the rudi- 
ments of moral and therefore of political philosophy shaping them- 
selves. When for example in the Theogony he says that Zeus wed 
Themis, who gave birth to Eunomia, Diké and Eirené, we see at 
once that he is laying down Good Order, Right and Peace as 
principles of human society. Again, to illustrate the difference be- 
tween the rule of Force and the rule of Right he tells a fable of the 
nightingale and the hawk; and when, some three hundred years 
later Thrasymachus was defining Justice as the rule of the stronger, 
he was repeating in effect what the hawk said to the nightingale: 
‘He is a fool who seeks to resist the mighty.’ It is against such a 
doctrine and the conduct to which it leads that Hesiod protests. 
It was all too readily accepted in international affairs (see Chap. 
VI), and internally too, as Hesiod found, society was too much 
based on violence and wBpis: the rulers and judges of his land, 
though called by the good old name BaowAjes, had no longer the 
kingly virtues of the princes of heroic times, and bribery and per- 
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jury were rife. To these unjust judges and to his idle brother 
Perses are addressed many precepts, moral and agricultural. The 
poet gives in the Works and Days a vivid picture of the hard life 
of a small farmer on a Boeotian hillside, so that we know some- 
thing of his social and economic conditions. He uses the word 
mos frequently and in such a way as to suggest that it was the 
normal political unit. And though he has nothing to tell us of 
problems of government, he leaves us in no doubt about the prin- 
ciple on which government should be based—the now familiar 
principle of Aixcn. Though nowhere defined, Diké is personified, 
deified, illustrated as becomes a poet. It is, above all, that which 
distinguished human society from animals, birds and fishes, for 
there is no Sé«n among them. It is the Right Way or Justice, op- 
posed to lawlessness and violence and to ‘taking the law into one’s 
own hands’. For this, as Hesiod saw, is the very negation of justice 
and such people (he calls them yetpodixat!) would, as we say, strike 
at the very root of all political association. It is true that people of 
rank and power, especially when acting together, can often suc- 
ceed in getting their way contrary to justice, but sooner or later, 
says Hesiod, they must fail, for the gods mark wicked deeds and 
punish them; and, in words prophetic of the Just and the Unjust 
Arguments in Aristophanes’ Clouds, ‘It will be a black day for the 
Just Man if the Unjust gets the greater 5ixn.’ Besides, Justice is 
a positive boon to a city; without it there can be no prosperity. 
In a community, therefore, in which judicial and administrative 
power both rest with an aristocracy, the rulers have a very great 
responsibility, since the whole people will suffer for their mis- 
takes. And if the aristocrat (éo6Ads) adheres to his supposed right 
to do as he likes, while requiring the common people (deAos 
Bpords) to behave in an orderly way, there never will be any Right 
Way or Justice established for all. Such a sense of responsibility 
Hesiod found nowhere among the ‘bribe-devouring’ rulers of his 
time nor was he hopeful of finding better. Good rulers, as he says 
in the Theogony, are a gift from Zeus, as a good poet is a gift of 
Apollo. Both need to be blessed and taught by the Muses, for as 
skill in music and song are necessary to a poet, so skill in speech 
is necessary for a ruling prince: ‘From his lips come honeyed 
words and all the people look to him as he gives judgments 
righteously.’ This goes farther than the Homeric hero’s need ‘to 
1 In a misplaced line W.D. 189. 
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be a speaker of words’. It is the earliest indication of the close 
connection between eloquence and justice, which many had cause 
to deplore in the fifth and fourth centuries. 

After Hesiod’s death (before 700 B.c.) the idea of Justice as a 
deity ready to help a just God continued to inspire the poets, until 
in Aeschylus’ hands it became a theological rather than a political 
concept. But those who during the next two centuries were en- 
deavouring to put it into practice and make it the basis of a con- 
stitution had their own thinking to do and little opportunity of 
doing it. The seventh and sixth centuries were marked by social 
and political upheaval in nearly every state,and it was in the school 
of necessity that men of those times learned to think politically. 
Colonies were still being founded by exiled or discontented 
groups, so that there was much opportunity for action, if little for 
thought. The need was everywhere felt for Good Order (edvopia) 
and Good Behaviour (evdxoapia). Now the quickest way to secure 
good order has always been held to be he strong arm: and most of 
the Greek states were at one time or another ruled by a dictator! 
of tyrant (rvpavvos). He was sometimes one who had risen to 
power by championing the poorer classes against a corrupt nobil- 
ity, but his power was gained by force and maintained by force, 
so that corruption and deterioration almost inevitably followed. 
Pisistratus of Athens, who undoubtedly did much good, died with 
his reputation intact. Periander of Corinth attempted to rule with- 
in a constitutional framework. But however well tyrants might 
rule, tyranny, with its implications of usurpation and violence, 
was never right and was not regarded as a political principle at all. 
Other forms of rule by one man, monarch or chief magistrate, 
find their place in political thought, but tyranny in the strict sense 
was at best a temporary expedient for securing order, a transitory 
and dearly-bought benefit. In fifth-century Athens men of oppos- 
ing political views could all congratulate themselves that they no 
longer lived under the tyranny of Hippias son of Pisistratus. Aris- 
totle indeed included tyranny in his survey of constitutions but 
only, he says, for the sake of completeness, ‘not because there is 
much worth saying about it.” In short the Greeks knew very 


1 It was only in the political context that tépavvos carried the implication 
of violence. It is often, especially in poetry, indistinguishable from BaawWeds. 
The word yévapyos carries rather more derogatory flavour. 

® ody ws evodans modvaoylas wept adrnv, Politics 1V 1295 4. 
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well that, however successful tyranny might be in securing obe- 
dience, it was in itself dvoyia, the very antithesis of edvouda, which 
is a condition of respect for vduor, of both Law and Order.! The 
need was not for the strong arm, but for men of wisdom and 
understanding, who should act as lawgivers and draw up con- 
stitutions. There was need too for the codification and publica- 
tion of existing laws, but the demand for this was not always 
successful. 

Of the writers who made Good Order the theme of their verses 
we have some knowledge of two—Tyrtaeus and Solon. Tyrtaeus 
was the seventh-century elegiac poet who inspired the Spartans 
with courage against their Messenian foes. The war contributed 
to the consolidation of the city, and the surviving fragments of 
the Eunomia of Tyrtaeus show us something of the process. But 
their bearing on Spartan history and their relation to that Lycur- 
gus for whom Herodotus claimed the credit of having turned the 
Spartans from bad government to good, remain more than ob- 
scure. However, there are among the poet’s warlike exhortations 
two passages of political interest. The first claims the approval of 
the Delphic Oracle? for a Spartan constitution with kings at the 
head, a body of elders, and men of the people, whose duty it is 
to respond to the legal enactments (of their superiors®). There is 
no mention of Lycurgus or of Ephors, but what is of interest is 
that here we have an outline of a new kind of constitution, a new 
way of securing good order by a combination of kingship and 
aristocracy with a body, perhaps not a large one, of citizens. The 
other passage is one of many in which the poet praises courage 
on the battlefield as the highest virtue, but he also disparages by 
comparison those other virtues, so much prized by the aristo- 
cracy, which had no patriotic value; athletic prowess, personal 
beauty, good birth, wealth and even eloquence—none of these 
can be compared with courage in war. The old ideals must be 
made to subserve the interests of the woéAts. The uselessness of 
athletic skill for securing Eunomia or any national good is also 
stressed by Xenophanes. 

1 See note at the end of the chapter. 

2 Delphic Apollo did not legislate for states except on the sacral side, 
though he did sometimes appoint a lawgiver. But the divine approval was 
obviously useful and was often sought. 


8 Interpretation very uncertain. See H. T. Wade-Gery in Class. Quart. 
XXXVIII 1944, p. 6. 
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A generation or so later than Tyrtaeus the Athenian Solon 
combined in himself the roles of lawgiver and poet. Already an 
important step had been taken in the search for edvouia by the 
codification and making public of existing laws by Draco. But it 
was Solon not Draco whom later Athenians regarded as the founder 
of their liberties. Whether all the political improvements which 
were believed to be the work of Solon are rightly attributed to 
him is very doubtful. But these doubts do not deprive Solon of 
his place in the history of political thought. This is secure and 
does not chiefly rest on his reforms. Legislation does not always 
produce the effects intended by its sponsors, and when Aristotle,! 
writing more than two centuries after Solon’s death, points out 
those features of Solon’s work which he found most favourable 
to the people (6noricwrara)—the prohibition of loans on the se- 
curity of the person, the right to go to law on another’s behalf 
and the right of appeal to a popularly constituted court—he also 
warns us against assuming that Solon foresaw or intended all the 
political consequences. In spite of his unique position as ruler as 
well as philosopher-poet we must estimate his importance in poli- 
tical thought by his writings rather than by the effects of his 
political work, or by Plutarch’s or some other’s account of it. 
And though we have as usual to deplore the loss of most of his 
poems, we have enough to show us that that importance is very 

reat. 
: As a poet and a moralist he goes back to Hesiod and takes up 
again the idea of divine Justice, which he links with Eunomia. 
He shares with Hesiod the belief in a just Zeus who punishes 
violence and outrage and holds men responsible for their sins. 
Good Order can only be secured if all are agreed that the right 
way is the way of Justice, not of lawlessness, dicen not dBpis. All 
must unite against the disorderly elements, whether they be high 
or low in society. These are not now the yetpodixar of the Works 
and Days but the disaffected (6vopeveis), who did not wish the 
polis to function. The first requirement of what it is now legiti- 
mate to call the State is that all its members should believe in it 
and be convinced of the need for it. Its enemies were those who 
did not believe in it, who found its control irksome and preferred 
the scramble for ill-gotten wealth. Solon sought to convince rich 
and poor alike that disorder (Svcvoyia) was the enemy of them 
1 Ath, Pol. 1x 1. 
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all and the punishment of them all, that it inevitably led to dis- 
ruption (ordois) and to the subjugation (SovAcovrn) of the whole 
people to a tyrant. In short, disorder, far from being an oppor- 
tunity for unlimited profit-making, was a national disaster (6nydor0v 
xaxov). The State is thus something common to all and all alike 
have an interest in maintaining it. A party victory resulting, as 
such victories often did, in large-scale banishment of opponents 
was likewise a national disaster, a fact which Solon found it diff- 
cult to bring home to the victors. Indeed the Greeks, for all their 
political ability, were slow to learn this salutary lesson; and one 
of the causes of the many failures among city-states was this ten- 
dency to identify the state with the group in power, and the 
common good, 76 xowdv, with party advantage. Equally anti- 
social and likely to weaken even a great city was the thoughtless 
folly of those who make the accumulation of wealth their chief 
object and are quite unscrupulous in their methods. The acquisi- 
tion of moderate wealth by honest labour was encouraged. Such 
remarks were clearly prompted by the rise of the rich merchants. 
Solon saw that their rise created a social and political problem, 
but he had no solution to offer beyond the general precept of 
moderation. For him there were but two classes, the nobles, éc@Aot, 
and the people, dios. The demands of the latter were legitimate 
up to a point, but there could be no écoporpia, equal-sharing be- 
tween them and the nobles. Tyranny he abhorred and feared; 
for him freedom meant freedom from devAcavvn, subjection to a 
tyrant, and freedom from debt or subjection to the land-owning 
class. Yet force was necessary to keep warring factions apart; 
and so Bia and dicy are not irreconcilable opposites, as Hesiod 
thought; they must be made to work together in the cause of 
Good Order. 

Of the other elegiac and iambic poets of the seventh and sixth 
centuries little needs to be said. They reflect the strong patriotism 
of the city-state as well as its violent upheavals and social dis- 
content. They survive, if at all, only in fragments, with the one 
exception of Theognis about the end of the sixth century. About 
1400 lines of elegiac verse have survived under his name. It is 
more than doubtful whether all the verses are by Theognis and 
they contain no important contribution to political thought, yet 
they are worth mentioning here for two reasons. They illustrate 
a certain attitude of mind towards political problems, and they 
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reflect social and economic changes which did have an influence 
on future thought. The connection between goodness, good birth 
and good breeding easily develops into the use of good (écOXoi, 
ayaboi, optimi, optimates, the best people) to describe the highest 
social class and thence also the aristocratic party. Conversely the 
common people could be termed the bad, the poor (kaxoi, detAoé). 
The moral content of the words was not forgotten when used 
by Theognis, who claimed (148) that Justice belonged to the 
Good, or by Pindar, a strong believer in heredity. And Theognis’ 
advice (31-38) ‘Do not associate with the lower classes but always 
cultivate the right people’ was intended to be both sound morality 
and a recipe for political stability. Elsewhere (105) he remarks that 
there is no point in showing kindness to the poor; you might as 
well sow seed on the sea for all the return you will get for your 
pains. Other examples of a similar attitude might be quoted, for 
it is not uncommon, and certainly not confined to the sixth cen- 
tury B.C. Its interest for our subject is merely negative, for it 
acted, as confusions of terms often do, as a drag and a hindrance 
to clear political thinking. 

The sixth century B.c. was a period of social and economic 
revolution, caused by expanding commerce, more metal coinage, 
increased slave-labour and greater mobility of wealth. It was the 
impact of this revolution on the affairs of his city Megara that 
fired Theognis to write his bitter verses. Many of his associates, 
for example, were marrying the daughters of wealthy upstarts, 
a confounding of ‘good’ and ‘bad’ which shocked him even more 
than the rise to political power of the commercial middle class. 
While Theognis was deploring these changes at Megara, Athens 
not far away first went through the tyranny of the Pisistratids 
and then underwent the reforming process associated with the 
name of Cleisthenes, with its strengthening of the middle class 
and consequential weakening of the distinction between old rich 
and new rich. All this had an effect on future political thinking. 
The political reformer with practical ends in view looks at the 
material conditions about him, since these may well be the 
deciding factor in determining the steps which it will be 
possible to take. These, in turn, may be unexpectedly altered. 
Wars and disasters, the discovery of a new source of wealth, 
such as the silver mines at Mt. Laurion, of a new invention, 
like coinage, may create new problems while solving an 
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old.! The Spartans took fright at the idea of coined money, 
as Hesiod had taken fright at overseas trade, when it ‘first began; 
but both had come to stay; and though contemporaries cannot 
see their effects, the next generation has to reckon with the 
material conditions, just as much as with the ideas, bequeathed 
to it by its predecessors. 

But, it may be said, was it only poets and lawgivers who contri- 
buted to the formation of political thought ? Had not philosophy 
herself something to say? The sixth century saw the beginnings 
of Greek scientific thought and it might be expected that this 
would lead to more scientific thinking about political problems. 
But the cosmological theories of early philosophers are termed 
‘scientific’ because they are not founded on ancient myth or super- 
natural agency, not because of any new instrument of thought 
which could be applied in other fields. It can of course be pointed 
out that dpy7, beginning, First Cause, which early science was 
seeking to identify, became also the word for authority, office of 
state. But however interesting the semantic changes of dpyy, dpy- 
eo8at and the rest may be, they give us no clue to any connection 
between physical and political. On the other hand towards the 
end of the sixth century at least two of the philosophers of the 
time did think about the problems of political living and must 
therefore take their places along with Solon and the other Wise 
Men and poets as purveyors of political thought. They are Pytha- 
goras and Heraclitus (Herakleitos). Whether the mathematics and 
harmonics of the former and the physics of the latter had any 
effect on their political theories matters but little. In themselves 
neither the Arithmetical Mean of the one nor the Perpetual Flux 
of the other supports any political theory. 

Pythagoras of Samos was the elder of the two. He left his 
native island for South Italy and Sicily soon after the advent to 
power of the tyrant Polycrates, that is about 530 B.c. Heraclitus, 
justifiably nicknamed the Obscure, was in his prime about 25 
years later. Our knowledge of both is scanty. Of Heraclitus we 
have numerous short fragments and those of political import 
must be pieced together as best we may. We know little or nothing 
of his life. Of Pythagoras on the other hand we have a not very 
trustworthy Life tradition but no fragments that we can be sure of. 
Not only did he leave no written works but even in his lifetime, 

1 Even Plato came to realise this. Laws 7og a. 
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so anecdote tells us, he did not talk much. When he did open his 
lips, his disciples hung upon his words but regarded them as 
secret. Later generations in Italy could but say adros eda or ipse 
dixit in support of what they wished to be considered Pythagorean 
doctrine, and an entirely spurious set of ‘golden verses’ of Pytha- 
goras was long current in antiquity. Thus in the absence of at- 
tested fragments it has always been a puzzle to know how much 
of so-called Pythagoreanism is due to Pythagoras himself and 
how much to his followers and disciples in the centuries which 
followed—Philolaus, a contemporary of Socrates, Archytas of 
Tarentum, whom Plato met, and others even later. Aristotle gener- 
ally speaks of ‘the Pythagoreans’ or even ‘those who call them- 
selves Pythagoreans’; he mentions some by name but gives us 
no information about Pythagoras himself. It is not therefore sur- 
prising that attempts to reconstruct a Pythagorean political theory 
have had different and even contradictory results.1 

The story of his life was often told, though not till long after 
his death. Finding, so Aristoxenus? says, conditions under Poly- 
crates intolerable for a free man, he migrated to the newer cities 
of Magna Graecia and here succeeded in creating for himself in 
the city of Croton an opportunity to put political ideas into prac- 
tice; and although his régime collapsed even before his death, 
the political influence of the Pythagoreans long continued in 
South Italy, and in Plato’s time Tarentum was actually ruled by Ar- 
chytas the Pythagorean. Already famous throughout the Greek- 
speaking world as a man of most extraordinary powers, both 
mental and spiritual, Pythagoras soon found himself with a large 
body of followers in Croton. These he organised as a kind of 
religious community, the members of which lived together and 
shared their goods. Presumably they had in common an intense 
admiration for their master, his moral earnestness, his uncanny 
power with numbers and his dietary rules ; presumably they shared 
his belief in the soul and its immortality and migrations. But 
what bond of political ideas first united them we do not know. 
It does, however, seem certain that this group of 300 devoted 


1 See note at the end of this chapter. 

4 Of Tarentum, a pupil of Aristotle, famed as a writer on music. His work 
on the life and sayings of Pythagoras is only known to us by excerpts and 
references. He was deliberately trying to exalt the Pythagoreans and humble 
the followers of Plato. 
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followers very soon became not only a political group, but the 
ruling party in the city. A hundred and fifty years later Plato was 
imagining an Ideal Commonwealth in which the supreme power 
should rest with just such a community of philosophers, having 
all things in common and no private ownership among them. 
But as for Croton in 529 B.c., it is disputed whether the Pytha- 
gorean party stood for the old landed aristocracy, which was still 
strong in agricultural Croton, or caught the rising tide of com- 
mercial wealth and established a middle class ascendancy. In any 
case it was the rule of the Few not the Many; and for the time 
at any rate politics takes its place along with religion, diet, music 
and mathematics as marks of the Pythagorean fraternities. Croton 
was not the only place where they obtained political influence. 
Their activities were described by Aristoxenus as ‘inspiring the 
cities with a spirit of freedom’. But was this true? At Locri, the 
story goes, the people refused to have anything to do with such 
a clever and dangerous person as Pythagoras, who might upset 
the laws and customs of their fathers. Pythagoras’ reply is not 
recorded but it ought to have been ‘Quite right’. For it was 
Pythagoras, according to his fourth century supporters, who said 
“Hold fast to the habits and laws of your fathers, even if they are 
much worse than others’. It seems indeed that the political theory 
of Pythagoras himself must have been something very different 
from the tenets of Pythagoreanism as retailed for us by Aristo- 
xenus, Dicaearchus and others, in whose hands the Pythagorean 
polity becomes a model of harmony between ruler and ruled, and 
who cited as a Pythagorean saying “There is no greater evil than 
anarchy’, which we know as a tag from Sophocles. Of Pytha- 
goras himself we may perhaps say that he demonstrated that suc- 
cessful government may be carried on for a time by an intellectual 
élite bound together by ties of a common philosophy and way of 
life rather than ties of race or social status. But even that was of 
short duration. In 509 the house of the brotherhood was burned 
to the ground and its members perished or fled. This was pre- 
sumably the work of an angry mob who could stand government 
by cranks no longer; but here again Aristoxenus tells a different 
tale and makes the attack out to be an act of personal vengeance 
on the part of a violent and unpleasant but influential Crotoniate 


1 avapyias 5¢ peilov odx éorw xaxdv, Soph. Antig. 672. Creon, of course, 
speaks, 
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who had been refused admission to the Pythagorean circle. 
But we hear of further attacks on Pythagoreans in the next 
century. 

One of the greatest losses which the history of ancient philo- 
sophy has met is that of the book which Heraclitus is said to have 
deposited in the temple of Artemis in his native Ephesus. His 
contemporaries found his work almost impossible to understand 
and the author had neither the faculty nor the desire for popular 
exposition. His surviving fragments are numerous, but they are 
short and disjointed and this seems to have been his normal style 
of utterance. His contemporaries were thus as liable to misunder- 
stand him as we are. Yet many subsequent thinkers, Stoic, Christ- 
ian and Hegeliant have drawn something from Heraclitus, 
and the collection of pungent and paradoxical sayings which has 
come down to us has been much studied. There is, however, 
little in the fragments which is directly political, although one 
of the three parts of his book was said to have dealt with 70 
TONTiKOV. 

Heraclitus was both an intellectualist and an individualist. In- 
telligence, he found (113), was common to all men, a part of the 
human heritage, but in practice few made any use of it. A man 
with brains is worth ten thousand (49), but it must be brains, not 
memorised information (40). Intelligence is also something above 
and beyond man; some call it Zeus(?), which is to confine it falsely 
(32). Though he was arrogant and proud of his own intelligence, he 
says (50): ‘Hear not me but the Logos’. The man of brain has the 
power that brains give, but he is not free to do as he pleases; he 
must be self-controlled and not give way to pleasure, for there 
is nothing so inimical to intelligence as self-indulgence, which 
causes the mind to become wet and flabby instead of firm and 
dry (117-118). The individual, moreover, is responsible for his 
actions; he cannot blame God for the defects of his own character 
(119). With such an ethical standpoint it is not surprising to find 
(121) Heraclitus pouring contempt on his fellow citizens for ban- 
ishing a certain Hermodorus, a man of outstanding ability and 
public service. Such a procedure seemed to Heraclitus incredibly 
foolish. Yet at Athens ostracism often worked out in some such 


1 e.g. Ferdinand Lassalle, who in 1858 published his Die Philosophie Hera- 
kleitos des Dunklen. But there have been many different estimates and inter- 
pretations of é oxorevés. 
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way; the problem of the outstanding individual in an egali- 
tarian society was a very real one in a small state and Aristotle! 
finds it worthy of discussion. The theory in Heraclitean philo- 
sophy of Strife between Opposites may have a political bearing, 
but it is by no means clear what it is. The saying (53) ‘War is 
both father of all and king of all; it makes some gods, others 
men, some slaves, others free’ looks to be descriptive not ad- 
visory; but he does appear to have held (80) that strife or rivalry 
is a healthy condition, a right usage, a 5¢«n, which is going a step 
further than Hesiod’s approval of the good “Epis. This notion 
of free competition as a basis of society agrees well with his views 
as to men of ability. On the other hand no state could allow a 
citizen to rise to the top by other than lawful means, and for 
Heraclitus Law, like Intelligence and Strife, was a universal prin- 
ciple of divine origin. Human laws are fed by it and Law is to 
the polis what Intelligence is to Man (114). ‘Even the sun must 
not leave his appointed path, else the Erinyes, champions of 4ikn, 
will find him out’ (94). So too a people should fight for its law 
as for its city-wall (44). To the question ‘Can that be Law which 
is ordained by a single man?’ Heraclitus’ reply, if we may be 
certain of the context, would be ‘Yes, it is duos also to obey the 
counsel of one man’ (33). Here again the question was one of 
importance for the Greeks, and while hatred of tyranny (see In- 
troduction and next chapter) led most of them to regard it as 
incompatible with Law, not all one-man rule was necessarily 
illegal. It is forcibly argued in a speech in Sophocles’ Antigone,? 
to which reference was made above, that where the power of 
one man is legitimately derived, he must be obeyed in all things 
great and small, just and unjust; and in an imaginary conversa- 
tion,? composed in tue following century, even the official acts of 
a tyrant are stated to be Law or to be accepted as such. But for 
Heraclitus the important thing would seem to be that Law takes 
its place along with Intelligence and Rivalry as one of the three 
cosmic principles to which the structure of the méAvs must con- 


1 Politics 11 1284 and v 1302b 18 and 1308b 17. See Chap. XI. 
* 639-680 esp. 
GAN’ dv mods oTHoee, TOHSE xp} KAVEWw 
Kal opixpa kal Sixaa Kal ravarria. 
3 Xencphon, Memorab. 1 2, 43 where the words dca r’pawos dpywv ypddet, 
Kai Tatra vopos KaXeiras ate put into the mouth of Pericles. 
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form. To approve of ‘taking the counsel of one man’ is not to 
show favour of monarchical government or indeed to express 
any opinion about it. 


FURTHER NOTES AND REFERENCES 
CHAPTER II 


Hesiop, Works and Days 174-285, Theogony 75-97, 902. 

TyRTAEuS, Fragments 3 and 9; SoLon Frr. 1, 3, 5, 8, 10, 16, 23, 24 
and XENOPHANES Fr. 2, as in Diehl Aatho/. Lyr. I. 

THEOGNIS; the reff. in the text are to lines consecutively numbered. 

PyTrHAGORAS; Fragments of Aristoxenus ed. F. Wehrli(1944) nos.16, 
17, 18, 33, 34, 35. For divergent interpretations of the political theories 
of Pythagoras see E. L. Minar, Early Pythagorean Politics (1942), A. 
Delatte, Essai sur la politique pythagoricienge (1922), and G. Thomson, 
Aeschylus and Athens (1941) p. 213. 

HERACLITUS; the reff. are to fragments in Diels-KranzVorsokratiker*1, 
but any political interpretation is very hazardous. I find general sup- 
port for the views above expressed in Gregory Vlastos, ‘Equality and 
Justice in Early Greek Cosmologies’, Class. Philol. x11 1947. 


Exnomia and Eukosmia 

Homer once (Od. xvii 487) uses evvouin but not personified, as in 
Hesiod’s Theogony, and not in relation to the 7dAts, simply as opposed 
to bBpts. Politically it meant first, a condition of law, where laws are 
observed; second, a condition where the laws are good. Both senses are 
noted by Aristotle Po/itics 1v 12944. But the connection between voxos 
and véyew was not forgotten and those who spoke of etvvopia (or of 
icovojia) in politics often were thinking of distribution of good things. 
Opposed to edvouia were both dvoyia, a condition of no law, and 
dvovouia, a condition where there is law but it is not observed, or 
where in the speaker’s view the laws are bad or the distribution faulty. 
For full discussion and different views see H. Stier in Phi/ologus txxxtt1 
(1928); A. Andrewes in Class. Quart. xxxu1, 1938; V. Ehrenberg in his 
Rechtsidee im friihen Griechentum, and mote recently in Aspects of the 
Ancient World (1946) ch. v1; J. L. Myres in Class. Review ux1, 1947, 
p- 81. 

Unlike edvoyia, edxoopia never became a political slogan. It meant 
orderly and decent conduct and it kept its emphasis on personal rather 
than on political behaviour. But under the influence perhaps of Pytha- 
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goras and certainly of Damon the musician it came to denote not the 
mere outward conformity, but the inward order of the soul, the orderly 
and harmonious frame of mind. Damon (early fifth century) was a 
sogtorys who in teaching music stressed its importance as a means of 
securing this mental harmony and consequently the political impor- 
tance of education in povowxn. See Heinrich Ryffel in Museum Helveticum 
IV, 1947, P- 23. 
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CHAPTER III 


THE NEW FREEDOM 


tT the beginning of the sixth century, as we saw in the 

last chapter, political thought was dominated by the 

seatch for good order, evvoyia. Before the end of the 
century that had given way, at any rate at Athens, to icovopia, 
which it was the aim of Cleisthenes’ constitution to establish. 
The equality implied in icovojta is not absolute equality, but equal 
rights for all under a lawful constitution. Eunomia did not always 
imply that the laws were good, only that they were respected.1 
Isonomia implies both equality before the law and ‘fair play for 
all’.2 The two ideals are thus different but not necessarily incom- 
patible; both were directly opposed to tyranny. At Athens the 
belief in tcovopia was greatly strengthened by the success of her 
citizens in both military and naval warfare against the Persians 
at the beginning of the next century (491-479 B.C.), and the exist- 
ence of tyranny was widely held to be a source of military weak- 
ness in a state. That a city not hitherto famed for skill in warfare 
should have fought with such courage and success against greatly 
superior numbers, first at Marathon and then at Salamis, provided 
apparently certain proof that the free institutions of the Athenian 
mods Werte superior to any other kind of state organisation. The 
previous generation (509 B.c.) had thrown off the oppressive yoke 
of the tyrant Hippias; now the generation of Aeschylus, who 
himself fought at Marathon, has repelled the Persian invasion and 
a second liberation, this time of the whole of Greece, has taken 

1 See note at end of Chap. II. 
* Hence, though primarily associated in Herodotus with democracy, it was 


also appropriated by oligarchs. Cp. the remarks of J. A. O. Larsen in the 
first of the Essays in Political Theory presented to Geo. H. Sabine (Cornell U.P. 


1948). 
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place. This was an age of earnest optimism, of serious thinking 
and increased hope. The intense feeling aroused by the liberation 
is nowhere better illustrated than in the play entitled The Persians 
which Aeschylus produced in 472 B.c. It is true that Aeschylus’ 
fame as a thinker, apart from his poetic and dramatic fame, must 
always rest morte on his theology than on his political ideas, which 
centre round a poet’s conception of dicen and a belief that Zeus 
will punish the wicked and not allow the righteous to perish. But 
the note struck by the Persae was re-echoed by all Greeks of the 
time. The poet puts these words into the mouths of Greek naval 
leaders at Salamis: ‘Come, sons of Hellas, set free your land, set 
free too children, wives, temples of your fathers’ gods and the 
tombs of your ancestors. We fight for our all.’ For these were 
indeed the prizes which were won by the victory and which the 
Greeks most cherished—the chance to go on living where a man 
feels that he belongs, among his own people, his own gods, in 
the land where his fathers lie buried; and to be personally free, 
not like the Persians, whose relation to their king was that of 
slave to master, to live in a régime which took some care, and 
had regard to the common weal. 

The Persian menace had called forth the co-operation of Athens 
and Sparta and others. But there were those who did not see that 
the invasion was a threat to the whole notion of free and inde- 
pendent cities. Or if they did see it, they did not care. There were 
many who disliked the whole idea of the State, impartially just 
to all its members and utterly regardless of ancient privilege. This 
feeling was strong at Thebes and the Thebans did not fight; 
they ‘medised’ (undilew). They were of course not allowed to 
forget this defection and their enemies often reminded them of it. 
Half a century after the final victory over the Persians in Greece 
and almost on the very site of that battle at Plataea we find the 
Thebans still making their traditional defence on the charge of 
pndtopds. They urged, so Thucydides tells us, that they were not 
to blame for their submission to the invader, because they had 
not proper independent government, only a ‘power-group’, a 
duvacteia oAlywv avdpa@v. It was not an oligarchy in the accepted 
sense and it could not be described as icdvoyuos, that is to say no 
one had any rights under it. Thus the people were living without 
any vduot, not under a lawful constitution at all. It was only, they 
said, after the Persian War was over that their city really became 
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mistress in her own house (atroxpdrwp éaurijs) and acquired laws 
(vopous éAaBe). Now whether this defence is valid or not, it is most 
instructive. It shows us the reverse side of the picture painted 
by Aeschylus and demonstrates the growing importance in Greek 
political thought of the idea of a Constitution, a noAcreia based upon, 
and almost identical with, its own Laws, vduor. The analysis and 
synthesis, the classification and imaginary construction of the 
various possible forms of constitution for a méAis was from now 
on one of the chief concerns of Greek political philosophers; and 
Plato’s two great political books are entitled, one [oAreta, the 
other Népot. 

Thus the right to have one’s own laws and the chance to have 
a constitution for one’s own city were regarded as one of the 
greatest prizes of the victory over the Persians. We may find it 
easier to recapture some of the enthusiasm which the very idea 
of having a constitution aroused, if we think of the laws of a city 
as a charter rather than a set of rules, a charter not granted by 
some superior power but won by the citizens’ valour. For to each 
citizen his city’s laws were his charter of freedom, his safeguard 
against oppression by a tyrant or by a privileged class and his 
guarantee of future liberty. Every city’s own laws were as much 
part of its defences as its wall, and the old tag of Heraclitus (Fr. 44) 
was well matched with that of Phocylides ‘Better a tiny and 
orderly city set high upon a rock than the senseless disorder of 
Nineveh’. Changes in constitution were therefore regarded with 
suspicion; if they went far, they would change the whole character 
of the city and of the citizens too. If a constitution is changed to 
oligarchy, the ways (rpd7o) of the citizens change in the same 
way. It did not seem strange to a Greek to talk of a man’s charac- 
ter as oligarchical; Plato uses Snuoxpatixds and even icovopuds 
to sum up the character of a changeable and pleasure-seeking 
kind of man. For the kind of man who lived under a particular 
régime would be different from one living under some other. 
This notion continued while free institutions lasted; Isocrates 
never tires of calling the constitution the very mind (vn) of a 
city; Aristotle speaks of it as the 4fe of the state; Demosthenes 
says that a city’s laws are its character. Thus the notion that it is 
comparatively unimportant what system of government you have, 

1 This is not to say that no law operated under Greek tyrants; many of 
these tried to rule ‘constitutionally’. 
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provided that the public services are carried on efficiently, would 
have been quite meaningless to a Greek, just as meaningless as 
Plato’s ‘isonomic kind of man’ in English. It was a matter of the 
greatest importance to an individual whether he lived under a 
democracy or an oligarchy; he would be useless, as well as des- 
pised and unhappy, in the wrong kind of state. 

It is not therefore difficult to see why the question, what is the 
best form of constitution ? became and long remained the prime 
concern of Greek political thought. Its earliest extant discussion! 
occurs in the third book of the Histories of Herodotus (¢. 485- 
425 B.C.). Like much of Greek philosophical literature it is in the 
form of a reported dialogue, not of course a Platonic dialogue of 
questions and answers, but one following the Protagorean method 
of a series of statements of the case for and against. The occasion, 
which Herodotus avers to be historical, is a discussion by Persian 
leaders as to what form of government they should adopt after 
they had rid themselves of the Magian usurper in 522 B.c. It is 
not inconceivable that such a discussion should have taken place, 
but most of what we read in the passage in Herodotus cannot be 
a report of what Persian nobles said in 522 B.c., but a dialogue, 
composed some seventy years later, after the manner of fifth cen- 
tury Greek philosophers. 

The first speaker, Otanes, moved the abolition of the Persian 
monatchy, which, he said, had proved bad and irksome under 
Cambyses and the Magian. The objections to it on principle are: 
(1) the sole ruler can do as he likes and is dvumev@uvos, not answer- 
able to anyone, and (2) however excellent his disposition, he is 
bound to acquire a different way of looking at things from that 
of the ordinary man. A two-fold deterioration of character sets 
in; he becomes swollen with insolence and pride by the abun- 
dance of wealth and power, and at the same time jealous and 
suspicious of those around him. This causes him to do many 
senseless and cruel things; if these meet with no approval, he is 
angry; if they are praised, he suspects insincerity. Those of his 
subjects who are of the highest character and integrity are most 
hated and feared. Worst of all, he breaks down old ways of living, 
violates women and puts men to death without trial. The alter- 
native proposed is that the sovran power should pass into the 
hands of 76 7AjOos, that is the full complement of adult male 


1 Unless we count Hippodamus, See p. 63. 
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citizens. Such an arrangement is marked by that ‘lovely word, 
equality’, «dAAvcrov otvoya icovoyin. The personnel of the govern- 
ment is chosen by lot and every person appointed to office has to 
render an account of it to the people. Resolutions likewise are 
subject to the authority of the whole people. In this speech we 
have on the one hand the first of many attempts at analysing and 
appraising the position of a r¥pavvos from a Greek point of view; 
it was a subject which had all the fascination of the forbidden, 
but it was one of great practical importance so long as the danger 
of tyranny remained. On the other hand we have what may be 
described as a few notes on democracy. The word 8npoxparia, 
tule of the people, is not used on this occasion, though Herodotus 
knows it (v1 43), but the marks are those traditionally associated 
with Athenian democracy—namely equality!, the use of the lot 
in elections, the ed@uva or scrutiny at the end of a term of office 
and the sovranty of the people. 

The next speaker, Megabyzus, agrees with Otanes about the 
vices of tyranny but he finds Aybris also in the rule of the people. 
He urges that the tyrant does at least know what he is about, 
while the mob does not, being without knowledge or education. 
He accordingly presses for rule by the few, oligarchy. The argu- 
ments in its favour are, first, the theoretically quite irrelevant one 
that the three speakers as Persian nobles are sure to obtain high 
office in it, and second, that only men of knowledge and educa- 
tion are fit to govern. ‘It stands to reason that you will get the 
best advice from the best men’ (dpiorwy avdpadv oixds dptota BovAev- 
para yiveoBa). Protagoras, as we shall see later, regarded this as 
an argument in favour of better education; but for the moment 
it is one of the stock arguments in favour of aristocracy and it is, 
as Socrates saw, quite worthless unless you know the meaning 
of best. But as it stands it is based on the idea that the aim of 
government is edBovAia, good counsel. This now takes the place 
of the older evxoopia and edvoyia as a catchword of aristocracy. 
In itself the word has of course no constitutional significance and 
Sophocles in his Antigone (¢. 440 B.C.) makes Creon, a sole ruler, 
profess to regard it as a guiding principle of government, while 
Protagoras claimed to teach it. 

As a matter of history neither of these proposals was adopted, 
and the Persian monarchy was re-established under Darius, who 

1 loovopia, icoxparia, ionyopia, icoréAea denote vatious aspects of it. 
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appears as the third speaker. He does not expressly reply to the 
charge of &Bpis made against tyranny, a charge which Megabyzus 
had laid against democracy, as many others did after him. But 
he was clearly aware that any government might behave in a 
‘hybristic’ and tyrannical manner. For he is made to preface his 
statement with the proviso that in any discussion of the three 
forms, demos, oligarchy and monarchy, we must consider only 
the best in each case. This foreshadows the six-fold classification 
of constitutions, three good of their kind and three deviations 
or bad forms, which is familiar to us from Plato onwards.! More- 
over the conclusion put into the mouth of Darius is one to which 
in a large degree and with their own reservations both Plato and 
Aristotle would have assented—that the rule of the single best 
man is best. On the other hand the arguments used are those of 
the time and the occasion and are drawn from practical experience 
of absolute rulership: a sole ruler can get rid of disaffected per- 
sons (Sucpeveis, Solon’s word) without undue publicity; he can 
keep a firm hand on the nobles, who would otherwise be scramb- 
ling for leadership; from this civil war would result and the 
need for a single strong arm to restore order, so that monarchy 
becomes inevitable. This inevitability is held to prove its excel- 
lence—a way of interpreting history not unknown in our own 
day. Similarly it is asserted that democracy inevitably leads to the 
degradation of government; for government falls into the hands 
of the second-rate persons and these are eventually displaced by 
a single first-rate person who has won the support of the people 
and becomes sole ruler. Thus again monarchy is proved to be 
the best, especially for the Persians, since it was traditional among 
them and it was a good principle not to abolish ancestral ways 
when they were working well. 

Thus concluded what Protagoras might have called the dvr- 
Aoyixot Adyou?; but Otanes, who had unsuccessfully urged the 
claims of equality, now asks for and obtains special exemptions 
for himself and his family under the new monarchy. ‘I will neither 
rule nor be ruled’, he says, ote yap dpyew ote dpyecbar eBédw. 
This is just the reverse of later political theory which made it a 
mark of a good citizen that he should be able and willing both 


1 See below Chap. IX. 
2 The debt of Herodotus to Protagoras probably goes much deeper than 
the form; but the source of this dialogue is unknown. 
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to rule and to be ruled. In general, however, these chapters 
of Herodotus present us with a blend of the traditional Greek 
notions of the sixth century and the philosophical outlook of the 
fifth. The objections to the absolute rule of a single monarch, 
though they may well have been made by Persians who had suf- 
fered under it, are typically Greek and already old-fashioned, 
though widely held, when Herodotus wrote; so too the extolling 
of the dprorot. But much of the argumentation reflects the current 
discussions of the fifth century, when Herodotus lived, wrote 
and travelled and made long sojourns at Athens. 

This mixture of the old and the new in political thought is a 
feature of Herodotus’ work as a whole. He does not obtrude 
his own opinions but he often lets his sympathies be seen. He 
stands for freedom and equality. He is the relentless foe of tyranny 
and oppression and dwells with pleasure on the stories of the 
downfalls of great tyrant houses; for he had himself fled from 
tyranny at home. Such an attitude does not make for clear think- 
ing and Herodotus’ many admirers do not claim that he is a 
political thinker; yet his work taken along with the Persae of 
Aeschylus would be a much better introduction to Greek poli- 
tical thought than Plato’s Repablic with which so many students 
begin. His history is an account of the opposition between East 
and West, which culminated in the liberation of Greece and the 
Aegean from the Persian menace in 478. He goes back to mythical 
times and in rambling fashion tells us of the antitheses, the pairs 
of opposites, such as Barbarian and Greek, dBpis and awdpoctvn, 
slave and free, tyranny and liberty. He uses his terms loosely; 
tyranny is ‘an uncertain thing’, equality ‘a good thing’. His favour- 
ite word for equality is ionyopin, equality of speech. So strongly 
was any restriction of free speech resented that Herodotus uses 
the word almost as if it meant ‘absence of tyranny’ (v 78). For him 
free speech is the first requisite of a state. It creates a condition of 
life which makes men ready to face death and strong to overcome 
a foe many times more numerous. The barbarian was quite in- 
capable of seeing why the Greeks should fight if no master forced 
them, or why they would not simply come to terms with the in- 
vader. At Sparta and Athens answers to these two questions were 
clear and oft-repeated. For the former there is the famous remark 
of Demaratus, which might be taken to epitomise Herodotus’ 
view of the relations between citizens and their city: “Though 
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free they are not entirely free; for they have a master—Law.’ 
For the latter there is the retort of the Spartans to Hydarnes the 
Persian—that there can be no common ground between lovers 
of freedom and those who know nothing of it, being all from the 
lowest to the highest slaves of a master. Now the Theban excuse 
for submission, as we have seen, was exactly this, that they had 
no Law, nothing, that is, to fight for. For Law meant Freedom. 

But already in Herodotus’ own day the pleasing simplicity of 
this doctrine was becoming old-fashioned. The meaning of the 
word voyos, Jay, was being much discussed and it was obvious 
that it was also the regular word for what we call custom.) Dema- 
ratus had proudly said éreort yap deomdtns NOMO2. Perhaps 
Nomos was really now becoming a despotic ruler with all the 
uncertainty and fickleness of the traditional tvpavvos. At any rate 
Herodotus has another tale to tell which, like the story of Dema- 
ratus, ends with the emphasis on vdpos, but the point of the story 
is quite different. The following is a translation of most of the 
passage: it keeps the word vdéyuos where it occurs and makes 
no attempt to reproduce in English the interplay of véuos and 
vopilew. ‘If one were to offer to all men the choice of the best 
nomoi in the world, they would all after a good look around 
choose their own.... There are many indications that men do 
in fact adopt this attitude towards nomoi. This story will serve 
for one: King Darius during his reign summoned Greeks who 
were present at his court and asked them for what sum of money 
they would agree to eat their fathers at death. They replied that 
they would not do so on any account. Darius after that sum- 
moned members of a tribe of Indians who do eat their parents 
and asked them in the presence of the Greeks, who followed 
what was said through an interpreter, what sum of money they 
would take to consume their fathers with fire. They cried out in 
horror at the very mention of such a thing. Both these are prac- 
tices established by Nomos (vevdyuorat) and I think Pindar was 
quite right in that poem in which he said that Nomos was king 
of all.’ 

This passage of Herodotus (111 38) appears to us to illustrate 
both the power and the variety of national customs but to tell us 


1 It will not do to try and unite the two ideas in ‘customary law’; such 
an expression restricts the meaning of law, instead of widening it so as to 
include custom, 
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nothing about /aws. Yet Plato, who quotes the Pindaric fragment 
more fully, shows that in its context Pindar had in mind some- 
thing more than custom.! The word voyos, however, was one, 
not two, and the Greek notion of Law was in fact very closely 
allied to the Greek notion of Custom. Just as for Hesiod diky 
was the way things are done, and therefore the right way of doing 
them, so voyor are those things which are and have been habitu- 
ally done (4 vevoworat) and therefore rightly done. But at the 
time when Herodotus was writing the inadequacy of such a con- 
ception of law in relation to a state was becoming apparent and, 
for all its approval of vdépuos, the passage shows unmistakable 
doubts. So once again Herodotus appears to stand with one foot 
on the political ground of the period of the Persian wars and the 
other among the critics and sceptics of his own time. For while 
the Greeks of the liberation hailed Nomos as their Charter, setting 
them free from the arbitrary rule of a despot and the disordered 
social life which that entailed, a new generation sprang up and 
began to see that Nomos may itself be a tyranny—a series of cus- 
toms and conventions imposed upon men who might not always 
wish to conform to them. The ‘good look around’, which the 
theorising of Herodotus allowed to each man, might result, if 
not in a pteference for others’ ways, at least in a lack of convic- 
tion about the validity and importance of one’s own. Thus the 
conception of vdéuos as a liberating force fades away when the 
liberation is won, and that which was seen as freedom’s safeguard 
begins to appear as its negation. It is too soon yet to say that 
such a fundamental problem of political philosophy as the recon- 
ciliation of Law with Liberty has emerged, but the seeds are 
there. Already even in Aeschylus’ earliest extant play, the Sup- 
pliants, the plot turns on the opposition between two different 
vopot, One which permits and one which forbids marriage be- 
tween first cousins. But the dramatist-theologian himself believed 
firmly in the validity, divinely derived, of Law. He saw it on the 
one hand setting man free from oppression and despotism, on the 
other saving him from anarchy. Law might be a stern master and 


1 Pindar, as Callicles saw (Plato, Gorgias 484 8), was referring to the right 
of the stronger. But there is another fragment of Pindar (215 Schr., 203 
Bowra) which does say: ‘Different people have different customs; every 
man prefers his own right way, déxy.’ On the whole subject of Nomos-Basileus 
see H. E, Stier in Philologus Lxxxitl 1928. 
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men need sometimes to be frightened into obedience to it. But 
respect for law is the best protection for the land and a bulwark 
of the State. The Eumenides of Aeschylus is perhaps the most elo- 
quent statement of his belief in the congruence of divine and 
human institutions. 
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PROTAGORAS AND OTHERS 


Dire qu’il n’y a rien de juste ni d’injuste que ce qu’ordonnent les lois 
positives, c’est dire qu’avant qu’on efit tracé de cercle, tous les rayons 
n’étoient pas égaux.—MONTESQUIEU. 


De tous les gouvernements le plus mauvais est celui ow la richesse et les 
capacités se partagent le pouvoir.—G. SorEL. 


t is generally agreed that the fifth century B.c. is one of the 

most important periods in the history of the world and that 

we ate inadequately equipped to give an account of it either 
historically or intellectually. Especially would we know more of 
the two decades (460-440) when Protagoras and Herodotus visited 
Athens, some of the finest Greek tragedies were produced, and 
Socrates was a young and eager enquirer. Many of the men who 
contributed most to the intellectual development of the age, and 
of succeeding ages, exerted their influence through the spoken as 
well as the written word and of their written words few have 
survived. We count it good fortune that the fame of Attic drama 
caused copies to be made, so that at least some small fraction of 
fifth-century tragedy and comedy has come down to us. We have 
the histories of Herodotus, whose bearing on political thought 
was discussed jn the last chapter and we have the inestimable 
boon of the work of Thucydides (see Chap. VI). But much of the 
material for writing an account of the intellectual development 
of fifth-century Greece is a confused, meagre and sometimes in- 
consistent blend of tradition and fragment, anecdote and imita- 
tion. We have numerous fragments of Empedocles and others, 
whose importance does not lie in political philosophy. The out- 
standing men for our purpose are Protagoras and Socrates his 
younger contemporary. Of these the former wrote much but none 
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of it survived; the latter wrote nothing. And for our knowledge 
of the two in relation to each other we have to depend largely on 
the writings of Plato, who made no pretence of giving an un- 
biassed historical account of either of them. Only of Gorgias 
among the professed educators have we extensive remains and 
these are of greater stylistic interest than political. When the evi- 
dence is so meagre, interpretation is hazardous and subjective 
and it is not surprising that even in antiquity conflicting opinions 
were held and conflicting traditions current. Modern scholars have 
reduced the material to order! and eliminated some absurdities, 
but there are inevitably many unsolved problems and much dif- 
ference of opinion. Was the age predominantly one of Enlighten- 
ment, in which thinkers and teachers set men free from super- 
stition or from the shackles of conventional morality ? Was it a 
scientific age or was it one of revolt against the barrenness and 
uselessness of the science of the time? Was it a conflict between 
Religion and Science, or between Science and Humanity, or be- 
tween Humanity and Religion? 

Whatever answers may be given to these questions, there can 
be no doubt that it was an age of great intellectual activity and 
that nowhere was this activity more stimulated and fostered than 
at Athens. The many causes of Athenian intellectual predomi- 
nance cannot here be analysed, but the connection between poli- 
tical thought and political conditions and opportunities makes it 
desirable to give a brief account of its background in fifth-century 
Athens. The success of the Athenian navy at Salamis had been 
followed by a rapid expansion of naval power and this in turn 
had greatly increased Athenian political power in the Aegean Sea. 
In return for naval protection against possible Persian attack many 
cities and islands were ready to pay tribute to Athens. With naval 
power maritime trade also expanded, and the material prosperity 
thus acquired added to the city’s magnificence and supplies of 
imported food. The intense national pride and sense of achieve- 
ment which, as we saw in the last chapter, were both reflected in 
and stimulated by the plays of Aeschylus, now surveyed a wider 
field, and a new generation was eager to embrace larger oppor- 
tunities. To take part in this great expansion, to be one of the 
leading men in Hellas’ leading Naval Power was a not unworthy 

1 Notably H. Diels: Die Fragmenie der Vorsokratiker, 5th edition revised 
by W. Kranz, 3 vols., Weidmann, Berlin, 1934-1939. 
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ambition, and fathers who had fought at Salamis were ready to 
give their sons a chance by equipping them with ‘the best educ- 
ation that money could buy’. Now the Athenian State, while 
carefully providing for the defence and even the nutrition of the 
people, made no provision, save through theatres and festivals, 
for their education, yet at the same time required a very high 
degree of education in its citizens, if they were to discharge their 
duties. This raised a new problem, but it was not immediately 
seen as a problem, least of all by the ever-changing officials of the 
State. Yet the political importance is clear enough of the question 
‘What kind of education will best fit a man to take his share! in 
the life of the wéArs ?’ If one surveyed the whole field of Hellenic 
civilisation, the answers could not fail to be numerous; for, since 
each city has its own zoA:reia and therefore its own life,? each 
will require something different of its citizens. In some cities the 
Few will play a larger and indeed quite a different part from the 
Many. But at Athens under the constitution of Cleisthenes, now 
already widened and made more democratic, there was a part for 
every adult male except the very poor and a big part for those 
who were able and ambitious. And the path to power now lay 
not by way of the armed bands of a Pisistratus; it lay open to 
the man whose speech carried conviction and who could claim 
expert knowledge. Such an education would certainly fit a man 
for political life at Athens. So if any man, citizen or stranger, was 
able to provide such an education, he would find in Athens a 
splendid and lucrative field for his lectures and demonstrations 
and an audience eager to learn and willing to pay. To political 
power and material prosperity is added a demand for political 
education, and in this triple combination we have the soil in which 
much of fifth century political thought grew. 

Now political thought springing from such a soil will differ 
from that of the previous century in the importance attaching to 
the individual citizen. In Athens before Solon the individual had 
counted for nothing and after Solon for little enough till the 
Persian wars. The tribe, the clan, the brotherhood—all these had 
been gradually rendered less potent and their political importance 


1 The equivocal expression is not inappropriate. As time went on the 
emphasis was less on the duty to be done and more on the reward. The 
Athenian expected the city to ‘pay a dividend’. 

2 Bios = way of life. See p. 161 n. 2. 
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teduced to nothing. But for the fetters thus removed from the 
feet of the individual there had been substituted the over-all and 
binding authority of the Athenian state. The lesser loyalties had 
been swallowed up in the greater but the individual still counted 
for little. He was, however, content to do so for the moment. He 
had great personal freedom, little or no state-interference with his 
private life or with his efforts to make money for himself and his 
family or even with his plans to dispose of his gains. He had no 
reason to resent the paramount authority of a city which so pro- 
vided for his needs, and of which he felt himself to be a part. 
When therefore we speak of individualism as manifesting itself 
about the middle of the fifth century, it is not associated with any 
assertion of the rights of man, still less an attack on the rights of 
the wéAus. Indeed the self-assertiveness of the individual and eager- 
ness for better education were indications of a desire to serve the 
city, as well as to win honour and distinction for oneself in doing 
so. Whatever be the form of the constitution, and no Greek was 
likely to underestimate that, there would always be the need for 
men of energy and ability; and in an expanding and vigorous 
Athenian empire there seemed to be endless scope. Energy and 
ability, all-round goodness, dper7—in democratic Athens this was 
no longer regarded as the hereditary privilege of noble families.} 
Many no doubt still clung to Pindar’s? belief that inborn goodness 
was superior to that acquired by learning, but few maintained that 
it could not be taught at all. This came about the more easily 
because dper7 was both the sum total of the qualities that make 
a real man and the ability to do something really well. In the 
latter case training was clearly both possible and desirable, so 
the question whether general goodness, including good conduct, 
could also be taught was not asked until Socrates, according to 
Plato, put it to Protagoras. The answer was too obvious; the 
laws and customs of a city could be learned and these were in 
themselves an education in good behaviour. But the individualist 
of the fifth century asked for more than this; he asked for an 
education for himself, for which he was ready to pay. In response 


1 Yet the principle of heredity still held; free-born Athenian descent was 
a condition of citizenship. W. Jaeger, Pasdeia, Eng. trans., 1, p. 284. 

* e.g. Nem. u1 40-42; Olymp. 11 86-88. 

* “To establish a legal standard by written law was for the Greeks an 
educational act.’ Jaeger, Paideia 1, p. 107. 
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to this demand and attracted by the prospects, expert teachers, 
cogiarai, came to Athens from other cities and stayed for longer 
or shorter periods. 

Some of these resident or visiting lecturers! had a contribution 
to make to political thought, others had not. They differed widely 
in their methods, doctrine and subject-matter, but their presence 
in Athens and their educational activity there demonstrated the 
connection between politics and culture, the profound influence 
of the education of the citizens on the nature and value of the 
State. What that influence ought to be they hardly asked. The 
Athenian state was taken for granted, and in various ways they 
sought to fit young men for a successful career there in politics 
ot in ‘the professions’, so far as these were differentiated. They 
did not feel the need to ask what effect the wider distribution of 
knowledge and ability would have on the State itself, but they 
created conditions which would inevitably raise such questions. 
The problem of the relations between Science and Society, the 
place of a growing body of specialists in a community, has a 
modern sound about it, but it is not essentially different from the 
problem created by the expansion of knowledge and education 
in the age of Pericles. The nature and existence of the problem 
were not then apparent, any more than the present-day problem 
was in 1870. But Plato in the next century was conscious of the 
difficulty and in his Republic the search for social justice is found 
to be closely linked with the study of the relations between Know- 
ledge and Power. In 450 3.c. there appeared to be no problem 
except, so to speak, one of production—more energy and ability, 
more knowledge. It was of course easier to instil the knowledge 
of a craft than knowledge of a subject, easier to teach ‘how’ than 
to teach ‘why’, let alone teaching an ultimate purpose. And among 
the pupils many were able to acquire a knack of doing things for 
one who could grasp the basis of a subject. 

The liberation of the Aegean from the power of Persia not only 

1 Protagoras was proud to call himself a Sophist, a teacher of mankind 
like the poets of old (Plato, Protag. 316 p - 317 C), but their subsequent un- 
popularity, in which Socrates shared, and the writings of Plato, in which 
Socrates is differentiated from the sophists, set the word cofiorjs on a pejor- 
ative course. The distinguishing marks of the older, fifth-century sophist 
were his claims (1) to expert knowledge, (2) to ability to teach, (3) to a fee 


for his teaching. Socrates made none of these claims; but in other respects 
may be reckoned among them. See Chap. V. 
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increased the intercourse of the Greek cities and islands with each 
other, but improved and extended foreign travel generally. If 
there were few who travelled for themselves, the travel-books of 
Hecataeus and Herodotus were read by many. We saw in the last 
chapter how Herodotus’ survey of the laws and customs of many 
lands had weakened the notion of Nouos as something liberating 
and inspiring and showed how it might become irksome and 
restrictive. But a far more serious challenge was at hand. If Law 
differed so much from place to place, if that which was forbidden 
in one country was permitted and even enjoined in another, surely 
Heraclitus must have been wrong when he said ‘All human laws 
are nourished by one divine law’. If he looked back to the earlier 
poets, as the Greek instinctively did in search for moral and poli- 
tical guidance, he would find the Homeric and Hesiodic concep- 
tion of Aikn, the Right Way, and its divine authority. But din, 
too, was not everywhere the same. The right way to make a 
plough or handle an ox can be found out by watching other 
people, but can you infer from observing the behaviour of men 
what is the right way to behave? Was there nothing that was 
common to all men all over the known world? It was pointed 
out by some of the cogiorai of the fifth century that the one uni- 
versal feature was that everywhere men were born, grew up and 
died. The process of growth was in Greek dvots, habitually! trans- 
lated by the Latin satura and the English nature. This discovery, 
that the ‘physis’ of man is everywhere the same, had the merit of 
being based on observation? and had important consequences, 
but did it really answer the question What is Man ?—a question 
to which Ethics and Politics must have an answer? The process 
of growth is one which man shares with all animals and if we ask 
the old teachers, the poets, what it is that distinguishes men from 
beasts, we learn again that it is just that notion of dé«7.3 The new 
teachers, as we shall see, had other answers; the essential at this 
stage is to note the actualité of the question.* 

1 But in the first instance incorrectly, since satura is not a process. But 
gvas gradually approximated to natura. See below. 

2 Opinions about the use of observation, the value of the evidence of the 
senses, lie outside the scope of this book. It is the preoccupation of this age 
with the ¢vos of Man rather than that of the Universe that is striking. 

* Hesiod, W.D. 278-279. 

“ One possible answer may be mentioned here, because there is no thinker 
to whom it can be ascribed, although developments of it are to be found 
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Now, if Nomos is considered in the light of these enquiries 
there are four possible lines of thought: first, to make gvars 
dependent on véuos and véuos on the gods. That is virtually to 
go back to the old position where Hesiod describes as vopos the 
assigning (véuew) by Zeus of dix to Man. This position was now 
impossible; vénos, as we saw, had become far too closely attached 
to the wéArs and would be quite inappropriate to describe that 
which initiates or controls the growth of the animal or vegetable 
world. In the one place where the expression ‘law of nature’ is 
used! it is intended to be paradoxical and it means not a law 
obeyed by nature but a law derived from it. It belongs in fact to 
the fourth line of thought (see below). The second possibility is 
to dissociate nomos from physis, that is from the growth-process, 
making both separately dependent on a higher power. Thus, while 
it is part of dvots to grow old and die, vdpuos is immortal and 
unageing. This is the theme of a fine poem in Sophocles,” in which 
the chorus sing of the laws which all our words and all our deeds 
must obey: “They walk on high, born in heaven above; their only 
begetter is Olympus and no dvats of mortal men engendered 
them. Never shall forgetfulness send them to sleep; there is a 
mighty god in them and he grows not old.’ This view is not new, 
it is essentially that of Heraclitus again. But, though old-fashioned, 
it was by no means dead. It was popularly summed up in the idea 
of the Unwritten Laws which were felt to be binding on all men, 
at any rate on all Greek.men, whatever be the variation in local 
vépot. The exact connotation of the phrase dypagot voproe varied 
with the speaker and the context, but they generally included the 
two precepts Jeods o¢Bew and yovdas tidy. Now both religious 


among the Cynics. It is that there is no difference at all between man and 
beast, that one is not more savage than the other and that there should be 
no education, no courts of justice, no laws, no compulsion of any kind to 
ptactise dperj. This ‘back to nature’ school of thought had in the latter part 
of the century sufficient vogue to be satirised in the comic stage. The Wild 
Men (dypior) of Pherecrates was produced in 420 B.c. We know no more 
than the passing reference in Plato, Profag. 327 D. This theory must be dis- 
tinguished from that of Callicles. In Aristophanes’ Birds, too, part of the 
comic effect is based on the fun of being a bird and behaving like one. 

1 Plato, Gorgias 483 E, xara vopov Tijs Pvcews. The Greek for ‘law of nature’ 
was dvdyKy Tis pvcews, €.g., laws which could not be broken with impunity. 
See Chap. V (Antiphon). 

2 Oecd. Tyr., 863-873. 
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observances and, still more, duty to parents were often made the 
subject of legal enactment and so were no longer unwritten. This 
may have strengthened them in practice, but it weakened the claim, 
always made on their behalf, that they came from the gods. But 
apart from the separate precepts the idea of an unwritten but 
generally accepted Law had a big future in Jurisprudence especi- 
ally in the foundations of Equity. 

The third line differs from the second only in taking a more 
anthropocentric view. Putting aside, but not denying, the un- 
written laws and considering only man-made vdpor, some came 
to the conclusion that, while human laws owe nothing to a mere 
growth-process, it was natural for man to order his life by vépor. 
This view was in the long run the most fruitful in political thought 
but it was for a time obscured by the immense popularity of the 
fourth line of thought. 

This was to make right and wrong dependent on ¢vois. Early 
science, making use of direct observation, had shown that in 
everything there appeared to be a normal or right condition. This 
might be disturbed or corrupted, as winds disturb the duos of 
the sea (Herod. vir 16) or lack of rain the normal level (ducts) of 
a river (Herod. rv 50). Medical writers spoke constantly of dicate 
gvats as the normal, healthy condition of the human body. So, if 
one may describe as right by nature (Sixatov dudcer) that which is 
in a right condition, why not describe human conduct in the 
same terms? Let those actions be right which are so by nature, 
not because man-made law or custom has decided. The rules by 
which men regulate their conduct have no validity that can be 
derived from the order of nature: men call them vduor and act 
upon them as believing in them (voyifew); but of all the existing 
laws, conventions and customs there is no trace in 7d duotkd, the 
natural things, only in ra véuia, the conventional things. Thus 
vopos and dais turn out to be mutually exclusive and directly 
opposed to each other. Whatever in all the universe, be it act or 
fact or name, is not found to be derived from dvois can only be 
said to exist vouw, that is, in virtue of some agreed opinion or 
convention of men. 

All these conflicting views and different interpretations* appear 


1 See Aristotle, Rhetoric 1, ch. 13; Andocides de Myst. 85. Further on 
unwritten laws in Sophocles in Chap. V. 
2 See last note at the end of this chapter. 
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confusing and unsatisfying and must indeed have been so to the 
older people, already unsettled by a changing outlook. But the 
majority found it all very stimulating and exciting, and it is typical 
of the intellectual ferment of the time and a good sample, so to 
speak, of the newly-dug soil. The most immediately fruitful line 
of thought was the antithesis of dvois and véyos, nature and con- 
vention; it could be applied to everything under the sun and 
could be made to yield interesting and surprising results. It re- 
quires no general illustration here: the literature of the century is 
filled with it almost ad nauseam. What use was made of it by poli- 
tical thinkers will become apparent as we examine them, but it 
will be an advantage to give here its supposed? earliest formula- 
tion and earliest ethical application. It came not from any of the 
new gogiorai but from Archelaus surnamed 6 ¢votxds. He was 
particularly interested in biology, in birth, growth and decay, 
which he associated with the principles of hot and cold. In all 
his studies of the growth of man he found no trace of right and 
wrong; these, therefore, had no existence in nature but only by 
custom or convention of man—ro Sixaov elvar Kat 7o aloypov 
od dice: adda vouw. We do not know how the ‘physicist’? worked 
out the implications of this, but there were many? who took it to 
imply that apart from the varying opinions of men there is no 
standard of morality. ‘If therefore we say “this is right” or “this 
is wrong”, the only fact expressed is the existence of some feelings 
in ourselves or in others or in both.’ Again, ‘Was not he who 
laid down véuos in the beginning a man like you or me?’ So 
says Pheidippides in the Clouds (1421), claiming the right to make 
a new vouos by which sons may beat their fathers. 

Protagoras was a native of Abdera in Thrace, a town which 
gave birth to more than one famous philosopher but was other- 
wise noteworthy for the folly of its sailors. The year of his birth 
is unknown, probably between 490 and 480 B.c. and the year of 
his death about 420, though another and less credible tradition 
made him still alive in 411. Many of his adult years were spent at 

1 Diog. Laert. 11 16. See Diels-Kranz, Vorsokr.’ §60. Archelaus was said 
to have learned from Anaxagoras and to have taught Socrates, but it may 
all be an example of the tendency to link up ancient philosophers in a kind 
of affiliation. 

2 And still are. See for example John Mackie, ‘A Refutation of Morals’, 
in the Australasian Journal of Psychology and Philosophy xxiv, Sept. 1946, from 
which the above citation is taken. 
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Athens, whither he first came between 450 and 445. Here he 
formed a close friendship with Pericles and it may have been on 
his recommendation that Protagoras was invited to become Law- 
giver in the new city of Thurii in 446-444 B.c. This appointment 
brought him into touch with Herodotus and must have involved 
some years’ residence in S. Italy, but he then returned to Athens 
and made or renewed acquaintance with Socrates and Euripides. 
He left Athens again, perhaps about 430, for it was about that 
year that the decree of Diopeithes against atheistical teaching was 
passed and Protagoras’ departure was stated to be due to an im- 
pending prosecution for atheism. About his movements after that 
date and whether he returned to Athens and where and at what 
age he died there is much uncertainty. But for our purpose the 
most serious gap in his biography is the lack of information about 
the Thurii period. Plato left to posterity some account of his own 
two ventures into practical statecraft (Chap. IX ad fin.), but we 
have no letters or autobiographical remains of Protagoras and do 
not know what kind of laws he made for Thurii. It is a plausible 
conjecture,! if no more, that he gave it a constitution modelled 
on Periclean democracy. Certainly he had a chance to do so, if he 
was so minded, for he had a free hand, and earlier lawgivers with 
the same freedom had had no such model. Aristotle mentions the 
earliest lawgivers in S. Italy,? too early for Protagoras to be in- 
cluded, but it is surprising that he makes no reference to him in 
connection with Thurii, which he twice mentions? as an example 
of how changes in constitution may be brought about all too 
easily. Aristotle gives no dates for the changes but it certainly 
looks as if the Protagorean constitution of Thurii was somewhat 
impermanent.* 

The fame of Protagoras in his own day did not rest on his 
work at Thurii but on his lectures and to a lesser extent on his 
writings. These are now lost but later antiquity preserved a list 
of titles, which covered a variety of subjects. One of these was 
mept troAtreias, the first work to bear as its title the word made 


1 Of A. Menzel in Zeitschrift fiir Politik, Vol. 111 (1910), p. 208, and 
Protagoras als Gesetzgeber von Thurit (Verhandlungen der kg]. sachs. Gesell- 
schaft, Leipzig. Phil-hist. KL, uxu, pp. 191-229). 

2 Politics 1 1274 a. 8 Politics V 1307 a 27 and b 6, 

* For reasons well shown by V. Ehrenberg in Amer. Journ. Philol., Lxrx, 
1948, 149-170. 
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famous by Plato’s Republic. Another was entitled ‘About the ori- 
ginal state (of mankind)’. It was presumably from reading these 
two books that Plato chiefly derived his knowledge of Prota- 
goras’ political doctrine which he used in the composition of the 
dialogue Prosagoras. The Protagorean doctrine of knowledge is 
discussed, if not properly understood,} in the Theaetetus, and other 
references in Plato testify to his philosophical importance. But 
the ipsissima verba of Protagoras are few and their interpretation 
even in Plato’s day was by no means clear. The fragment sup- 
posed to be the cause of his reputation and possible prosecution 
for impiety runs thus: ‘About the gods I cannot know either that 
they exist or that they do not exist nor what they are like to look 
at; for many are the hindrances to such knowledge, both the lack 
of certainty and the shortness of human life’ (Fr. 4 D®). This is 
not strictly atheism nor even consistent agnosticism and, though 
in his political theory he allowed but a small place for 76 Oeiov, 
yet he thought it worth while and found it possible to write a 
book On the Gods. Even more obscure, yet of greater importance 
for our subject, is the oft-quoted ‘Man is the measure of all things, 
of things being that they are, of things not being that they are 
not’. The interpretations and applications of this dark saying have 
been numerous. For its meaning in reference to political theory 
we can get a little further information, albeit only at second or 
third hand. Plato suggests that Protagoras would have amplified 
this statement, in so far as it relates to a State, as follows: ‘What- 
soever things appear to each city to be right and good, those 
things are right and good for it, so long as it continues to be of 
that opinion’. This is later further developed thus: ‘In matters 
relating to the wéAus each city, after determining what is good 
and bad, just and unjust, right and wrong, establishes in accor- 
dance therewith what things are lawful for itself and these are in 
truth valid for each, and you cannot say in such matters that one 
individual or one city is wiser than another.’ Opinions, it is ad- 
mitted, may differ as to what is expedient for a city, but in matters 
of morality the méAts itself is the authority and the standard is 
to be found in the consensus of opinion, 76 ow dd€av. 

If Plato here fairly represents Protagoras’ real opinion, then 
we must take it that he regarded the state as the source of morality 
and of law, each citizen being free to hold his own opinions but 

1 So F. C. S. Schiller, P/ato or Protagoras? 1908. 
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obliged in his conduct not to transgress the consensus of opinion 
as expressed by the laws. We are reminded of Rousseau’s distinc- 
tion between /a volonté générale and /a volonté de tous, but 76 Kow?fj 
dd£av is not the general will but ‘that which has been communally 
decided’, and it is not conceived as necessarily and unchangingly 
right. If the city errs, we are told (Theaet. 167), either in making 
changes or in not making them, it is the duty of wise citizens to 
exert a pacific influence and convince their fellow citizens that theirs 
is the better opinion. There is no suggestion that these wise men 
are to be in any sense rulers! and no insistence on any particular 
form of constitution, but it is assumed as a matter of course that 
the city is one governed by law and not by an irresponsible despot. 
Now there is nothing surprising in this setting up the state as 
a moral arbiter; it was part of the normal basis of the Greek city. 
But the significant thing is the frank recognition of the fact that 
if we accept the position, there must be as many different morali- 
ties as there are states. Protagoras does not therefore claim any 
universality for law, still less any divine origin. There is nothing 
here about unwritten laws. The laws of a city are the discoveries 
(edprjuara) of the good lawgivers* of the past, but they are none 
the worse for that. A man must do what is right and lawful, that 
means what is right for him at the time and in the place where 
he is. Each city requires a man first to learn its laws and then to 
regulate his life according to them; men cannot just behave as 
they like, eix7 mpdrrew. 

Such would appear to be the meaning of Protagoras’ homo 
mensura saying in relation to political theory. But it is only an inter- 
pretation of Plato’s interpretation supplemented by two references 
to Plato’s dialogue Prosagoras (326 cD). To this dialogue we must 
now turn, for it gives a much fuller account than the Theaetetus. 
First, however, it must be pointed out that there is a certain ap- 
parent incompatibility between the two dialogues on one point.® 


1 Rather do they form a kind of ‘Opposition’. 

2 And not of the gods, not a evpnua xal Sdpov Oedv, as in a famous passage 
in praise of law (Demosth. (?) xxv 17). Bad lawgivers may occur too; their 
laws must be obeyed until wiser ones are made. Protagoras had a less static 
view of the state than many. 

® On only one point, I think. Protagoras’ strong social sense is conspicuous 
in both versions, and it is only by ignoring this that other inconsistencies 
can be conjured up. See D. Loenen, Protagoras and the Greek Community, ch. 
Iv. But Loenen does not squarely face the one difficulty that remains. 
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How is it that in the Theaetetus the validity of ro Séxaov depends 
on its being laid down by a adds, while in the Protagoras, as we 
shall see, a certain feeling for, if not actual knowledge of, the right 
is stated to be universal among men? Both purport to be views of 
Protagoras, but in the Theaetetus the political doctrine is not stated 
to be derived from Protagoras, but only to be a possible deduction. 
Unless therefore the two can be shown tobe compatible,1it is safer 
to follow the Protagoras ; it is the earlier dialogue and taken all round 
gives a much more convincing account of the man and his theo- 
ries. But it is as well to remember that it is Plato’s work, a dram- 
atic reconstruction, almost a historical play, so skilfully written 
that it is easy to delude ourselves into thinking that we are reading 
a verbatim account. Yet we need not on that account reject the 
evidence; we can at least be fairly confident that the myth? 
which Protagoras tells was taken by Plato from the work of 
Protagoras, mentioned above, on the original condition of 
mankind. 

The training which Protagoras professed to give was not a 
course of lectures leading to a professional qualification and deal- 
ing only with a particular subject, such as medicine or music. It 
was expressly designed for those young men who wished to dis- 
tinguish themselves in their wéAcs, and is described as the acqui- 
sition of political skill (aroAuriuny réyvn) or political goodness 
(rodTiK apeTn), that is to say, being good at politics and being 
a good citizen.? If such a training can be given, it will go a long 
way towards solving one of the problems of practical statecraft, 
but as Socrates, who is depicted as the interlocutor of Protagoras, 
points out, experience shows that the best statesmen have not 
found any means of bringing up their sons so as to have the same 


1 The problem is too intricate to be discussed here. Loenen assumes rather 
than demonstrates their compatibility; but I owe to his book a reference to 
Max Salomon: Zeitschrift der Savigny-Stiftung fiir Rechtsgeschichte (Romanist. 
Abt.), XXXII, 1911, p. 135 ff., who reconciles the two by interpreting the 
Theaetetus passages so that dicaov is merely descriptive of law and not an 
obligation resting upon the state. 

2 The comments and conclusions come presumably from Protagoras’ other 
book, the wepi woAcredas. 

8 It is taken for granted that a good citizen will be good at politics, since 
dya8és and dpery imply both goodness and ability. Notice how in the text 
(esp. 322 B- 323 B) apery and réxym are used, first one and then the other. 
‘Virtue’ is itself a ‘skill’. 
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ability (dper7) as their fathers. Aristocracy had been based on the 
view that such ability was hereditary, or at least ran in families, 
and that only a poor substitute for an a@yafos avyp could be pro- 
duced by training. Athenian democracy had been built up on the 
contrary basis, that political goodness is not a special craft, but 
one which all citizens, simply as being citizens, were expected to 
have or to acquire in addition to their professional skill. Prota- 
goras takes up the latter position but with a significant addition. 
Political goodness is ‘being a good citizen’, but there are degrees of 
goodness. There are some citizens whom training and education 
will turn into real statesmen. We are not told which citizens are 
to be so trained or whether there is to be a process of selecting 
those with natural gifts. In practice apparently not; for the train- 
ing which Protagoras gave was open to all who could afford to 
pay the fees. If then Protagoras intended that there should be a 
corps a@ élite able to serve the State in positions of trust,! or to be 
wise and persuasive advisers on matters affecting laws and mora- 
lity,? entry into it may have depended on wealth; but we cannot 
be certain, for Protagoras nowhere constructs an ideal state. On 
the other hand, since it did not depend on noble birth, the possi- 
bility must be open to all, unless indeed one were to suppose that 
the presence of money in the pocket conferred an ability not there 
before. We would therefore expect Protagoras to agree that in all 
men, unless they are quite depraved, there is a disposition towards 
the life of a citizen and a capability of being taught. And so we do 
find; every man has a share of ‘justice and general citizen-skill’, 
petéxew Stxaoovvns Te Kal THs aAAns TrOALTUKAS Téxvns, and the 
Athenians are not unreasonable in expecting every citizen to have 
a certain degree of dpery, for without it there could be no cities 
(323 A). Instruction and practice, however, are necessary and the 
State must supplement the earlier education through the medium 
of its laws. There must be no citizen who is not an expert,‘ but 
what degree of expertness is required for all and what further 

1 Such as the ten orparnyot at Athens, an office which was frequently held 
by Pericles and became increasingly important. 

2 As envisaged in Plato, Theaet. 168 3. 

§ Hopeless cases must be put to death (Profag. 322 D). Crime must be 
punished (326 D) but always with a view to reform not retribution. This 
new and valuable theory of punishment is mentioned casually as being self- 
evident (324 B). 


4 ris dperfs, ef péAAee dds elvar, ovdéva Set iSiwreveww. 
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degree can be acquired by the rich, who make the best pupils, 
are among the things that remain obscure in Plato’s report. 

One thing, however, Plato makes perfectly clear: Protagoras 
had some answer to the question What is Man? (see above p. 48). 
By endowing him with a disposition towards justice and the other 
social virtues Protagoras has not only differentiated him from 
beasts in the same way as Hesiod did, but he has allied his 
destiny to that of the community in which he finds a home. He 
accepted as true what Aristotle afterwards said—Man is a zroAuttxov 
f@ov. Man has become a central figure in philosophy, usurping 
for the time much of the interest attaching to the cosmos and its 
primary matter. Protagoras was not the first! to make Man the 
centre, but he opened up a new line of thought by seeking to 
solve some of the problems of political theory in the light of the 
origins of political living. The earliest beginnings of communal 
life among Mankind were lost in remote antiquity and Protagoras 
had no historical record of fact to hand. Rousseau found himself 
in a like predicament when he approached a similar problem with 
the startling remark: ‘Commengons donc par écarter tous les faits, 
car ils ne touchent point a la question.”* So too Protagoras, and 
after him Plato himself frequently, makes use of a myth, partly 
traditional, partly free invention, which will illustrate, though it 
cannot prove, the author’s drift. All that we can expect from a 
2600s on early Man is that we may be able to throw some light 
on the question: ‘How can men best live together 2” by first ascer- 
taining how they cou/d first have done so. The value of the answer 
will depend on the light which it sheds on the major problem, 
not on the factual truth of the answer to the secondary question. 
So, even if we cannot categorically answer the question: ‘Did 
mutual needs first bring men together (Plato Repxb. 11) or was 
it the acquisition of property (Rousseau Discours Part 11 init.)°’, 
the discussion may prove illuminating. On the other hand Prota- 
goras, while using the myth-form, was trying to reconstruct actual 
history and drawing on his knowledge of the past. He shows 
mankind at first living in scattered families, like the Homeric 
Cyclopes, and knew that the first function of the méAis was to be 
a safe place. He knew that among early men the individual counted 

1 Before him certainly Xenophanes. See W. Nestle’s edition of the Pro- 


tagoras, Introd. p. 25. 
9 Discours sur Porigine ... de Pinégalité parmi les hommes, 1754, Pp. 2. 
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for nothing and he lends no support to the theory (see next 
chapter) that the State depended on a contract by which indi- 
viduals surrendered their liberties for the sake of their mutual 
protection. 

Taking as a basis the myth of Prometheus he adapts and 
expands it freely. He notes the miserable condition of primitive 
man and the successive marks of civilisation—religion, language, 
agriculture, weaving, building and all the various means which 
helped to make life more tolerable. But the danger from wild 
animals continued and could not be overcome except by co- 
operation and mutual aid; and all the arts which man had hitherto 
acquired did not include the ‘political art’. Hence they did not 
‘play fair’ and the first experiment in living in cities broke down.! 
In order to save the human trace from extermination Zeus sent 
Hermes to bring to men aidds and 8ixn, decency and right.? From 
this we infer that training in the political art can only be given 
when the necessaty moral qualities are present. And these two 
qualities, we next learn, make for peace in cities and unite the 
citizens in a bond of friendship’, but they do not of themselves 
make a cure for ddvxia. For this education and training are essen- 
tial. The myth concludes as follows: ‘Hermes then asks Zeus in 
what manner he is to distribute dicy and aidads to men, whether 
he is to follow the same plan as in the distribution of réyvat, 
that is to say, one person skilled in medicine to serve a number 
of other non-medical persons, and so with other crafts. Is he to 
put dicy and aiéws into the world on that system or is he to 
bestow them on all men?’ ‘Upon all men,’ replied Zeus, ‘they 
must all participate in these. If only a few were to possess these, 
as is the case with the professional skills, there would be no 
cities. And lay it down as a law coming from me that anyone 


1 pdixovv aAAjAous are ovK Exovres Thy trodTiKhY TEXVNY. 

2 On Sinn see above (Chap. I). aiSds is far more than ‘decency’. The 
Greeks themselves were puzzled by its dual aspect: positive, regard for 
others; negative, difidence and compunction. See Hesiod, V.D. 317-319, 
and cp. Ecclesiasticus tv 21. Also C. E. v. Erffa: Alias und verwandte Begriffe 
(1937). Perhaps ‘moral sense’ will do. 

3 ty’ elev wodewv Kdopor te Kai Secpol didlas ouvaywyot (322 C). Without a 
feeling of ‘being members one of another’ a city cannot be held together. 
On this passage see D. Loenen (pp. 8-11 and 108-111), who suggests so/i- 
darity as a translation of ¢iAda in its political sense. Similarly épdvoa in 
Democritus and Antiphon. 
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who is incapable of decency and right shall be put to death as a 
national pest’ (322 D). 

Protagoras therefore had no fault to find with the Athenian 
practice of assuming that all citizens, whatever their particular 
professional skill, could acquire sufficient ‘political goodness’ to 
make their advice worth seeking in national affairs; the fault lay 
in the haphazard way in which it was generally acquired, in the 
lack, that is to say, of political education. But any free! man, 
unless he is an abnormality, has the moral qualities which make 
living together possible and make him fit to be educated. But 
though all have an equal minimum endowment and are equally 
subject to an equal law, some are more educable than others. A 
combination of natural gifts and good training begun in early 
youth? will produce citizens whose advice will be better worth 
seeking than the average. These will have edBovAla, ‘good coun- 
sel’, which Protagoras stated to be the aim of his teaching.® 

It is difficult to sum up the contribution of Protagoras to poli- 
tical thought. Apart from the paucity of authentic fragments and 
the second-hand nature of our material we have to remember its 
limited scope. Plato only used what he needed for his purpose 
in the writings of Protagoras. We do not know how he taught the 
way to see both sides of a question or the need for a high, perhaps 
an impossibly high, standard of proof, if knowledge is to be at- 
tained, or what were his famous ‘Knock ’em down’ arguments. 
But the man who tries to be fair, who withholds assent for lack 
of evidence, is always likely to be misunderstood and reviled as 
Protagoras was. Particularly we cannot say what answer he would 
have given to the stock question: Which is best, monarchy, oli- 
garchy or democracy ? Probably he would have refused to answer 
it in that form but he would have found no difficulty in providing 
atguments in favour of all three, and may well have contributed 


1 Note the limitation and cp. supra p. 46 n. 1. But the idea of removing 
such a limitation was not far off; see next chapter init. But it did not survive 
in Plato and Aristotle, for whom only a free man has moral qualities. It is 
worth noting too that in Protagoras’ account of human history all the 
‘technics’ of civilisation, even language and religion, belong to a pre-moral 
era. Contrast Lucretius; see below Chap. XIII, 

* Frag. 3 Diels®. 

* Plato, Protag. 318 E, that is, before his discourses in the dialogue. 

* of xaraBdMovres (Adyar) is the title of, or a description of, one of his 
lost works. 
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something to the source of Herodotus’ ‘Persian dialogue’ (Chap. 
III). Besides, in the discourses and myth which we have just dis- 
cussed there are hints of different answers and it is possible by 
emphasising one or another to force a reply from the philosopher. 
The universality of distribution at the close of the myth and other 
features suggest icovouia, the watchword of Otanes and of demo- 
cracy; the aim «dBovAia was that of Megabyzus and oligarchy. 
Even the monarchy arguments of Darius have been asserted to 
be Protagoras’ own views, as being analogous to the position 
of Pericles.1 But the fact surely is that Protagoras had no advice 
to give about constitutions. What matters in his view is not the 
form of government but the men who make the wédts. Political 
goodness has its basis in moral goodness; and this discovery was 
one of the foundations upon which Plato built in his Republic. 
Protagoras has left behind no written discussion that has sur- 
vived. He had of course a number of guiding principles, some of 
which we know and some of which were in evidence in the work- 
ing of the Athenian constitution in the time of Pericles. So that 
if he did set about constructing an ideal constitution we may be 
sute that he would bear in mind three things, the third being by 
far the most important: 


1. All are equal before the law and all are responsible for their 
actions. 

2. The able and well-trained man is of more use than the others 
and deserves honour and promotion accordingly. 

3. That which is socially beneficial is ethically sound. 


Now the individual is not the arbiter of what is socially 
beneficial; it is 7o Kow Sdfav. The individual can but speak up 
for his own point of view. But without the moral sense in 
every individual no xowf ddé€av, no decision taken by the 
community would ever be socially beneficial; it would be socially 
disastrous. 

The other three ‘classical’? sophists, Prodicus, Hippias and Gor- 
gias, are of much less importance. A careful use of language and 
differentiation of the terms used is essential, if thought of any 
kind is to be expressed, and it is here that Prodicus of Ceos made 
a contribution. Protagoras had already laid the foundation of 

1 See notes at the end of this chapter. 
2 The four are sometimes called the ‘older’ sophists. 
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grammar! but it was his younger contemporary who tried to dis- 
tinguish between words of similar but not identical meaning. His 
best word-definition, however, is not of this type; Prodicus des- 
cribed the teachers of ‘political goodness’ as being ‘on the border 
line between ¢iAocodia and moAurixy’.? Like most of the fifth-cen- 
tury teachers he appears as a character in Platonic dialogue,’ but 
only once and then he is not taken very seriously. On the other 
hand he is frequently mentioned by Plato in other dialogues in 
such as way as to suggest that Socrates, and through him Plato, 
owed him a debt for his studies in the meanings of words. Plato 
also includes ‘the excellent Prodicus’ among the ypyorot coduorat, 
useful teachers, on account of his fable of Heracles. This is a 
story preserved in something like the original words by Xeno- 
phon. In it Heracles is depicted not as a hard-drinking athletic 
champion nor as a Dorian cult-hero, but a man who chooses 
the hard path of right action in preference to a life of ease. This 
version of the myth was destined to have a long history in mon- 
archical theory. But though he was a ‘sound’ moralist, his ethics 
had no divine sanction and he was one of those who derived the 
gods from personifications of natural phenomena (Fr. 5). Hence he 
was reckoned among the atheists.4 His general pessimism was said 
to be due to the depressing effect of living in the island of Ceos. 

Hippias of Elis travelled much and was at home everywhere, 
even in Sparta, but it was to Athens that he gave the name 
mputTavetov THs copias. His name is in the title of two Platonic 
dialogues, the Hippias Major and the Hippias Minor, but in neither 
of these does he appear to be a thinker of any account. We learn 
of his vanity and versatility but nothing of his mathematics. Like 
Prodicus, he appears in the Protagoras (337.C): he speaks of a 
natural kinship among men, not conventionally recognised, because 
Népos is a tyrant that forces men to do many things contrary to 
nature. Hippias’ political views are further described by Xeno- 
phon in a story which tells of a discussion, which can only be 
imaginary, between Hippias and Socrates on justice and law. The 


1 Plato, Phaedrus 267 Cc, épbodéraa, 
2 He did not describe a// sophists thus, but Plato found the description 
apt in certain cases (Exthyd. 304 C - 305 #); cp. infra p. 134. 
3 Protagoras 337 A. 
* Perhaps unfairly; E. R. Dodds in his edition of the Bacchae of Euripides 
(1944) p. 99. 
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views ascribed to Hippias are not inconsistent with those ascribed 
to him in the Hippias Major and may be shortly summarised thus: 
Law and custom, though contrary to dvots, are useful, if good. 
In a city in which conditions are perfect,! perhaps there, but only 
there, can 76 vdptpov be said to be 7d dixarov. On the other hand 
the unwritten laws of honouring the gods, avoiding incest and 
rewarding benefactors are stated to be valid everywhere, though 
sometimes broken, and therefore natural. Hippias made caustic 
comments on one of the great evils of political life at Athens, 
namely SiaBoAy or misrepresentation (Fr. 17). It ought to be a 
punishable offence to filch away another man’s good name. Hero- 
dotus, who knew Hippias and may have heard him on the sub- 
ject, made similar remarks, and later Isocrates took up the theme.? 
Hippias also rernarked (Fr. 4) on the power of beautiful and clever 
women in affairs of state.3 

If accurate use of language is an important asset in political 
thinking, its s&/ful use is an indispensable aid to the politician. 
The arrival in Athens in 427 B.c. of the Sicilian orator Gorgias 
of Leontini added much to the armoury of those whose ambition 
it was to sway the minds of the Assembly, but little or nothing 
to the understanding of political problems. He did not claim to 
teach zroAirixy Téxvy as Protagoras did, but only pyropixi réyv7. 
The tools of the art of rhetoric were words and its only end was 
to use them convincingly. It taught nothing except itself; but its 
possession made a man more free and more powerful to rule over 
others; and a man who could get things done, by persuasion and 
not by force, was a valuable asset to a city. But the importance of 
Plato’s Gorgias lies for us not in what the rhetoricians are made 
to say, but in the political doctrine of Callicles (see next chapter). 
We have however a great deal more of Gorgias’ actual words 
than of the other three and these include two short pieces, the 
Praise of Helen and the Defence of Palamedes, which are of some 


1 The necessary conditions (Xen. Mem. tv 4, 16) are not unlike those 
favoured by Democritus. 

2 Noted by W. Nestle in Phi/ologus txvit, p. 567, who calls it a rémos of 
the sophists. But perhaps it was also an awakening of a social conscience 
or at any rate part of the growing awareness of the need for good relation- 
ships—¢.ria, dpdvora, in city-state life. 

* Cp. Democritus, Fr. 214, who, however, was not referring to ‘the 
power behind the throne’ or to ‘petticoat government’ but to the power of 
temptation. 
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forensic but no political interest.1 The nihilism of his metaphysical 
fragments on Not Being does not prove that Gorgias was one of 
the Immoralists (see next chapter), and even Plato does not attri- 
bute such doctrines to him. At worst he was incapable of defining 
goodness, but he appeared to accept the current morality of his 
day, and part of Palamedes’ defence was that his discovery of 
writing had helped to civilise mankind by means of ‘written laws, 
guardians of justice’.? It is significant also that in his speech at 
Olympia (Fr. 8a) he urged the necessity of 6ydvora not only 
within cities, as did Democritus and Antiphon, but between the 
Greek states, as did Isocrates (Chap. VII). 

It was not among the professional teachers only that political 
theory found students and exponents. Hippodamus of Miletus,® 
who was by profession a city-architect or town-planner and as- 
sisted along with Protagoras and Herodotus at the foundation of 
Thurii about 444 B.C. (see above p. 52), was also a forerunner of 
Plato in the construction of the model state. But Plato never 
mentions him and we owe all our scanty information to Aristotle, 
who in the second book of his Po/#tics passed under review both 
the Platonic and other ‘ideal’ states, chiefly in order to point out 
their defects. He called Hippodamus the earliest of ‘those not 
engaged in politics’ to attempt to find the best kind of state. He 
was fussy and eccentric and liked to divide everything into three. 
But Aristotle’s criticism is perhaps not always fair and he does 
not comment on the significant proposal for a High Court of 
Appeal,® though he criticises other juridical reforms. The ideal 
city of Hippodamus, like that of Plato in the Republic, should not 
be too large and should contain three classes. But, unlike Plato’s, 
the classes are to be equal in status and none is to have a mono- 

1 The passage (Helen, §6) about the right of the stronger (aéduxe... 76 
Hocov tnd Tob Kpetacovos dpxec8a:) refers to the relations between men and 
gods, not men and men (Callicles in Plato, Gorgias) or men and governments _ 
(Thrasymachus). On these see next chapter. The notion occurs (Helen, § 12) 
that the plea ‘I did it under persuasion’ is as good as ‘I did it under compulsion’. 
Propaganda relies for its success on men’s ‘ignorance of the future, inability 
to grasp the present or to remember what happened last time’ (¢bid, §11). 

4 Palam. §30. 

8 He came to Athens from Miletus, where he had made his reputation. 

* ray py woArevopewr. 

5 With the result, apparently, that Vinogradoff, Outlines of Historical Juris- 
prudence, 11 49, also overlooked it, though he quotes and translates Aristotle’s 
comments on the proposals relating to return of verdicts, 
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poly of government. It is thus a class-society on equalitarian prin- 
ciples; the ten thousand citizens are to be classified according to 
their professional capacity thus: skilled workers (reyvirat), far- 
mers (yewpyot), and the armed defenders of the city. The next 
century did in fact see a good deal of professionalisation in the 
art of war, but not exactly as Hippodamus or Plato had intended. 
As for the actual work of government it is to be in the hands of 
officials elected, we do not know how often, by the people. It is 
stated that the function of the elected officials is to look after 
three kinds of business—xowd, fevixd and dpdanxd. It is inter- 
esting thus to find the interests of strangers and orphans safe- 
guarded not merely by the Unwritten Laws, but in the earliest of 
our model constitutions. The humanity of Hippodamus is further 
shown by his urging state-maintenance for those whose fathers 
were killed in war and his suggestion of special honours for those 
who ‘made discoveries beneficial to the city’. Of uncertain date 
but certainly later than Hippodamus was Phaleas of Chalcedon, 
whose theories are also discussed by Aristotle in the same review 
of predecessors. His point of view was more economic than poli- 
tical, but it would be going beyond the evidence to say that he 
really understood that political equality must necessarily be in- 
effective without economic equality. His basic principle was sim- 
ply that maldistribution of wealth was the cause of a// disunity 
and discontent. He accordingly devised a method of gradually 
reducing the property of all citizens to nearly equal portions. But 
he only applied the method to landed property, not to goods and 
chattels—an extraordinary omission at this stage of history. But 
then Aristotle’s account, which is our only source, constantly re- 
fers to things which Phaleas overlooked and we cannot withhold 
assent to his conclusion that Phaleas’ methods would be effective 
only against the minor evils of society!, since even successful re- 
adjustment of inequalities of wealth cannot of itself cure those 
defects which are fundamentally moral. But Phaleas was not the 
last to attempt the solution of age-long problems by means of a 
single formula. 

Democritus, like Protagoras, who was some twenty years senior 
to him,” belonged to Abdera; but after early travels he stayed in 

1 pds Tas puxpas ddixias. (1267 a 16). 

2 The traditional birth-date 460 is regarded by W. Kranz as much too 
early. Hermes XLV 1912, Pp. 42. 
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his native city aloof from the Sophists and when he visited Athens 
no one knew him. He was a ‘physicist’ and is chiefly remembered 
as one of the founders of the atomic theory, but like an earlier 
gvowxos, Archelaus (p. 51), he made contributions to the study of 
ethics and politics and it may well be that his work in this sphere 
was of mote value. But Plato makes no mention of him in either 
capacity and, though a very large number of sayings have come 
down to us, there is great doubt about the authenticity of many 
of them. 

When he advised that more account should be taken of the soul 
than the body (187) he was thinking, as the context shows, of the 
importance of the reasoning faculty rather than the Socratean 
emiperciobae THs pvyiis. But his general ethical outlook was simi- 
lar to that of Socrates in its emphasis on character and duty and 
on the barrenness of the pursuit of bodily pleasures (171, 217, 
235, 264 e¢a/.). Though not himself one of the professed teachers, 
he constantly insists, like Protagoras, on the need for adding train- 
ing and education to natural ability (33, 242 e¢ a/.). His ideal for 
the individual is an equable frame of mind, ed@upia, like the 
atapatia of Epicurus. He gives advice on how this is to be at- 
tained (3, 189) but he does not on that account advise or allow 
abstention from the duties of a citizen or from wodtrixn réyvn 
(157, 253). On the contrary, he believed strongly in the wéAs 
and in the dependence of everything on its smooth running (252). 
His is therefore a secular State like that of Protagoras. He be- 
lieved also in the rigorous punishment of transgressors of the 
law (259, 262). But laws, if obeyed, can and ought to make life 
easier (248); it is only because of the defects of men’s characters 
that law appears to be something restrictive (245). Quarrelsome- 
ness is the great bane of community life, as Hippias too saw, and 
as edOupin is the ideal for the individual, so dudvora is that of 
the zdAts (250). Its members should feel themselves to be friends, 
the rich and powerful lending a hand to the less fortunate (191, 
255, 261). This is perhaps the earliest reference to a charitable 
spirit in social relationships. In the matter of constitution he ex- 
pressed a preference for democracy, at least as against tyranny 


1 Especially those (Frr. 35-115) to which the name ‘Democrates’ is attach- 
ed. They are not therefore here taken into account. For a discussion see 
Diels® 11, pp. 153-154. Doubtful also are 169-297—from Stobaeus. See note 
at end of Chap. XIV. 
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(251), but he was no leveller, and the general tone is favourable 
to an aristocracy of ability whose natural prerogative is to rule 
(267); and he deplores a state of affairs, common in democracies 
with their changing officials, in which persons who show them- 
selves honest and strict while in office may afterwards be penal- 
ised (266).2 The oft-quoted saying about the poverty and short- 
ness of human life (285) has no Hobbesian connotation; it is only 
another recipe for ed@vpin—not to expect too much of life. Of 
more political import is ‘To the wise man every land is open; 
the dyahy) yvy7y has the whole world for his country’ (247). Thus 
Democritus and Hippias shared a cosmopolitan outlook long be- 
fore Alexander or the Stoics (see Chap. XII). 

Probably contemporary? with Democritus was Socrates. His 
place in political thought will be discussed in a later chapter, since 
it depends on the latter rather than the earlier part of his life. 
But it is important to note here that the youth of Socrates, the 
formative period of his thinking, was spent at Athens in the in- 
tellectual atmosphere described at the beginning of this chapter. 
The habit of critical enquiry which he there acquired remained 
with him all through his life despite any changes in the direction 
of his interest. We have, however, no really reliable information 
about his early teachers. He was, perhaps, fifteen years or so 
younger than Protagoras, and even if he did not habitually go to 
hear him lecture, he can hardly have avoided coming under his 
influence. The Eleatic philosophers, notably Parmenides, left their 
mark upon him and so too did the Pythagoreans. One tradition 
associated him particularly with Archelaus, and Plato* puts into 
the mouth of Socrates a piece of autobiography which can hardly 
be totally false: he describes his own early studies in ra duowxd, 
in the generation and decay which take place in nature everywhere, 
and refers not only to doctrines associated with Archelaus but 
also to those of Empedocles and Anaxagoras: he describes how 
his hopes of finding out the cause of things were raised and then 
disappointed; for none of these people could tell him what he 
really wanted to know: so he abandoned those studies which 


1 In view of what Thrasymachus says (see next chapter) about the rights 
of the stronger, the actual words should be noted—d¢uce. 7d dpyew olsijiov 
T@ Kpéogov, 

2 See Diels®, p. 200, but the interpretation is not quite certain. 

$ But see p. 64 n. 2. 4 Phaedo, 96-99. 
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depended on observation! and had recourse to discussion and 
argument? in the hope of finding the truth of things there. The 
full significance of this change of direction and the time when it 
took place are obscure, but the effect seems to have been that 
Socrates, dissatisfied with the older men, turned to the younger, 
more in the hope of learning from discussion with them than of 
teaching them anything. Here he found his mission and here Plato 
found him. 


1 drewpijxn Ta Ovra oxoTdéV. 99D. 
® «els rods Adyous xarapuydrra ev éxeivois oxomeiv Trav GvTwy TH adijPeiav. 99 E. 


FURTHER NOTES AND REFERENCES 
CHAPTER IV 


There is an abundant and varied literature dealing with the general 
atmosphere of mid-fifth-century Athens from George Grote’s History 
of Greece, ch. LxvtI, which is still well worth reading, to Werner 
Jaeger’s Paideia, Vol. I, Eng. Trans. pp. 283-328. The texts and frag- 
ments are in Diels-Kranz‘ (see p. 44 n.), in connection with which the 
following are useful: Wilhelm Nestle: Bemerkangen zu den Vorsokra- 
tikern und Sophisten in Philologus uxvi1, pp. 531-581; Kathleen Freeman: 
Companion to the Pre-Socratic Philosophers, 1946. 

PRotaGorAs: Plato, Theaetetus 152, 167 C- 168 B, 171-172; Prota- 
goras, esp. chs. I-xvit (309-329 B); A. Menzel, Beitrage yur griechischen 
Staatslebre, chs. 8 and 9 (S.B. Akad. Wien, Vol. 210, 1930); cp. p. 
52, n. 1; D. Loenen, Protagoras and the Greek Community (Amsterdam, 
1940). 

Protagoras misrepresented: Aristophanes, Clouds, passim; Aris- 
totle, Rhet. 1 24, 1402a, Metaph. Iv 4, 27, 1007b. P. favours demo- 
cracy and Géeichbeitstaat, Menzel, op. cit. 177, 197; favours aristo- 
cracy, A. DGring, cited by Menzel p. 187; favours monarchy, J. S. 
Morrison, Class. Quart. XXxv (1941) pp. 1-16. On Damon, a con- 
temporary of Protagoras, see note at end of Chap. II. 

Propicus: Choice of Heracles, Xenophon, Mem, 11 1 21-34; Plato, 
Symp. 177 B. 

Hippias: Plato, Hipp. Ma. 284D,E. On vowos and voptpov see 
Xenophon, Mem. tv 4 12-20, but neither testimony is very strong. 

Goraias: Plato, Gorgias, chs. 1-xv (i.e. down to 461 but especially 
450 B- 457); Philebus 58 a. His morality: Plato, Meno 71 D-E; Artis- 
totle, Pol. 1 12604 27. 
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Hippopamus: Arist. Pol. 1 1267b. Town-planning, Camb. Anc. Hist. 
V, Pp. 463. 

PHALEAS: Arist. Po/. 11 1266-7. 

Democritus: The numbers refer to the fragments in Diels.® 


The two quotations at the head of this chapter are of course illus- 
trative of the exact opposite of two of Protagoras’ views. Montesquieu 
(de ’ Esprit des Lois 1 1) and Sorel (Le Procés de Socrate 1889 Iv §v1) 
make strange bedfellows. 

On the multiplicity of notions attaching to vows and vdpos see 
F, Heinimann, Nomos und Physis (Basel, 1945), a valuable study which 
did not reach me till Chapters I to VI had been completed. 
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SOCRATES AND HIS OPPONENTS 


and particularly with intellectual activity at Athens and its 

effect on political thought. But the thinkers here treated 
represent a somewhat different outlook. They differ among them- 
selves, of course, but they take sides on questions which, though 
they may arise out of the problems faced by Democritus:or Prota- 
goras, are not identical with them. This separation is not chrono- 
logical and the writers now to be dealt with are not necessarily 
junior to those described in Chapter IV or even to Herodotus 
in Chapter III; in many cases exact dating is impossible. But just 
as Herodotus in many ways typifies the early or early middle part 
of the century, when the victory over the Mede was still upper- 
most in men’s minds, and as Protagoras and Hippias are typical 
of the mid-fifth-century, so now we may without serious error 
speak of a third period, dominated by the war between the Athen- 
ian empire and the Peloponnesians (431-404 B.c.). This is the 
period of the dvots doctrine and its varying applications to states 
and morals, of Antiphon and Thrasymachus; but it is also the 
age of Socrates and others who opposed it. It is also the time 
when Aristophanes and Euripides were at the height of their 
powers, using, the one the comic, the other the tragic stage, to 
attack from different standpoints the social evils of the day; the 
time when Thucydides was keeping a record of the events and 
speeches of the war, constantly reminded on the one hand of the 
weakened respect for law and morality and on the other of the 
magnitude, never before realised, of the problems of inter-state 
relationships in peace and in war. It is a period above all of con- 
stant antithesis, which it would be an error to think of as only 
a thetorical device, of diccot Adyou, of a’perpetual Zwiespaltigheit 
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—the moralists and the immoralists, the weak and the strong, the 
Just Reason and the Unjust, and the prayers for concord and 
cohesion, the answers of faction and disintegration. 

Antiphon the Sophist, almost certainly a different person from 
Antiphon the orator and author of the Tetralogies, was an Athen- 
ian who lived and wrote in the latter half of the fifth century. He 
was the author of a book On Truth, probably a reply or counter- 
blast to Protagoras’ work bearing the same title. But whereas the 
Protagorean *AAjGeva is entirely lost, considerable fragments of 
Antiphon’s have come to light in the papyri discovered at Oxy- 
rhynchus. These are of great political interest and certainly in 
some respects reveal a standpoint contrary to that of Protagoras. 
Antiphon is, so to speak, a ¢ddois-man; Protagoras was a vdpos- 
man; yet it was Protagoras’ particular relativistic account of vépos 
in relation to wéAts that made easy its rejection in favour of ¢vats. 
As we saw above (p. 48), those who studied ¢vois and 7a dvoid 
found at first no evidence of any law except the growth-process 
itself. What if that be truly Law, Universal Law belonging to all 
mankind, taking precedence over and often annulling the different 
man-made or city-made laws to which Protagoras and other 
people prescribed obedience ? The first conclusion which would 
follow from the acceptance of such a Law would be the abolition 
of the much-cherished distinction between Greek and Barbarian.! 
Neither Hippias (p. 61) nor Democritus (p. 66) went so far in 
cosmopolitanism as this, but Antiphon did. Not only did he dis- 
approve of the practice of honouring fellow-Greeks on the mere 
ground of ancestry but, since in the process of growing all men are 
alike, keeping alive by means of breathing and eating, so he held that 
Greeks and Barbarians do not differ and should be treated alike. 
It would follow that within the zédus there should be no consti- 
tutional advantage attaching to high birth, though wealth could 
have privileges. But we have no record of Antiphon’s constitu- 
tional theory, if ever he had one. 

In a fragmentary context (1364 a)* he refers to justice as ‘not to 
transgress the legal provisions of the city in which one is politi- 
cally engaged’. This is equivalent to the theory of 76 vdputpov 
=76 Sixatov and was widely accepted as a working definition. 


1 Equality of the sexes might also follow; but that, oddly enough, was 
left to Plato to deduce (Repub. v 455 A). 
2 P. Oxy. See note at end of chapter, 
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In its reference to separate cities it recalls Protagoras. But Anti- 
phon draws his own inferences as follows: ‘It is very useful to 
behave justly when there are witnesses to one’s conduct, but when 
there is no chance of being found out, there is no need to be 
just.’ This reasoning Antiphon bases on the doctrine that ra rijs 
pvcews are opposed to 7a THv vopwy, for the laws are conventions 
made by men among themselves; punishment and disgrace only 
follow those transgressions that come to the knowledge of the 
makers of the agreement. It is very different with the laws of 
guots. These cannot be transgressed and any attempt to do so 
meets with nature’s instant retaliation, and this retaliation is neither 
greater when the attempt to flout nature is seen by witnesses, nor 
less when it is not. And, he adds, employing the now commonly 
drawn distinction between Opinion and Truth, the hurt suffered 
is od dia Sdéav adAa bi’ GAnOevav. The artificial laws which attempt 
to lay down what we may or may not see or hear or do have no 
validity. Only those laws are valid for our eyes, ears, hands and 
feet, which the natural capacity of these organs makes it necessary 
for us to observe, unless we want to blind, kill or maim ourselves.1 
Therefore although it is often advantageous and profitable to be 
seen obeying the conventional laws, these are fetters on nature, 
Seopa THs dvoews. There follows a much-mutilated part of the 
papyrus dealing apparently with the possible objection that things 
which we do not like may nevertheless be good for us. Antiphon 
then criticises laws for the inadequate protection which they give, 
their failure to prevent suffering and injury. They not only inter- 
vene too late but, when it comes to a trial, allow the aggressor- 
party to use all the resources of rhetoric to secure his acquittal. 
There is here another tantalising break in the papyrus, just when 
Antiphon looks like appearing among the ranks of the denouncers 
of pynTopurr). 

Another papyrus (P.Oxy. 1797), probably also a fragment of the 
*Adjfeva, begins in the middle of another passage relating to the 
just, but it also fails, owing to incompleteness of text, to inform 


1 These are comparatively homely instances, like the neglect of the law of 
gravity by walking over a cliff-edge. But Euripides in his Hippolytus (428 B.c.) 
takes up the idea, perhaps from this very passage, and applies it to sexual 
passion considered as a law of life and the possible consequences of resistance 
to it. Both Phaedra and Hippolytus in different ways resist; the nurse is the 
‘sophist’ who accepis it. 
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us what Antiphon’s own definition would have been. We read 
that it is both just and expedient to tell the truth when bearing 
witness. On the other hand there will be cases in which he who 
tells the truth will not be just. For if it be true that ‘To do no 
man wrong unless you have sustained wrong’ is justice, cases may 
well arise in which a truthful witness causes by his evidence dam- 
age to a person who has done him no wrong. He will moreover 
make an enemy of that man for life; thus two people suffer dé.- 
Knpara as a tesult of action declared to be Sixatov. It looks as if 
Antiphon meant therefore to reject the statement that justice 
means doing no man injury when you have received none, but 
the sequel does not appear to say this.? 

Before the publication (in 1915 and 1922 respectively) of these 
two papyri the work of Antiphon was known through the usual 
short quotations in later writers. Some came from the work on 
Truth, others from the zepi ‘Opovoias. For he too saw the need 
for concord in daily life (Fr. 49, Diels) but he does not seem 
to have elevated it to a political principle or to have equated it 
with justice.? The fragments of both works present an extra- 
otdinary medley covering a wide range of topics. Few have any 
direct bearing on zoAurtxy, but many are pieces of moral advice 
rising rather above the average and quite unlike the opinion of 
an author who would only advocate honest conduct when dis- 
honesty would be found out. The effect of environment on char- 
acter (Fr. 62), the need to be master of oneself (58), the streng- 
thening of the character by resistance to temptation (59) make 
strange teading. He quotes Sophocles’ Creon‘ on the evils of 
anarchy, but applies it not to politics but to the misbehaviour of 

1 Or ‘since’. Thus it makes all the difference to our knowledge of A.’s 
own doctrine whether the missing letters in Co/. 1 1.12 are to be restored 
€ure p OF EmrerTrE Dp. 

2 It appears, if the text (Co/. 11 1l.20-21) be right, to warn us not to enter 
into a contract under the terms ‘no wrong to be inflicted or received’ be- 
cause of the uncertainty of carrying it out. It should be noted that here is 
yet another case of confusion caused by undeveloped terminology; dd.xetv 
means not only ‘to be unjust’ but (1) to be guilty (of something) and (2) to 
wrong (a person). 

8 As did unnamed speakers in Plato, C/tophon 410 A. ‘Opévoia, as we saw 
in the previous chapter, was a universal topic for discussion in various aspects, 
but there is no reason to connect the discussions in Xenophon (Mem. rv 4,16) 
and Isocrates (Areop. 31-35) with Antiphon’s work. 

4 Antig. 672; see p. 28 n. 
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children and the need for education (61). Onthe other hand the frag- 
ments show him as a student of ra ris dUcews, of weather and 
natural phenomena, also as a geometrician with theories about the 
nature of the gods and of time. Apparent references to uncivilised 
tribes may conceal a reference to theories about wild men of nature.} 

Chalcedon lies on the opposite side of the Bosporus from By- 
zantium. Thence came Thrasymachus, who spent a good part of 
his life at Athens, but returned to Chalcedon to die. The years 
of his Athenian sojourn are quite uncertain, but they probably 
fell within the twenty-seven years of the Peloponnesian war and 
caused him to come under the influence of Gorgias. Antiphon 
had gathered fruits on every tree, Thrasymachus stands closer to 
Gorgias than to any other. His work was largely concerned with 
the style, diction and rhythm of Greek prose, and in his oratory 
he was said to be an adept at arousing the passionate emotions 
of an audience. The excellence of his prose style is vouched for 
by our one considerable fragment (No. 1) preserved by Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus and referred to by Plato (Phaedrus 267). In Plato’s 
picture of him in the Republic he is bitter-tongued and loses his 
temper easily, and it was doubtless part of his technique to make 
an audience indignant by appearing angry himself. But it must 
be admitted that the political theory associated with the name of 
Thrasymachus comes entirely from his appearance in the opening 
scenes of Plato’s Republic and a mere mention of him in the C/i- 
phon as a person who had a theory about justice. The one reference 
to dixatoovvn in the tradition* about Thrasymachus says nothing 
about justice being the right of or in the interests of the stronger. 
Indeed, were it not for Plato’s account of him in Republic 1, Thra- 
symachus would have been marked down, on the strength of the 
speech partly preserved by Dionysius, as an advocate of all that 
was old-fashioned in morals and politics. However, it does not 
necessarily follow that Plato’s account is entirely imaginary.? For 
in the first place the speech from which Dionysius quoted was 
written to order, as speeches often were, for some client who 
wished to create a good impression by the sentiments expressed. 
In the second the reference in the Platonic commentator does not 


1 See above p.48,n.4. ? Acommentator on Plato, Phaedr. 239. Diels® p. 326. 

$ So H. Gomperz, Sophistik und Rhetorik (1912), ch. 111. 

4 As a foreigner Thrasymachus would not himself have had a chance to 
deliver.speeches to the Athenians about their good old constitution. 
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profess to give the views of Thrasymachus, only to record his 
opinion that men found justice very useful and that the gods, if 
they had had any concern for men, would not have overlooked it. 

The doctrine had its origin in the appeal to dvars but the in- 
ference drawn is quite different from Antiphon’s, and at one point 
directly opposed. From the similarity of men’s growth everywhere 
Hippias and Antiphon had deduced a kinship xara dow. Thrasy- 
machus, if we may trust an isolated reference (Fr. 2), was in 
favour of maintaining a distinction between Greek and Barbarian. 
But in looking at the realm of nature to find a law of conduct 
some, Thrasymachus and Callicles among them, found something 
else besides the process of growing and the retaliations of Nature. 
They observed that the larger and stronger animals devoured the 
weaker and that the quick-witted and clever could hoodwink the 
slow and stupid. This appeared to be abundant proof that it was 
in accordance with Nature that the strong should have mastery 
over the weak. Such a doctrine is capable of three applications 
and each of the three was made in theory and in practice. Applied 
to individuals it leads to the superman theory of Callicles; applied 
to whole states it leads to the Machtpolitik of the Athenians at 
Melos (see Chap. V1). Thirdly it can be applied so as to produce 
a theory of government within the state, namely that the right to 
govern belongs to those that have the power to do so. It is this 
third that is associated with the name of Thrasymachus. In Plato’s 
account he supports the theory by stating certain facts as he sees 
them. He finds that in Greek city-states the laws have been framed 
and the constitution drawn up so as to suit the interests of the 
dominant power, whether that be the One, the Few or the Many, 
a tupavvis, dpiotoxpatia or Snuoxparia. Hence if a constitution 
is to be regarded as an embodiment of the principles of justice, 
it follows that the principles of justice are identical with the in- 
terests of the ruling power, and justice may be described as 76 tod 
Kpeitrovos suppépov. There was nothing shocking in all this; it 
had been the regular practice in times past. At worst one might 
say that Thrasymachus in modern parlance had not kept himself 
up to date on the theoretical side of his subject, neglecting Pro- 
tagoras and making no serious attempt to understand the state 
and its function. Certainly neither Protagoras before him nor 
Plato after him held that the aim of the state should be to promote 
the interest of the rulers themselves. Plato further depicts Thrasy- 
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machus, whose name means ‘doughty fighter’, as holding a theory 
of ruler-infallibility, that the ruler, gad ruler, cannot make a mis- 
take as to what is in his own interest, that is, as to what is just. 
But this, since it leads to his eventual discomfiture, can hardly 
be more than a position into which Plato for his own dramatic 
purpose has manoeuvred the speaker. What we miss here is a 
statement of how Thrasymachus’ dictum would appear as applied 
to the three types of constitution. All through the argument 
minority rule seems to be taken for granted and we hear of no 
statement by Thrasymachus of the view, which might reasonably 
follow, that justice is the interest of the majority. We do, however, 
find it in the Gorgias (483 8), but there it is combated by Callicles 
himself; for he, while agreeing that framers of laws frame them 
to suit their own interest, yet maintains that the law-making 
majority are not really strong but weak. About Thrasymachus 
we can learn little more that is to our purpose. The argument in 
Republic 1 moves away from the rights of government to the 
rights of the individual. Thrasymachus is made to describe justice 
in the conventional sense as something foolishly altruistic; the 
way to success is that of injustice, not petty crime, of course, but 
large-scale wickedness and self-seeking. Here again Thrasymachus 
is simply arguing from facts. Moreover, he appears in this latter 
part of Republic I as holding views similar to those of the op- 
ponents of Socrates as depicted in Plato’s Gorgias. ‘There Polus 
the rhetorician not only defends the art of rhetoric as a means of 
advancement, but puts forward ‘success at any price’ as a rule of 
life. As Croesus in Herodotus’ story (1 30) had tried to make 
Solon agree that his wealth, power and prosperity as king of 
Lydia entitled him to be considered most fortunate of men, so 
Polus, who cites the ruthless and successful Archelaus of Mace- 
don, and Thrasymachus fail to convince Socrates, when they try 
to uphold a similar doctrine. This doctrine of the successful and 
powerful man is more cogently, but in Plato’s account not more 
successfully, argued by Callicles with whose name the ancient 
superman theory is associated. 

Callicles was not a sophist or professional teacher like Polus 
and Thrasymachus, but he must have been a pupil of Gorgias? 

1 Aristotle, Rhetoric 11 23, 1400 b. 


2 The pupils of the school of Gorgias were very numerous. How far the 
‘immoralism’ of a Callicles or a Meno was due to the school is impossible 
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and a believer in rhetoric. Nothing, however, is really known 
about him and it has been suggested that he is either an imaginary 
person, created by Plato to act as expounder of the doctrines, or a 
real person, perhaps Charicles, one of the Thirty, given a different 
name. In the Gorgias the dramatic starting point of Callicles’ inter- 
vention is the paradox with which Socrates had silenced Polus— 
‘to do wrong is more disgraceful than to suffer it’. To this Calli- 
cles replies by stating the fundamentals of his position, especially 
the distinction between duos and véyuos, which, he says, Socrates 
had quite neglected. Whether this distinction is really fundamental 
and absolute he does not discuss, but he shows that the Socratic 
paradox is contrary to dvous, since it is natural to avoid being 
hurt. Moreover, as the realm of nature shows, it is equally natural 
to hurt others where there is anything to be gained. So dvats 
teaches us that it is jast that the better? man should have more 
than the worse, the more powerful than the less powerful. So 
far Callicles’ position is not more extreme than that of the ‘Old 
Oligarch’’ or any other disbeliever in Athenian equalitarianism. 
He notes with some contempt* that where the mass of citizens 
have the power to make laws, they make them to suit the interests 
of the masses, mpés ...70 adrots cuppépov, and for the express 
purpose of preventing the powerful from getting that larger share 
to which Nature has entitled them. Thus Callicles is not thinking 
in terms of government power but of the strong man’s right to 
power. But the superman is not complete unless his strength lies 
not only in his own superior skill and brains, but also in his free- 
dom from any scruples about their use. The ‘immoralism’ is now 
complete. The justice of which the weak prate is fit only for the 
to say (cp. p. 63); not all believers in rhetoric were immoralists. Meno the 
Thessalian is, like Gorgias himself, not unsympathetically handled by Plato. 
But Xenophon (Anabasis 1 6, 21-29), who knew him, makes him the perfect 
example of unscrupulous self-seeking, but does not mention that he was 
educated by Gorgias, as Plato does. ‘A man who is not a scoundrel’, said 
Meno, ‘is not properly educated.’ 

1 482 D: ro dduxety alaxov Tob ddiKxetobar. 

2 dueivwy, not teally different from xpeirrwy. Both denote the abler, the 
stronger, as we might say of one of two athletes, ‘the better man of the two’. 

8 Name given to the unknown author of a political pamphlet on the 
Constitution of Athens ¢. 424 B.c. See below pp. 83-84. 

4 Yet this is what Lycophron (see below), who also based his political 
theory on ¢vats, approved. If ¢vcis was less changeable than vdyos, it had 
many meanings and applications. See note at end of Chap. IV, p. 68. 
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weak, for miserable servile people ‘who were better dead anyway’ 
(483 B). Give me a man ‘who has enough raw nature in him to 
shake off the trammels, break through and escape, trampling on 
our scraps of paper, our mumbo-jumbo and eyewash and all our 
unnatural conventions’ (484 4). The only valid vépos is that of 
gvors and that is Pindar’s vépos wavrwv Baowdevs. Fancy expecting 
Heracles to pay for the oxen of Geryon! Nature’s justice knows 
no such pettifogging distinctions between right and wrong. 
This is the paradox of Callicles; on the basis of the absolute 
opposition of dvais and vdyos it abolishes all accepted law, in- 
cluding the Unwritten Laws; the effect is to reverse the ordinary 
meaning of véuos and to turn all the gentler virtues into vices. 
And this reversal of values, as Thucydides (111 82) tells us, did in 
fact sometimes take place. It remained for Plato to demonstrate 
that no state could exist on such a basis. But the Socratic paradox, 
that it is better to suffer wrong than do it, also involved a reversal 
of values. The accepted code of social behaviour did not demand 
such self-sacrifice, but quite expected, for example, that an ac- 
cused man would use every means (dv zoveiv) to secure an 
acquittal. Here again it was Plato who showed that this particular 
reversal of value, amounting to a change of heart, was essential 
for the construction of a just state. Plato, as W. Jaeger! has well 
shown, was able to understand both points of view, and perhaps 
himself felt keenly the Will to Power, its dangers and temptations. 
It is perhaps worth while here to anticipate a little further and 
note that Plato was constantly in search of the right kind of man 
to exercise personal rule and hoped to find the answer in himself. 
At any rate he was sure that the answer would be the exact re- 
verse of that of Callicles. Instead of saying, “The man who by his 
efforts has risen to the top is the man fit to rule,’ we ought to say, 
‘Find the man who is fit to rule and put him at the top’. Thus it is 
that, with his own ideas in mind about the philosophical training 
necessary to make a ruler, he makes Callicles speak disparagingly 
of education® as something only suitable for young people and 
not worth the attention of grown men. According to Callicles 
people who spend all their time in the study of it lose touch with 
actual life. Far from being a training for ruling, it is a positive 


1 Paideia Vol. 1 p. 138. 
2 This is more nearly what he meant by ¢:Aogod¢eiv than an expression like 
‘study philosophy’. See further p. 124 n. 
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drawback to the strong man to concern himself, like Socrates, 
with the cultivation of the mind. This degrading of intellectual 
pursuits is one of the many resemblances between the Calliclean 
and the Nietzschean superman.! But Plato was more afraid of the 
effect of unregulated literary and artistic pursuits. One remark, 
however, which Plato puts in the mouth of Callicles expresses a 
contempt which Plato also felt for the professed educators of the 
day.2 There are some points of contact between Callicles and 
Heraclitus, for both favoured free rivalry, so that the ‘better man’ 
might always come out on top. But Heraclitus, so far as can be 
seen, had none of Callicles’ contempt for intellectual education.’ 

Other pupils of Gorgias who applied the standard of ¢vats to 
political theory were Alcidamas the rhetorician and Lycophron 
the sophist. Both these and Glaucon too (see below) belong more 
properly to the fourth century, but it is convenient to mention 
them here. Alcidamas said, ‘God set all men free. Nature has 
made none a slave.’ Euripides had already (Ion 85 4-856) remarked 
that the difference between slave and free lay only in the word 
used. This marks the third and final step in the doctrine of uni- 
versal equality, promoted first by Hippias and then by Antiphon. 
Alcidamas used to speak of laws as ‘cities’ kings’—a rhetorical 
flourish to which Aristotle objected—but he also said that philo- 
sophy was a ‘bulwark against the laws’, that is, presumably, 
against their too rigid application. To Lycophron was ascribed 
the theory that ‘law is a mutual guarantee of rights’.5 In a state of 
nature there were no moral restraints and no law but jungle law. 
The city-state came into being not dvce., but vou, that is, by a 
contract (ovvOy«7n). If this view of the zoAus were correct, it would, 
says Aristotle, be more like an alliance in war than a community 
and it would not be capable of exercising any morally educational 
power such as a Greek expected from a wéAts. Lycophron further 
interpreted dvois as showing that the weak naturally become 
strong if they keep together, and that the power of the nobles 
was a figment, there being no difference between well-born and 

1 There are also differences. See A. Menzel, Bestrdge (note at end of Chap. 
IV) p. 246 ff. Plato’s and Aristotle’s ‘god among men’ owes nothing to 
Callicles or to Heracles the cattle-lifter. 

2 Gorgias $19 B [of ddoxovres] madevew avbpamous eis aperiy. 

3 Cp. Chap. II, pp. 29-31. 

4 Aristotle, Rheforic 11 3, 3 and 4 (1406). The context gives no clue. 

5 éyyuntis GAdjAots trav Sixaiwy. Aristotle, Po/ftics u1, 1280 b. 
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low-born. The contract theory appears also in Plato’s Republic 
Book II, where it is explained by Plato’s brother Glaucon, not as 
being his own, but as a view of the origin of law held by other 
people; these, however, are not named. The following extract will 
illustrate the theory further. “The theory is that to do wrong is 
good, to be wronged evil, and that the evil of being wronged is 
greater than the good of doing wrong. So when men have had 
their fill of wrong and being wronged, those who have been 
unsuccessful in avoiding the one and seizing the other decide that 
it would be to their advantage to make an agreement one with 
another on a basis of “‘no wrong to be inflicted or suffered”’, unr’ 
adiceiv nr’ adixetobar.! And here, they go on to say, you have 
the origin of the making of laws and agreements and the use of 
the terms just and /awful to describe that which is laid down by 
law. ... This justice is not welcomed as a good, but is only valued 
by reason of one’s inability to do wrong.’ 

Critias, the poet-politician and many-sided genius who met his 
death in 403 B.c., was a relative of Plato, an associate, but after- 
wards an enemy of Socrates, and one of the Thirty, who misruled 
Athens for some months after her defeat by the Peloponnesians 
in 404. He was a playwright, a musician and a prose-writer but he 
was not a professional sophist; his rank and birth would have 
precluded such a thing. But the error of Philostratus in calling 
him Kpirias 6 coftorjs was a venial one, for Critias was the 
embodiment of a certain type of cod¢ia, of many-sided and un- 
scrupulous cleverness, which helped to bring the name coduorys 
into disrepute. The average Athenian, for whom he had nothing 
but contempt, disliked him also for his irreligion, his oligarchical 
and pro-Spartan views and even his unorthodox literary judg- 
ments (44) and practices (4). His attitude of intellectual superiority, 
admiration of Spartan education and Thessalian horses may be 
seen in fragments of two works on Constitutions, one in prose 
(31-38) the other (6-9) in elegiac verse. There is, however, little 
of constitutional theory in these fragments, which suggest that 
Critias was interested in habits of life, material wealth and pro- 
ducts of manufacture. This is further illustrated by an elegiac 
poem (2) in which he seeks to determine the origin and discovery 


1 This formula occurs in Antiphon. See above p. 72 n. 2. It was 
commonly used in arranging a truce or other inter-state agreement, e.g. 
Xenophon, Anabasis vr 1, 2. 
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of pottery, chariots, chairs, bronze and the invention of letters 
and verses. It is therefore perhaps significant that the most im- 
portant fragment (25) for our present purpose is also a kind of 
tentative contribution to the history of civilisation. It comes from 
a satyric drama entitled Sisyphus. {nto the mouth of the leading 
character Critias puts a new theory of the state, by which it rests 
not on force but on fraud. The contrast between this myth and 
that of Protagoras is striking. The forty-two lines commence thus: 
‘There was a time when the life of man was disordered and like 
that of wild beasts controlled by brute strength. There was then 
no reward for the good nor any punishment for the bad. Next, 
men conceive the idea of imposing laws as instruments of punish- 
ment, so that justice may be sole ruler and hold violence in check. 
If any erred, he was punished. Then, since the laws only pre- 
vented the commission of deeds of open violence, men continued 
to commit secret crimes. At this point it is my belief that some 
far-seeing and resolute man saw the need for a deterrent which 
would have effect even when secret deeds were done or contem- 
plated. So he introduced the idea of divinity, of a god always 
active and vigorous, hearing and seeing with his mind. . . all that 
men say or do.’ Sisyphus is then made to recount how successful 
the deception was. Men readily accepted the fiction and believed 
that deaths by lightning and other sudden disasters were sent as 
punishments for wrong-doing. “This then was the origin of belief 
in the gods as well as of obedience to the laws.’ 

Thus Critias, like his contemporary Diagoras of Melos, was a 
thorough-going atheist. Moreover he was the first of many others 
to see the political uses to which religion might be put. For keep- 
ing the lower classes in order (if that be the context of Fr. 22) 
voptos was insufficient, for clever speakers could always get round 
the law; but they could not corrupt good character. The loss of 
the many works of this astonishing and unscrupulous man, hated 
by the pious Xenophon and by many others, the object of mixed 
disapproval and admiration in his own set,! has left a most un- 
fortunate gap in dramatic and political literature. Cynical, super- 


1 Such as Alcibiades, Plato and another young cousin, Charmides. Plato’s 
unfinished dialogue Critias is one of his later works and the myth of Atlantis 
bears no resemblance to any of Critias’ known fragments and the gods, far 
from being a figment, are the originators of the political order (Critias 
109 C-D). In the Timaeus and the Charmides he also appears. 
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cilious and contemptuous he was, yet he may have been the first 
to see the importance of economic history in politics, and he was 
certainly the first sociologist to advise pre-natal care for fathers 
as well as mothers (32). 

While there is nothing in the Critias remains to show that he 
deduced any political or moral theory from the workings of 
nature, the general tone allows us to class him along with those 
who believed that since it comes naturally to men to behave 
badly, they may be permitted to do so. But the immoralists did 
not have it all their own way; Protagoras was not altogether for- 
gotten and Socrates was winning friends as well as making enem- 
ies. Other champions of law and justice there were (Plato, Repub. 
11 366 £) but their names have not come down to us, and the only 
considerable piece of writing, found in a manuscript of Iamblichus 
the mathematician, has no name attached to it. The author, whom 
we call therefore Anonymus lamblichi, is anxious, like Diodotus 
in the Mytilenean debate,} to show himself as a realist, a practical, 
unsentimental man of the world. He does not attempt to show, 
and this is just what Adeimantus? complained of, that justice is 
to be valued for its own sake, not for the advantages which it 
brings. On the contrary, his advice is to try and acquire a good 
reputation, which will take some time, to get training in making 
speeches and other forms of skill, to make oneself useful to in- 
fluential people and, within limits of caution, to expend one’s 
money to this end. But whatever power one may gain is always 
to be used eis ayaba cai vopryza. Money has its uses, but do not 
let greed for it master you, or allow your eagerness to get on and 
prosper to degenerate into 7rAcovefia. This is aimed at the doc- 
trines of Callicles and Thrasymachus. We must not, says the 
author, confuse apery with the power to do well for oneself or 
think it weakness to obey the laws. Even the superman (izrepdu7js), 
supposing him to be exempt from wounds and disease and even 
from the power of the law itself, can only pursue his career if he 
gets the laws on his side. (So Deioces the Mede rose to power 
by being a just judge.*) On the more general aspects of political 


1 Thucydides 111 48; see Chap. VI. 
2 Plato, Republic 11 366 E: obdeis mavrore epetev ddixiav ob3° emivecer Sixacoovvnv 
GMAws } Sdéas ve Kai TYsas Kal Swpeds tds an’ abrav yuyvopevas. 
8 These allusions are of course not in the text. The story of Deioces is in 
Herodotus 1 96-99; the strife at Corcyra in Thucydides 111 82. 
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order the author has an old-fashioned flavour. Peace and good 
order he praises as being advantageous not only, though perhaps 
chiefly, to men of property, but also to those not so well off (6vc- 
tuxobvres), because only in a law-abiding community do charity 
and mutual help prevail. E¥voyia brings leisure, too, for peaceful 
and cultural pursuits; dvouia leads to external war and internal 
otdots, where every man’s hand is against his neighbour’s and 
men ate constantly suspicious. (So at Corcyra in 427 B.c.1). But 
his pacificism did not cause him to shut his eyes. On the contrary 
he was mote practical and realistic than the dvais-theorists. He 
warns his fellow men that in a state of dvouia, when men lose all 
sense of justice, the inevitable outcome is the seizure of sole power 
by the most unscrupulous. Absence of vdéyos and dixn gives the 
intending tyrant his chance. If it is the wéAts that makes civilised 
life possible, law and justice must be made supreme, for these 
make and keep the wéAts together. 

The author thus raises a question which, as we saw at the be- 
ginning of this chapter, badly needed answering at the end of the 
fifth century and indeed was always felt to be supremely import- 
ant by Greek political thinkers. If the city-state is to be preserved 
we must know what are the forces which hold together (ovvoii- 
Ce, cuvéyerv) men and cities. Clearly, as this author implies, 
some agreed conception of 70 dixaov is a first requirement. Others 
had pointed out the need for ¢iAia and mutual goodwill. Clearly, 
too, the supply of food, of goods and services considered essen- 
tial and a medium of exchange. The interchange of these and the 
many and various dealings of men with men form a large part of 
the life of a wéAis. And the continued existence of the city de- 
pends, as Aristotle? saw, on the fairness of the dealings and on 
the acceptance of reciprocal obligations. Plato, as we shall see, 
laid emphasis on unity as well as justice. Here again it was Aris- 
totle who saw that excessive desire for unity and uniformity ends 
by destroying not preserving the woXts.2 Lwlew rv wodw, ‘keep 

1 See footnote 3, p. 81. 

3 Erhics v 5, 6, 1132 B fin. “The city is held together by interchange of 
services On a proportionate basis’; and Polstics 1, 1261 a: 76 foov 76 dvn- 
merroves ade. tas médes. Cp. Euripides, Phoen. 538. The urgency of the 
question is even more forcibly illustrated by Euripides Supp/. 312-314: 70 
ydp to. ouvéxov avOpuimuy meres | rob7’ e008", Srav Tis Tos vépous ad@ly Kakds—words 
vety much like those of Anon. Iambl. 

§ Politics 11, chs. 1 and 11, 
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safe the city’; but were there not some who rejected even this? 
There was nothing in Nature about the State, and the dvats-ex- 
tremists, like Callicles and Critias, must, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, reject the State. There was no need to wait for Plato 
(Repub. I) to show that the unlimited right of the stronger and 
cleverer can only mean tyranny or anarchy. There was, however, 
with the possible exception of the Cynics (Chap. XII), no philo- 
sophy of anarchy in Greek political theory. And in practice the 
power of the Athenian people, the djuos, exercised through the 
law-courts! as well as the assembly, was stronger and more en- 
during than that of the cleverest orator. This kept the woAus in 
existence, but the individual citizens had no such restraint and no 
such safeguard, though every politician of the day professed to 
be able to give them just what they wanted. How far in fact all 
honesty and decency disappeared from Athenian life we can 
hardly tell, but the war and the plague certainly lessened and 
weakened the regard for such things; and it became all too easy 
to laugh at those who strove to maintain standards of conduct 
as clinging blindly to outmoded ways and to a bourgeois culture 
of diroxadia. Were Demaratus (Herod. vir 103) still alive and 
visiting Athens he would have had to say ézeort yap oft SeamdTns 
od NOMOZ én adda AHMOX That anonymous writer who 
is sometimes called the Old Oligarch, has characterised the 
Sjuos-morality as ‘Ignorance of moral principles (dya@ia) and un- 
sctupulousness (zovnpia) combined with loyalty (edvora) to the 
popular cause’; and again, ‘What you think is bad government 
means power and liberty for the people’. Thus those whose grand- 
fathers had fought and won the battle for Néyuos the liberator 
now were eager to throw it off as slavery. Whenever the violence 
of internal ordois or the hardships and miseries of war opened 
the way, there the bonds of ‘slave-morality’ were loosened and 
the ‘transvaluation of values’? might begin and men might adopt 
moral sentiments wholly opposed to those of tradition. It was 
now possible, and among some people habitual, to judge actions, 

1 Readers acquainted with Athenian history will not need to be reminded 
of the extent to which the law-courts were used as a political weapon. See, 
for example, C. Bonner, Aspects of Athenian Democracy, ch. 1. 

4 See p. 40. 

3 Nietzsche’s phrase is similar to Plato’s e€a\ay} radv elwhdrwr voptpcwr 
(Phaedrus 265 A) where it is used to describe what goes on in the brain of a man 
going mad! 
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whether of cities or of persons, by reference to non-ethical stan- 
dards and to declare those to be right which serve a particular 
purpose or promote a particular cause such as the social good, 
or the redemption of society, or merely, as Thrasymachus said, 
the interests of the ruling class. Even the Old Oligarch, who was 
no friend of Athenian democracy, uses ‘justly’ and ‘unjustly’ to 
mean conformably or not to the interests of the ruling d7jpos.? 

It was in such an intellectual atmosphere that Socrates spent 
his later years, very different from the days of his youth in the 
Athens of Pericles and Protagoras. The man and the hour were 
well matched. Socrates was convinced that honesty, courage, 
decency, fairness and justice had a meaning of their own, and he 
spent much of his life discussing what the meanings really were 
—a life which called forth the scorn of a Callicles at one extreme 
and the disapproval of an Anytus at the other. Had Socrates been 
the kind of man to sing the praises of a stable society and the 
virtues that make a good citizen, instead of seeking to know the 
fundamental bases, both of the society and the virtues, less would 
have been heard of him, and he would not have been twice? sin- 
gled out by Aristophanes as typically free-thinking and irreligious, 
and as sponsoring, with apparent indifference to the issue, a de- 
bate between the dixasos Adyos defending old-fashioned ways‘ and 
the new cleverness of the ddixos Adyos. 

This strange, warm-hearted and impressionable man, who in 
his youth had absorbed the influences of Parmenides, Zeno, Pro- 
tagoras, Anaxagoras and Archelaus, had now settled down to pur- 
sue wisdom in his own way. He had, it seems, been influenced by 
a reply given to his friend Chaerephon by the Delphic oracle. The 
Pythia, asked whether any man was wiser than Socrates, replied 


1 Cp. p. 60 (Protagoras). 

2-H. Frankel, Amer. Journal of Philology 78 (1947) p. 309. 

8 First in 424 B.c. at the first performance of The Clouds, then in 422 when 
it was revised with additions. The play’s comparative failure in-424 was not 
due to any public sympathy with Socrates but to its tricky subject-matter 
and to the fact that Aristophanes was trying to do too much, to criticise a 
great variety of opinions and pursuits and a very complex body of thought 
all in one person. The new scientific knowledge, the new morality, new 
forensic methods, religious scepticism, subtleties of language are all rolled 
into one and the result fits nobody in particular. 

4 e.g. the Just Argument protests against 76 pév aloypov dav Kaddv Hyetobat, 
76 xaAdv 8’ aicypév (Nab, 1020-21}—another reversal of values. 
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that there was none. Socrates interpreted this as a challenge not 
as a compliment. We do not know the date of Chaerephon’s visit 
to Delphi, but if it did not precede, it certainly confirmed Socrates’ 
change in outlook, his turning from the old to the young (Chap. 
IV, p. 66). Whatever its date, it was from then on that Socrates 
regarded the pursuit of truth and wisdom by means of question- 
ing and discussion as a sacred duty. Not being aware of possessing 
any wisdom or knowledge, he decided that the words of the oracle 
must mean that he knew that he knew nothing, while others did 
not. To the Athenian public he was a sophist who professed no 
cogia and did not teach. If he left no body of doctrine yet he had 
great influence and there were many who came after him and 
called themselves Xwxpatixoi. His influence on political thought 
manifests itself in three ways—in the manner of his life, in his 
sayings and opinions and in the manner of his death. The influence 
was therefore largely indirect, and to estimate and interpret it will 
always be a highly subjective and personal process. 

Conspicuous in his own day and long after remembered were 
his way of living, his personal habits and appearance, his provoc- 
ative and irritating way of talking, his disconcerting way of look- 
ing at you with an eye that seemed to look through you, and all 
the other indications that he was an uncanny person, a daporos 
avijp. In private life he was virtuous and law-abiding, entirely 
devoid of greed and self-seeking. This to the Athenians was as- 
tonishing in a man who was clever enough to make money and 
poor enough to need to. In public life he performed both the 
military and civil duties which fell to him, but showed no great 
interest in holding office and, unlike most others, refrained from 
using it to advance himself. He had learned his father’s trade of 
stonemason and was perhaps free of the current prejudice against 
manual labour. One way or another he contrived to support a 
wife and family, while himself spending his days in the agora con- 
versing and discussing. His circle consisted of old and young, but 
chiefly the young, and chiefly those who had leisure to spend thus 
and were keen on culture and philosophy. But he did not pick 
and choose his companions or open a school; it would have been 
inconsistent with his conception of his own life as dedicated to 
the service of God to have restricted his audience or exacted a 
fee. He regarded his way of living and the care of the things of 
the mind rather than the body as a duty inseparable from his 
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mission, but he did not talk much about himself; and the ‘inward 
voice’, which used to warn him, was but another indication that 
he was dayzdvios. His aim was to draw knowledge out of his 
companions, not to put it in. Without formulating any laws of 
logic, he tried to make them think clearly and to draw together 
different statements, analogies and examples so as to arrive at 
definitions. If he over-intellectualised morals, overlooking in his 
search for self-mastery the irrational element in us, at least he was 
free and kept others free of that fatal disease of politics—looking 
for the comforts of unreason. In general it may be said that 
Socrates’ life demonstrated that intellectual ability was not in- 
compatible with either honesty or patriotism, and that clever 
people are not and need not be exempt from doing their duty 
as citizens. 

When we come to try and gauge his importance by his doctrine 
or opinions, our main difficulties begin and almost every state- 
ment made can be and has been challenged. We know the kind of 
things that he discussed, but we cannot say that this or that never 
formed a subject of discussion. We can sometimes say that he did 
not hold such and such a view, but we cannot be sure that he held 
the opposite view, more particularly as ancient philosophy tended 
to confuse the contrary or direct opposite with the merely op- 
posing or contradictory. Not only did he leave no writings but 
he gave no lectures and so, though many who came after him 
claimed to be his followers and to derive from him, none of them 
had any authentic tradition or could say of their master ipse dixit. 
We should bear in mind these uncertainties. 

Socrates must have made it quite obvious, as he talked, that 
in his view the politicians of the day simply did not know what 
they were about. Whatever skill or ability each might possess, 
Socrates held that none of them had any knowledge; preoccupied 
with the acquisition of power they failed to see that the first re- 
quisite in a statesman is the knowledge of the difference between 
good and evil. It is indeed the first thing that any man must have, 
but Socrates did not apparently say that all men ought to be 
statesmen. It is likely that he would have agreed with Protagoras 
that all men need the virtues of the citizen, but only an élite, men 
with special training, can rule. But the Aristotelian question: ‘Are 
good man and good citizen the same?’ is not yet formulated. In 
political institutions Socrates was not much interested, or in party 
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rivalry; he was concerned with the individual man. He does not, 
however, say ‘I am an individualist; show me a state which shall 
give fair play to the individual’. The problem for him remains 
one of knowledge, to the lack af which the defects of human 
society are due. He means not just knowledge of this or that or 
how to do something, but fundamental and universal knowledge. 
The problem is therefore how this knowledge is to be obtained. 
How far Socrates himself went towards a solution of this prob- 
lem we shall probably never know, but it was Socrates who 
brought epistemology into the realm of political philosophy; so 
the sixth book of Plato’s Republic, if he could have read it and 
have understood it, would certainly not have appeared to him to 
be irrelevant. But what did Socrates himself say about knowing ? 
Apparently three things—first that he knew nothing,! save that 
he knew nothing; second, that the pursuit of knowledge, though 
difficult, was not impossible; and third, that the method of ques- 
tion and answer, honestly conducted, was the way to pursue it. 
Now one cannot help observing that if to the end of his days 
Socrates still knew nothing, the method cannot have been very 
effective. People therefore thought that his ignorance was a sham 
and a pose. All his life he had shown what we might call a 
‘working knowledge’ of the difference between right and wrong 
and had with the utmost confidence and conviction based his con- 
duct on that knowledge; it was he who seemed to know, others 
to be uncertain. But that is not what Socrates meant. Convictions, 
however strong, however right, however true, however widely 
shared are those of a man himself, an individual; true knowledge 
must be universal and to this he laid no claim. 

It would be going too far astray to discuss Socrates and ‘uni- 
versals’. However much or little he may have done for meta- 
physical theory, Socrates certainly believed in Universal Right, 
in 76 dtxarov. But, as we have seen, the very existence of the 
goodness and justice in which he believed was at stake, challenged 
by the immoralists and weakened by a war-ridden mentality. He 
saw the dangers of. intellectual fireworks; but he saw also, as 
Plato did not, that the perils of subversive thinking cannot be 
averted by suppressing the thinker, but only by helping him to 


1 Why is Socrates’ refusal to dogmatise, to say ‘I know’, so often ap- 
plauded, while Protagoras’ similar but less sweeping saying about the gods 
(Fr. 4; see p. 53) is made the occasion for abuse ? 
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think again and think better. Another truth, akin to this, was 
grasped by Socrates but not by Plato: that, while thinking may 
be dangerous, it is in the long run less dangerous than not think- 
ing at all. He believed, like other fifth-century thinkers, in com- 
plete intellectual freedom and unfettered speculation, but where 
shallower thinkers stopped short, content with sensational and 
subversive answers, Socrates, refusing to accept answers which 
conflicted with the very notion of goodness, went on asking ques- 
tions. He represents no break with tradition in this respect, no 
reaction, no diminution whatever of intellectual freedom, only 
unsparing ridicule of intellectual pride. It was the insolent affec- 
tation of knowledge, the claim to have science on their side that 
made a Thrasymachus or a Critias shocking not to Socrates only, 
but to many hundreds who for all the fashionable atheism could 
not forget the traditional and deep-seated horror of tBpis. Socra- 
tes realised as fully as any of his contemporaries that the demand 
for a basis on which law, morality and the state should rest, or 
for an authoritative source from which they should derive, could 
not be met by any reference to ancestral custom or to personifi- 
cations of Aiky or @duis. But he was convinced that the despair- 
ing nihilism of those who denied the existence of any such basis 
or authority was unreasonable. Instead of looking for universal 
dixn in the observed phenomena of nature, Socrates saw that 
what is really universal cannot be found by observation at all, 
that a distinction must be drawn between Sixy, a right usage 
which might differ from place to place, and 70 Sixatov, abstract 
right, which is eternal, unchanging and universal. 

Socrates’ position in the Nature-Convention controversy falls 
next to be considered. On the one hand he appears to have re- 
jected the ¢vors doctrines, both the natural kinship and the right 
of the stronger. His notions of equality among men do not appear 
to have gone farther than the ‘equality before the law’ of Athenian 
democracy, and he certainly did not agree with those who found 
in the animal-world patterns for human behaviour. He believed 
in learning about men from and through men. ‘Trees and country 
places’, Plato! makes him say, ‘won’t teach me anything; give me 
men in town.’ Nevertheless two features of Socratic belief can be 
connected with dvais in its widest sense and both have a bearing 
on political theory. First, there is a supra-human realm of nature, 

1 Phaedrus 230 D. 
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whose ordinances are binding on all, and second, the realm of 
human nature must be distinguished from that of gods on the 
one hand and of animals on the other. Neither conception is new; 
the roots of both are deep in the past, as we saw in Chapters II 
and IV. But their revival and re-emphasis on the lips and in the 
life of one so intolerant of shams as Socrates did much to owlew 
THv moAv, to save not only Athens from dictatorship and anarchy 
but European civilisation from early disintegration. 

Antigone had appealed from the man-made véyuos of Creon to 
a higher law, which had existed for all time and was everywhere 
and eternally valid. She did not quarrel with the legitimacy of 
Creon’s rule, but with its refusal to keep within its proper sphere. 
In forbidding the performance of burial rites due to a brother the 
ruler was treading on the sphere of Zeus and the Unwritten Laws.1 
Socrates too, if the conflict were simply one between his belief 
in a divinely-imposed mission and the authority of the state, would 
choose to die many deaths.? Whether it was his ‘inward voice’ or 
his shrewd common sense that made him keep out of political 
work at Athens, he knew well that his whole attitude was likely 
to bring him into conflict with the authority of any zoAts claiming 
jurisdiction over all a man’s doings. If he avoided that conflict as 
long as possible, it was certainly not for lack of courage or be- 
cause ‘submission to authority saves many lives’,? but because he 
believed both in the sacredness of his work and in its usefulness 
to his fellow countrymen. But the conflict was there all the time 
and the accusers of Socrates were not wrong in seeing in him a 
menace to the authority of the wéAis. For Meletus and Anytus, 
who brought him to trial, were not among the immoralists. They 
too believed that they were saving the polis, but they could not 
see that a city would still be a city, and perhaps a better one, if 
its power were less absolute. 

The other aspect of dvots which is reflected in Socrates’ work 


1 When Pericles (Thuc. 11 37) spoke of dypado. vdpor, he passed lightly 
over them, as if they only meant the accepted conventions of Athenian 
society; and perhaps for him they meant only that. On Antigone’s or 
Sophocles’ view, see C. M. Bowta, Sophoclean Tragedy (1944) pp. 96-101. 

2 Apol. 29 D, but the issue was more complicated than that; see below, 
p. 92 ff. 

8 Sophocles, -Antig. 676. Socrates had probably seen the Antigone 
performed about 442 8B.c. One could wish that he had recorded his 
impressions. 
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is that which was referred to in Chapter IV (p. 50)—the nature of 
man. Every animal has his own nature; men differ from each 
other in many ways, but there is something which they have in 
common, something which makes them men, not dogs or ele- 
phants. Man must exist not merely xara dvaww, as others said, but 
KaTa THY €avTod daw, according to his own nature. Now, as we 
have seen, Socrates believed that it was in accordance with man’s 
nature to act rightly, as soon as he knew what was right. If then 
we have laws, human laws, made so as to embody ro 8dikatov, 
then vouos will no longer appear as an unnatural restraint on 
human conduct but as something in itself according to nature. 
Thus the third of the four analyses (p. 50) of the ¢vots-vdpos 
position now comes to the fore; though rejected by the Cynic 
followers of Socrates, it was accepted, but much modified by new 
theories of divinity, by Plato. The whole realm of nature is large 
enough to include the old duos and the old voyos, which are seen 
to be different, but not to be mutually exclusive, or the absolute 
opposite the one of the other. But the fundamental question is 
how to make laws so as to embody 76 8ixaov. Plato, though out 
of sympathy with Socrates at many points (above, p. 88), fol- 
lowed the same quest here and spent much of his life seeking a 
solution of the problem. Socrates’ answer cannot be positively 
stated; probably he never gave one. Xenophon, it is true, makes 
him assert firmly in the argument with Hippias! that the just and 
the legal, customary or constitutional, 76 diéxacov and ro vopipor, 
are the same. So, of course, they ought to be #f the laws and cus- 
toms ofa city are all made according to justice. But Xenophon was 
hardly capable of seeing this point, simple though it is now after 
twenty-four centuries of familiarity. In any case Xenophon was 
only designing a conversation to illustrate the facts which he had 
just been stating about the law-abiding habits of Socrates. There 
can indeed be no doubt about these; though far from satisfied 
with Protagoras’ view of justice as city-made, he was never known 
to break with the city-law. But he does seem to have drawn a dis- 
tinction between abiding by the law and implicit obedience to 
those in authority. He refused to carry out a command of the 
government of the Thirty because it would have involved the 
arrest and execution of a man without trial. He did not question, 
any more than Antigone, the legitimacy of the government, but 
1 Xenophon, Mem. iv 4, 18; cp. supra pp. 61-62. 
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their command was, says Xenophon, apa tovds voyous, unconsti- 
tutional and, says Plato, ddicov xal dvdotov, unjust and immoral. 
But for the fall of the Thirty, whose brief régime was marked by 
the characteristics of the immoralist way of thinking and was led 
by Critias, he would doubtless have paid for his courage with his 
life and the story of his martyrdom would have been different. On 
another occasion he refused to put an illegal proposal to a meet- 
ing over which he had been obliged by the fall of the lot to pre- 
side. This too showed great courage, for he knew that, although 
at the moment he had formal authority on his side, the courts of 
law could easily be used against him. Socrates, indeed, whatever 
Xenophon may say, can hardly have missed seeing that the same 
act might be ‘according to the laws’ and therefore vopipor, and 
yet not in accordance with the principles of justice. Plato makes 
Socrates in his defence refuse to obey hypothetical orders of 
Athens requiring him to give up his way of life, and there is no 
reason to suppose that such orders would have been mapa rovs 
vouous. The verdict and the condemnation he believed to be un- 
just, but the indictment was not illegal and the trial was carried 
out according to law. 

The story of the trial and execution of Socrates in his seven- 
tieth year is too well-known to need repetition here. If a wide 
sense of the terms be granted, it will be conceded that Socrates 
was both a saint and a martyr. Though he preached no doctrine 
and performed no miracles,! he had that mysterious powcr of 
calling forth both unwearied devotion and bitter hatred. Some 
hovered long between the conflicting emotions. Some of his 
greatest admirers understood him least. Attracted in the first in- 
stance irrationally, emotionally or even erotically, they sometimes 
failed intellectually or morally. Blame for the infamies of Critias 
and Alcibiades was laid on him; and the virtuous Crito mis- 
understood him no less than they. Georges Bernanos? has defined 
a saint as one who ‘renders unto Caesar that which is Caesat’s, 
but would rather be hacked to pieces than render unto him any- 
thing else’ and, he adds, ‘it is just that which is not his that Caesar 
nowadays most wishes to get’. Socrates rendered to the Athenian 
people his loyalty and devoted service, but refused to surrender 


1 Unless we believe that he was a successful fortune-teller! Xeno phon 
Mem. 1 1,4. 
2 In his Lettre aux Anglais, 1942. 
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that which did not belong to them. Doubts begin to arise only 
when we consider not the saint but the martyr, when we raise 
the question ‘What did Socrates die for?’ It is never easy to know 
in what cause a man lays down his life, since two men may fight 
and die in the same struggle for different reasons. Yet Socrates’ 
place in political thought can hardly be determined without at- 
tempting an answer.! He was indicted for impiety, as others had 
been before him. He was the first to lose his life on such a charge; 
his refusal to admit any sort of guilt led to the imposition of the 
extreme penalty. But we can hardly be satisfied to say that he 
died a martyr either for religion or for irreligion: Again, he was 
accused of corrupting the young; but no one would say that he 
died on the altar of Educational Reform. It is possible that the 
motives behind the prosecution were mainly political, being kept 
obscured because of the amnesty. But this is doubtful; even Plato? 
admitted that the restored democtacy behaved with moderation. 
Though many people wanted rid of him for personal reasons, he 
can hardly have been politically dangerous as a rallying point for 
another oligarchical Putsch. Besides, even if his accusers’ motives 
wete primarily political, that does not tell us the real significance 
of his death. He very nearly, as we have seen, met his death at 
the hands of the oligarchy of the Thirty. He did not die in the 
cause of either democracy or oligarchy nor was he strictly a poli- 
tical martyr. 

The significance of his death is perhaps rather that he died in 
the cause of freedom of conscience. All his life he had urged upon 
his fellow men that each had an individual duty to perform, the 
duty of éemipéAea ris wvyjs, and that each was responsible for 
its performance not to the 7éAis but to himself. His own attempts 
to live a life in accordance with this principle had brought him 
into conflict with the wéAs and are a testimony to his belief in 
the ethical freedom of the individual. He never surrendered this 
freedom even when, being in prison and awaiting death, he re- 
ceived his friend Crito and heard his offer to arrange an escape 
from the prison and from Attica. He rejected this offer for the 
same teason that he disobeyed the Thirty; it was not right. This 
is not inconsistent with the view that the verdict was unjust; 


1 Unless we prefer to believe that he was playing for a death-penalty 
because he preferred death to old age. Xenophon, Apo/. 1. 
2 Epist, vIl 325 Be 
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Socrates would never agree that wrong done by one party justifies 
wrong-doing by another. In refusing to yield to Crito’s entreaties 
and insisting that he must abide by the official verdict Socrates 
was true to the same principle which on the earlier occasion had 
made him disobey authority. The verdict, even if unjust, did not 
require him to act unjustly and Socrates, though he never found, 
or refrained from offering, any universally valid account of 76 
dtxatov, had a very fair notion of what it meant for him; and once 
he knew what was right, he could have no hesitation about doing 
it. But in Greek as in English ‘right’ can mean not only some- 
thing that you do, but also something that you claim for yourself. 
Crito therefore could take the view that Socrates, having been 
unjustly condemned, had a right to leave the prison. Socrates held 
that it would be contrary to ro Sécatov and therefore could not 
possibly be among 7a décata, ‘rights’. No reconcilement is pos- 
sible between these two views and it is hard to believe that So- 
crates ever really converted Crito to his way of thinking. But in 
the dialogue entitled Crito Plato not only depicts Socrates as 
scoring a dialectical victory over his well-meaning friend}, but he 
puts into his mouth arguments which presuppose some sort of 
theory of the State. Outside the Platonic dialogues there is nothing 
in the Socratic tradition that can be called a theory of the State. 
Yet Plato here ascribes not one but two theories to him. First, 
that every citizen by his continued residence in a city has entered 
into an implied contract with that city to do all that may be re- 
quired of him. The second draws an analogy between zéAts and 
parent and endows the state with the auctoritas and potestas of a 
Roman father. Now either of these theories, or both if they are 
compatible with each other, provides cogent arguments against 
trying to escape, but that does not prove that Socrates used them; 
they could also be used to provide arguments in favour of doing 
many things which Socrates might consider wrong. It is im- 
probable that Socrates ever believed in or acted upon either of 
these theories or that he theorised about the State at all. He cer- 
tainly did not die in defence of any theory as to what a aoXAts 
should be. His concern was with man. 

A retrospect over the life of Socrates brings us back to the 
heyday of Protagoras and reminds us that he too was concerned 


1 Crito, the chief interlocutor, is reputed (Diog. L. 1 121) himself to 
have written a dialogue, TIpwraydpas 7 TrodurTtKes. 
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with men rather than institutions, that he too was aware of the 
moral and intellectual qualities necessary for successful living 
together. But there are fundamental differences between the two 
chief figures in fifth-century political thought which should here 
be noted. The great difference is that Socrates did not regard 
education and philosophy as a training in how to do things, but 
as a process of acquiting a knowledge of the nature of things. 
Protagoras, with the easier educational aim before him and living 
in a world where things generally did not seem to be going amiss, 
had on the whole an optimistic outlook. Socrates not only saw a 
very different piece of history in the making, but had set himself 
a higher and harder task. His émpdAcia rijs yuyjs demanded a 
high standard of intellectual honesty, and the Delphic ‘Know thy- 
self? was a constant reminder of man’s intellectual limitations. 
But if our limitations are serious, still our responsibilities remain 
great, and each man must face his own and find an answer to the 
question mds Bwwréov; ‘how shall a man live?’ Another change is 
one of method. Protagoras expounded and Herodotus imitated 
the method of debate, of seeing both sides of every question. 
Socrates was eager to know which was the right side and hoped 
to track down the truth by means of question and answer. Both 
methods have their uses and both had a large future, but the 
Protagorean method was more easily applied and more immedi- 
ately influential. We have already (p. 84) referred to its parody 
in Aristophanes’ Clouds and, apart from the influence which it 
must have had on everyday life, literature is permeated with it. 
Drama in particular afforded opportunities, and many scenes in 
Sophocles and still more in Euripides are debates between op- 
posing sides. There is a fragment of Euripides (189 N.) which says, 
‘anyone who is a clever speaker could make up a set of twin argu- 
ments about anything’. And this is exactly what an anonymous 
writer about 400 B.C. set out to do, to compose twin arguments, 
dicool Adyo., dealing briefly with pairs of opposites, the true and 
the false, the just and the unjust, or with the two sides of such 
oft-discussed questions as ‘Is it possible to teach apery and codia ?” 
or the democratic use of sortition in appointing officials. The 
unknown writer is neither original nor profound and the most 
interesting of his pairs of Adyou is the second, 76 xaddv and 70 
atoypov, much of which is clearly derived from Herodotus on 
vopios. There is indeed more political interest in the debates in 
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some of the plays of Euripides, especially the Phoenissae and the 
Supplices 3 

The rival propositions in the Phoenissae are Absolutism and 
Equality, rupavvis and icdrys. The arguments in favour of the 
former have no moral basis except that it is cowardly to throw 
away such advantage when it has been won. If crimes must be 
committed, then let them be, provided that they are necessary 
for the maintenance of the tyrant’s power; otherwise he should 
conform to morality, etceBeiv. Jocasta’s defence of the other 
Adyos is even mote ‘full of good quotations’.? She says that this 
desire to outstrip one’s fellows is an unrighteous thing. Equality 
is the principle upon which human relationships must be based 
and warrant for this can be found in the doctrine of duos; for 
in the realm of nature night and day, summer and winter have 
equal shares of time. This application of the dvais principle, turn- 
ing the tables on the superman theory, is clever and unexpected 
and, though shallow in itself, shows the equal shallowness of the 
other. The standards provided by dvais are no more fixed and 
sure than those of véuos. Equality is thus approved both by 
nature and byconvention.? In another play, the Ch:/dren of Heracles, 
the unlimited self-seeking of the ‘Callicles’ man is contrasted 
with justice and is condemned as unpatriotic and anti-social. 

In the Sxppliants Aithra, mother of Theseus, is made to give 
her son advice on how to rule and especially on the dangers of 
neglecting religion and the laws: ‘What keeps the cities of men 
from falling asunder is each man’s good observance of its laws.” 
In the same play there is another set of diac0t Adyot occasioned 
by the arrival at Athens of a messenger who began with the 
tactless words ris yijs tUpavvos; and was sharply rebuked by 
Theseus with engaging anachronism: ‘Look for no tyrant here. 


1 Apart from these two the Medea, Hecuba, Helen will all provide examples 
of political or semi-political debate. From the very numerous fragments one 
might select, 205, 251, 256, 284 (cp. above p. 22, athleticism), 288, 329, 
1035 as being of political interest. 

2 ywpdv peotor Today te Kai xaAdv. So says the author of the Argument 
prefixed to the play. 

3 70 ydp toov vouipov avOpdmos edu (538). The paradox is deliberate and 
telling and occurs also in Bacchae 890-896, where religion, too, is ‘both cus- 
tomary and natural’. Cp. Ion 643 and see Heinimann, Nomos und Physis, 
166-167. 

* 310-311. Cp. p. 82 above and esp. Anon. Iambl. 3.6. 
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The city is not governed by one man but is free. The people is 
sovran, rulers succeeding annually in turn. No extra privilege is 
given to the rich man; the poor is his equal.’ When the messenger 
is bold enough to defend the monarchic principle, Theseus, for 
all the world like a fifth-century Athenian, takes up the challenge 
with gusto. To the traditional arguments against tyranny (see 
Chap. III, p. 36) are added some of the advantages of democratic 
Athens, such as equality before the law and the right of all to par- 
ticipate in forming a national policy. In the end the antagonists 
agree to differ, since the play must go on and all this arguing has 
nothing to do with the story.! But it is a good example of the 
way in which political thought invaded Euripidean drama. 


1 As a kind of concession to realism Theseus blames the other man for 
starting an argument (427-8). Did Euripides ever notice that he used the 
same gambit, word for word, in the Jason-Medea debate? (Medea 546). 


FURTHER NOTES AND REFERENCES 
CHAPTER V 


ANTIPHON: The two Oxyrhynchus papyri are numbered 1364 (Vol. 
x1) and 1797 (Vol. xv). They are Frag. 44 A and B in Diels®. Their re- 
lation to the previously-known fragments is a matter of great difficulty. 
See E. Bignone, Studi sul pensiero greco, most of which are concerned 
with Antiphon problems, and a review by O. Regenbogen in Gnomon 
XVI, 1940, p. 97, and on their style, etc., also J. H. Finley in Harvard 
Studies in Classical Philology, Vol. 50 (1939) p. 63 ff. The numbers refer 
to the fragments in Diels®. 

THRASYMACHUS: Plato, Repab. 1, esp. 338 C- 344 C, and Clitophon. 
The fragments of the speech on adrptos moAiteia in Diels® fr. 1. 

CALLICLEs: Plato, Gorgias, esp. 482 E- 488 8B, and cp. W. Jaeger 
Paideia 11 ch. 6. 

LycopuHron, though hardly pre-Socratic, is included in Diels®. 
Alcidamas is not. Glaucon’s speech: Plato, Repub. 358 C- 359 B. 

Critias: The reff. are to Diels’. Of Anon. Iamblichi the text is 
given in Diels® pp. 400-404. ‘Just and Unjust’ debate, Clouds 886-1023. 

Oxp O1xrGarcn: Ps.-Xen., AQ. Jo. is printed in Vol. 5 of the 
O.C.T. Xenophon, also ed. by E. Kalinka (Teubner) 1914. 

SocraTEs: Where to look for the authentic Socrates in ancient 
literature is a question with so many possible answers that the reader 
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will not expect to find it discussed here. The main sources here used 
ate: Plato, Apology; Epist. vil 324 E- 325 C3 Crito 43 A-49c. Xeno- 
phon, Apolog y; Memorab. 1 1, 10-19 and rv 4, 1-4. Aristotle: the various 
reff. are conveniently collected and discussed by Th. Deman in 
Le témoignage d’Aristote sur Socrate (Paris, 1942) where Nos. 11, 16, 
24-34, 39 are most important for political thought. 

Avaaoi Adyor in Diels’. EuntprpEs, Phoenissae 503-585; Heraclidae 


1-5; Supplices 301-319, 399-466. 
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CHAPTER VI 


THUCYDIDES 


History is a preceptor of prudence, not of principles —BurKE 


s was observed at the beginning of Chapter V, the war 

between Athens and Sparta formed a constant back- 

ground to much of the political thought of the latter end 
of the fifth century. This war is known to us chiefly through the 
History written by Thucydides and while it would be superfluous 
here to describe the war or Thucydides’ account of it, it is essen- 
tial to consider certain aspects of the work and its importance in 
the history of political thought. 

Apart from certain digressions, inserted for various reasons, 
the narrative parts of Thucydides’ History are concerned chiefly 
with naval and military operations; there is little, except in the 
eighth book, about the internal history of Athens, from which he 
was an exile for twenty years (424-404 B.c.), or about constitu- 
tional questions; he was not writing political history in that sense 
and his few personal expressions of approval or disapproval are 
generally more connected with the conduct of the war than with 
political principles. Yet political action, if not political principles, 
is just what interested Thucydides most—the behaviour of men 
and states and of men in states. It was because he understood men 
in that context that he could write an intelligible history of their 
behaviour, and that history thus written, being the first of its kind, 
has a place in political as well as in historical writing. Herodotus 
knew a great deal about human nature in other contexts; a tyrant’s 
wrath or amorous fancy often appeared to be and indeed often 
was the mainspring of political action, but the generation which 
separated Herodotus from Thucydides had seen great advances 
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in the study of man as well as great social and political changes 
(Chaps. IV and V). Thucydides approached the study of contemp- 
orary history, even as Euripides approached social and religious 
problems, equipped with the new education, with wider know- 
ledge and a more critical spirit. With this he combined practical 
experience as a naval commander in war, and with his immense 
intellectual powers applied himself to the writing of the history 
of the war. In his account of the Revolution of 411 B.c. he was 
applying historical study to politics, but he was elsewhere far 
more concerned to apply his political knowledge to history. 

The work is thus primarily a historical one, not a contribution 
to the study of zoAirtx7. Yet there are good reasons! why it should 
receive in a history of political thought special and separate con- 
sideration not given to the work of Aristophanes or the Greek 
Orators, full of politics though they may be. The first and chief 
reason lies in the fact that Thucydides included in his history 
speeches and discussions. Others had done this but Thucydides 
is anxious that his readers should realise the historical value of 
the speeches and not mistake them for the semi-dramatic pro- 
ductions of his predecessors. He has in this way preserved for us 
some of the political thought of the prominent men of his time, 
of Pericles, Alcibiades, Cleon and others and of unnamed persons 
speaking on their city’s behalf. Naturally not all that was said is 
important in the history of thought, but the matter of the speeches, 
combined with Thucydides’ manner of reporting them, resulted 
in frequent enunciations of general principles or generalised dis- 
cussions. The speeches and debates in Thucydides are neither the 
artificial duccot Adyou of the Sophists’ lecture-rooms nor yet purely 
local and immediate discussions about what to do next. They 
avoid the vacuity of the one and the narrowness of the other in 
a way which shows how deeply not Thucydides only but all con- 
temporary thought was permeated with the education in ¢uAo- 


1 And perhaps some bad ones. For example the book has been called 
‘a handbook of political theory in disguise’. Some hold that Thucydides’ 
main purpose was to produce a handbook for future po/sticians. This is to 
read too much into the' historian’s claim (1 22) that his work is both ‘an 
accurate record of events now past and a useful guide as to how they might 
be expected to fall out in the future’, It is, however, quite possible that 
Thucydides’ determination to write history was helped by the misfortune 
of exile, which deprived him of an active political career. See further in the 
note at the end of this chapter. 
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cogia. It is, of course, certain that Thucydides infused something 
of himself into the speeches. He did not profess to give a verbatim 
report, but only to ‘keep as nearly as possible to the general pur- 
port of what was actually said’. How far in each case this process 
affected his report we shall probably never know. Doubtless it 
went deeper when he was reporting a plurality of speakers, and 
when his knowledge of the original was not detailed, and when 
the original itself was inadequate. At any rate such a way of 
working would permit a historian to improve upon arguments 
actually used, and if the speaker had failed to say some of the 
things which really needed saying or needed doing! at a particular 
juncture, the historian might add them. The result would be a 
truer analysis of the situation and a fuller account of reasons for 
and against a course of action, though a less accurate account of 
the speeches made. But how far Thucydides allowed himself this 
licence is impossible to say.” Certainly he himself had a deep 
understanding of zoAurixy, especially in its relation to war, and 
so, though he endeavours generally to keep himself in the back- 
ground and to avoid passing moral judgments, he too, by his 
analysis of political behaviour and his understanding of the nature 
and effect of political power demands a place in the history of 
political thought. Lastly, the subject of his history obliged him 
to deal frequently with problems of inter-state relationships—a 
subject generally somewhat neglected by Greek political philo- 
sophers and by us too regarded usually as a part of legal rather 
than political studies. 

Of the politicians of the day whose ideas are worth studying 
none can be compared with Pericles, though indeed his great 
days were behind him when the war came and he died when it 
had been two years in progress. No other possessed that power 
of knowing beforehand the kind of situation likely to confront 
a state and of discerning the measures necessary to meet it. It was 


1 7a déovra: the term includes both, as has been shown by J. H. Finley 
(Thucydides, pp. 96-100), to whose reff. add Gorgias Epitaphius, 76 8éov ev 7d 
Séovrs Kai Aéyew Kal ovyGy Kal mroveiv, 

2 For the present purpose this summary statement of a difficult problem 
must suffice. The interested reader may begin by consulting J. H. Finley, 
Thucydides (Harvard U.P., 1942) and A. W. Gomme, Essays in Greek History 
and Literature, ch. 1x (Blackwell, 1937) and J. B. Bury, The Ancient Greek 
Historians (1909), Lecture 111, to mention only a few works in English. See 
further note at the end of this chapter. 
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this faculty (mpévo.a) that Thucydides most admired in him, re- 
garding it as the most valuable wodirucyn apery (cp. p. 55). Among 
great men of the past Themistocles had it; it came easily to him, 
a kind of natural flair. But it was capable of being taught; the 
study of human behaviour in the past gives a good indication of 
the way in which human beings act and react. Now Pericles exer- 
cised his power over the Athenian people by virtue of his char- 
acter and ability. He was no sole ruler, but such was the strength 
of his personality that what was nominally a democracy was under 
him in a fair way to becoming! rule by a leading citizen. In so far 
as a Periclean political theory can be constructed from Thucydides, 
it would seem that his ideal state was very much like the Athens 
which he describes and idealises in the Funeral Speech. — Un- 
interrupted possession of its territory generation after generation 
is essential for the working of the wéAts. The constitution must 
be one of the Many not of the Few. But, while legal equality 
among the citizens is essential and no man is to be preferred 
before another on the score of wealth, the democratic principle 
of ‘every man in his turn’ must be modified by a proper recog- 
nition of merit.2 A city should have an easy social atmosphere, 
not rigidly hide-bound; yet there must be proper submission to 
law, to authority and to the accepted code of behaviour. (There 
is no reference to duty to the gods.) In order to provide such a 
social life and easy circumstances, the state must be rich and 
powerful, an imperial and commercial city with a strong navy. 
But this is by no means to say that individual citizens are to be 
rich and prosperous.’ It is the quality of the citizens that counts 
and their training is all important. He rejects the hard, narrow 
Spartan school; citizens must be educated not simply trained. 
Even in warfare it is character that counts, for courage in action 
depends more on that than on training. On the other hand there 
must be no softness (waAaxia); the attention paid to literature and 
the arts should not be excessive and above all never exclusive of 
national interests. A citizen of a moAts is failing in his duty if he 
does not make his city his first concern and aim not merely at 
obeying her orders but understanding them. This is not the place 


1 eyiyvero, 11 65, 9. The imperfect tense is generally missed by translators, 

2 11 37. See A. W. Gomme in Class. Quart, xLit 1948, p. 10. 

8 31 60. But this is just what the propertied classes would like to believe, 
e.g. Nicias in vi 9, 2. 
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to criticise Pericles’ Utopia or to discuss how far it is tinged with 
Thucydides’ own retrospective longing. But it should be noted 
that some of the topics anticipate the themes of Platonic dialogues. 
Character and education as the basis of state-building did not 
begin with Plato’s Republic. When Thucydides sums up the career 
of Pericles he speaks chiefly of his long-sighted policy in the war, 
but it requires no reading between the lines to see that he himself, 
while he believed in democracy, believed also in leadership. After 
Pericles Athens failed to produce leaders, because politicians were 
too much wrapped up in their personal ambitions and rivalries 
and opportunities to enrich themselves. Plato’s idea that political 
power must be divorced from money-power lay ready to hand. 

Among the power-seeking and unscrupulous politicians of the 
years 428-423 B.c. Cleon was the most prominent, and Thucydides’ 
dislike of him is as conspicuous as Aristophanes’, though less 
often expressed. There is one Cleon speech in Thucydides and 
a reply to it. The question was how to punish the people of 
Mytilene in Lesbos, who had changed sides, or rebelled, as the 
Athenians put it, during the war. Hence both speeches deal with 
dpxy7, the rule exercised by an imperial power over her satellite 
states, and both speakers draw a distinction between inter-state 
relations among equals and the relationship of Athens to her 
subject-allies (d77jxoor). According to Cleon humanitarian feeling 
and common decency are quite out of place when dealing with 
subject states, though useful enough with other great powers 
from whom one may expect similar consideration. The principles 
and methods of government called Snpoxparia are also quite in- 
applicable. If you have an empire you must rule it like a tyrant 
and regard object»rs as rebels. (In this respect there is no differ- 
ence between the imperialism of Cleon and that of Pericles, who 
also (11 63) compared Athenian dpyy to a tupavvis, though a little 
more apologetically.1) Cleon expresses the fear of appearing to be 
subject to persuasion, of changing one’s mind. From its own 
people too a government should demand implicit obedience and 
not allow citizens ‘to think themselves wiser than the laws’. Here 
there is a clear and presumably deliberate contrast to Pericles’ 
idea of citizenship. For a critical and independent spirit is dis- 
couraged; docility and stupidity are to be preferred to disobedient 

1 The analogy became generally accepted: e.g. the Athenian Euphemus 
at Camarina in Sicily in 415 B.c. Thuc. vi 85 init. 
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cleverness; a city which keeps its laws and does not tamper with 
them, even if they are inferior, is in a better state than one where 
the laws are good but impotent to control. 

In presenting the case for a less harsh treatment the otherwise 
unknown Diodotus also denies any feeling of sentiment in favour 
of the rebellious Mytileneans; he is concerned only to discover 
what is expedient for Athens. What he has to say on general poli- 
tical principles is somewhat reminiscent of both Protagoras and 
Pericles, with its insistence on edBovAia and on the duties of a 
good citizen. To Cleon’s doctrine of unquestioning obedience to 
unchanging laws he replies with a quite Periclean statement of 
the principle on which practical political thinking must always 
be based, however much the so-called practical men may deride it 
—discussion is action’s teacher In a democracy especially every citi- 
zen must do his share of political thinking, and a corollary would 
be that every government must make its government intelligible.? 
A second feature which Diodotus would demand, though he has 
to deplore its absence at Athens, is real freedom of speech, and 
freedom from any fear of the consequences, even should they be 
mere unpopularity and misunderstanding, of speaking for an un- 
popular cause or advocating a policy not acceptable to the auth- 
orities. It should be an elementary principle that decisions are taken 
as a result of discussion, from which haste, passion and the brow- 
beating of opponents are absent; no man should be penalised for 
saying what he really means. It is noteworthy that the speaker not 
only has to point out that such conditions do not in fact exist in 
Athens less than four years after Pericles had given his glowing 
account of it, but has also to safeguard himself from being laughed 
at as old-fashioned and sentimental by disclaiming all humani- 
tarian feeling.® 

To be supremely rich and supremely clever seemed to many an 
Athenian the greatest blessing that the gods could bestow: and 
if ever the gods did bestow these gifts on a man, he was not only 
admired and envied, but also feared as a potential tyrant. How to 

1 Adyou mpaypdtwy SSdoxador (111 42). The Periclean statement is quoted on 
page 2. 

2 Diodotus does not himself say this, but it is not unlike the principle 
of Pericles and of Plato’s zpooiua vopwy. See Chap. X. 

8 On any view of the composition of Thucydides’ speeches, it is surely 
legitimate to see the historian’s own mind behind Diodotus’ appeal for 
Reason and Freedom, 
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use a man of outstanding ability without allowing him to become 
your absolute master was a constant problem in a small state and 
Aristotle in his Po/ztzces devoted much attention to it. A conspicu- 
ous example was Alcibiades, that lion’s cub reared in the bosom 
of Athene. His enemies had little difficulty in turning his popu- 
larity into envy of his wealth and they so played upon the fear of 
tyranny that they brought about his downfall. His one public ut- 
terance at Athens recorded by Thucydides defends the rich man’s 
right to use his wealth extravagantly and even ostentatiously, 
since this redounds to the credit of his country; but the occasion 
was a debate, in which he was speaking against the more cautious 
Nicias, on the proposal to send an expedition to Sicily, so that 
the principles of imperial policy or apy7 are the chief topic. Here 
(vr 18) he speaks in the same vein as Pericles (11 63): a state which 
rules over others must continue to do so; to this end it must be 
ready to spend its resources instead of merely husbanding them 
(rayteveoGar). If a powerful state suddenly reverses its policy of 
telling lesser powers what they must do, the result will always be 
disastrous. Having thus appeared as a champion of the imperial 
policy of the Athenian democracy, Alcibiades, when he fled from 
prosecution and escaped to Sparta, had some difficulty in posing 
as a friend of Lacedaemon. It was for Spartan ears that he made 
his famous remark that democracy was ‘an admitted folly’. Here 
too he gave utterance to a view of patriotism which has acquired 
added significance in Europe since 1934. He claimed the right to 
fight against his country, because he was fighting to recover that 
which had been unjustly taken from him, and because Athens’ 
real enemies were those who by abuse of their power were driving 
her friends into the opposite camp. Political freedom is a con- 
dition of political aliegiance; political oppression absolves its 
victim from patriotic duties.1 

Long before the Athenians sent their great expeditionary force 
to Sicily, the inhabitants of the island had had many causes for 
alarm and endless discussions took place. Not all these were 
worth recording but Thucydides singles out the speech of the 
Syracusan Hermocrates at the Gela conference in 424 B.c. as sum- 


1 It is doubtful whether this sentiment does really underlie the twisted 
and equivocal language of 76 S€ fiddwodku odk ev & ddikotpas Exw, dA’ ev & 
dogadrds érodtrevOnv (VI 92), but Alcibiades may have had Athens’ interests 
at heart. See Thuc. vir 81 and 86. 
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ming up the arguments in favour of a policy of Sicilian collective 
security. The speaker expresses no righteous indignation at the 
Athenian expansionist policy; his wrath is reserved for those who 
will not resist it. It is according to man’s nature (1v 61) both to 
dominate the obedient and to forestall the aggressor. The advan- 
tages of peace over war need no advocate; but a cause which is 
just, as others’ experience shows, is not necessarily successful. 
(He does not add, nor yet deny, that a cause which is successful 
is not necessarily just.) Some nine years later, when the Athenian 
fleet is already on its way to Sicily, Hermocrates addresses his 
fellow-Syracusans. He has little to add on general principles, but 
his opponent Athenagoras is more concerned with political ideo- 
logy than with the danger from abroad. In constitutional theory 
he strikes the same note as Pericles and Protagoras—a democracy 
with no privileges for wealth but proper recognition of merit 
and ability. He is alive to the danger that the increase of armed 
power to meet an external foe may at any time lead to the oppres- 
sion of the citizens instead of their defence. Certainly when the 
invasion came and the Syracusans suffered their first defeat, Her- 
mocrates was able to carry through a narrow concentration of 
military power into fewer hands. 

The relations between one city and another were not a subject 
to which Greek political philosophy gave much attention; but its 
practical importance was hardly less than the choice of consti- 
tution or the method of selecting officials, and it presented prob- 
lems which cities and citizens had to face. International relations 
were governed either by specific treaties, to which two or more 
cities might be parties, or else by a somewhat vague conception 
of established usage, to xafeoros tots “EAAnot voptpov. Just as 
opinion was divided (see Chap. V) between those who still as- 
serted the supremacy of NOMO2' and those who would sweep 
it away as something contrary to PYZIZ, so in relation to whole 
cities; some were for disregarding all established usage, the sanc- 
tity of treaties and unwritten laws of decency and fairness, while 
others clung to them. When the individualism of a Callicles is 
applied to individual cities, it means that the city which is cleverer 
and wealthier will outstrip the rest; and by the age-old principle 
of city-state autonomy each city was an individual aiming at its 
own advantage. But this same principle of autonomy was also 
quite incompatible with the domination of one city by another, 
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to which the policy of self-aggrandisement inevitably led. This 
impasse was complete even before the outbreak of hostilities be- 
tween Athens and Sparta, and the speeches made at both places 
bring it out very clearly. These are not without some reference 
to the old-fashioned notion of di«n or right usage, but the claim 
of one city to lay down what is right for another is resented by 
Pericles as a first step towards loss of freedom. On the other hand 
the view was expressed by some Corinthians that great cities have 
a responsibility in international affairs: they should be prepared 
to check excessive domination by other great cities. Where the 
relationship is already one of ruler-state and subject, formally 
even if forcibly entered into, as the superior strength of the one 
is the cause of the relationship, so in practice it is the only prin- 
ciple governing it. Where there was no formal subject-ruler rela- 
tionship but a free city threatened by a great power, as Plataea 
by Sparta or Melos by Athens, there was nothing, then as now, 
that the weaker could do except either to ask for aid from a third 
party or appeal to the better feelings of the oppressor. In short, in 
the international field at any rate the immoralists appeared to have 
won the day. The war had opened with an attack not preceded 
by a declaration, a fact which Thucydides is careful to record, 
though he makes no comment.} 

Yet even those who no longer believe in the sanctity of treaties 
continue to make them; they serve to mark the conclusion of a 
war and to secure at least a period of peace. On the making of 
treaties there is a short but striking speech in Thucydides. It is 
mezde by a Lacedaemonian mission sent to Athens after six years 
of warfare. Nothing came of the mission, but it is clear from the 
narrative of events in the chapter following the speech that Thucy- 
dides thought that peace might well have been made then. After 
remarking on the folly of supposing that a nation can enter a 
major war with reservations, hoping to limit the extent of its 
participation, the speakers stress the necessity of mutual consent 
in the making of peace-treaties; the object should be to put an 
end to hostility as well as to war. To do this with any hope of 
permanence means abandoning the notion that ‘that party which 
has had the greater success in defensive and offensive operations 
should bind the other by a forced oath to unequal terms’. Even 
when the victor is in a position to impose terms, he ought to have 

1 It is however noted as a breach, vir 18. 
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regard to fairness (ro émetxés)! and ‘with an unlooked-for victory 
over him in generosity, make a mutual and reasonable peace’. 
Such sentiments are naturally more often expressed by the 
weaker party. The stronger follows the opposite rule: impose 
your will wherever you are strong enough to do so. It was on 
this principle that the Athenians acted at Melos, declaring quite 
truly that it was not their own invention. Melos was one of the 
few islands not members of the Athenian confederacy in 416. 
Being Dorians by race the inhabitants mostly favoured Sparta 
and expected the great naval power to be satisfied with their 
neutrality. When an Athenian force of overwhelming size came 
demanding their submission, a discussion took place which Thu- 
cydides has reported in the form of a dialogue. The Athenian side 
of this is the classic expression of the principle just mentioned— 
od av KpaTh, apyeww—but pure Machtpolitik, being the exact coun- 
terpart of tyranny, is no more important in political theory than 
the idea of tupavvis. It is just because the Athenians make no 
claim to have justice on their side that their exposition is of less 
significance than that of their victims. The Melian side of the 
dialogue is in part an attempt to make out a case for fair-play in 
inter-state dealings and in part an attempt to expose the weak- 
ness of the opposite theory. Notions of merit earned by past ser- 
vices, though the Athenians were glad to use them at Sparta, of 
divine approval or of moral obligation are all ruled out: they had 
not availed the Plataeans in their appeal to their Spartan conquer- 
ors in 427. Thus restricted, the Melians produce three major ar- 
guments: the first is based on the common interest of the weaker 
and the stronger; the second attacks the idea that an expanding 
imperial policy can ever bring security; and the third, which is 
akin to the second, states that an empire which is based on force 
cannot endure. The Athenians would listen to none of these argu- 
ments and the Melians would not give in; the history of the next 
ten years was to show their force-—That which binds the weaker 
and the stronger is the mutability of fortune; danger is ever 
recurring and if it threatens the weaker to-day, it may reach the 
stronger to-morrow. It should be a principle ‘not to destroy that 
which is to the good of all’—p7) Avew 76 Kowdv adyabdv. Then in 


1 According to Cleon, who opposed these proposals, as he had opposed 
any concession to the Mytileneans, there was no place for émetxea in the 
rule of an empire, any more than in ‘international’ dealings. 
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reply to an Athenian assertion that they expected by subduing 
Melos to gain for themselves not only an extension of empire 
(zAedvenv dpa) but also security for the future (ro aogades), the 
Melians are quick to point out that there soon comes a point in 
an expansionist policy where these two advantages cannot be had 
simultaneously. Every fresh country subdued means not only con- 
flict with the next, but increased alarm and enmity among those 
not yet affected. To try to limit the process, as the Athenians 
hoped, was a delusion, just as great a delusion, we may add, as 
a limited participation in a war (p. 106) or a voluntary reduction 
of imperial power (p. 104). Lastly, the determination of the ruling 
city to maintain its authority by force withoutany regard toémeixera 
must be in perpetual conflict with the desire of the subject to be 
rid of it. Of course some will bow before the storm, and the 
Athenians urge that such a course brings no disgrace, since it 
saves a city from destruction; it is folly to wait for a miracle to 
happen, such as help from Sparta. In short, so long as immediate 
preservation (owrnpia) remains the first object, the debating hon- 
ours, so to speak, rest with the Athenians. To them therefore it 
seemed completely unreasonable (sroAA}) dAoyia) that at the end of 
the discussion the Melians should throw aside conclusions logic- 
ally reached and choose according to a ‘foolish sense of decency 
and honour’. Possibly the Melians did really trust in Lacedae- 
monian aid, but surely the Athenians must have known that more 
than safety was at stake, that they were matching themselves 
against something which could not be conquered by force of arms 
at all. Some among them must have recalled the stand which their 
allies at Plataea had made against the Spartans earlier in the war. 
When they told their victims, ‘You deem the future more real 
than what is before your eyes and wishfully look upon the unseen 
as already with you’, they were intending to condemn the sense- 
less folly of the Melians, but they were actually foretelling the 
spirit which kept alive the resistance movements between 1940 
and 1945. Thucydides himself with his historical sense, his poli- 
tical understanding and his philosophic training saw the whole 
matter in relation to its past and its sequel and understood the 
ever-recurring nature of the problem; but he does not step in to 
censure either the folly of the weak or the brutality of the strong 
nor to applaud the courage of the one or the success of the other. 

Thus, throughout these various speeches and reports Thucy- 
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dides has generally kept himself and his views well in the back- 
ground. Sometimes he has recorded his opinion, as well as others’ 
opinions, about certain politicians, but through most of the work 
he refrains from giving judgment. But as his philosophic training 
had helped him to see clearly issues involved, so his work under 
other sophists, teachers of medicine, also bore fruit; and that not 
only in his account of the symptoms of the plague at Athens, but 
also in his detached diagnosis of diseases of the body-politic. 
Disease appeared to -him to be as inseparable from the human 
character as from the human body; and so long as human nature 
remains as it is, it will have to contend with rifts within the state, 
with ordots. Plato, as we shall see, concludes that we must there- 
fore set about changing human character; but Thucydides, while 
diagnosing the disease, offers no cure. In a well-known passage 
in his third book he analyses the causes and effects of the acute 
political dissensions which rent Corcyra early in the war, for 
these were typical of conditions often found elsewhere. The per- 
petual instability caused by recurrent outbreaks of ordots was the 
most urgent and difficult practical problem in Greek politics. 
Where the ascendancy of one party means the virtual exclusion 
of the other from political life, disasters always occur; human 
nature (7 avOpwaeia pvars) being what it is, this is inevitable. Now 
in a city-state among the Greeks party-ascendancy did emphatic- 
ally mean such exclusion and often actual banishment. Thucy- 
dides points out how all these dangers are accentuated in time of 
wat, when the chance of external aid was often seized, to the utter 
detriment of the coherence and stability of the méArs. Even more 
serious were the decline in honesty, moderation and all decent 
feeling, the general reversal of values (cp. Chap. V) and that 
negation of all political thought! whereby the stupid act without 
thinking and the clever think without acting.? 

In the eighth and last book of his history Thucydides records 
no speeches in full but contents himself, for whatever reason, 
with brief summaries indirectly reported. On the other hand when 
he is telling of the mid-war revolution at Athens in 411, he 
does make some personal comments. Though he admires the skill 
shown by Antiphon the Orator, he expresses no approval of either 
the methods or the policy of the Four Hundred. One reason for 
the short life of the new régime may be found in a kind of law of 

1 Ir 40, v. supra, p. 2. 2 111 83. 
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political change—that oligarchy replacing democracy is particu- 
larly unstable because of personal rivalries. ‘For all [the new 
rulers] instantly refuse to consider each other as equals and each 
asserts his claim to be first. But under a democratic constitution, 
when a choice of leaders is made, he who is passed over accepts 
the result the more contentedly because he knows that he has 
been beaten by better men’ (vim 89). Thucydides is not suggesting 
that the transition from democracy to oligarchy is either likely or 
unlikely; he is but observing its effects. Plato on the other hand 
disregards and presumably thinks unlikely this type of change; 
but his outlook is here quite different from that of the historian. 
We cannot help asking, however, what form of government Thu- 
cydides really believed Athens needed. The catchwords and cli- 
chés of oligarchy and democracy keep on recurring in speeches 
but these oraciwrixot Adyo. cannot all give Thucydides’ own 
views. But towards the end of his unfinished history he expresses 
the opinion that the proposal to replace the oligarchy of the Four 
Hundred by a modified democracy was the best piece of consti- 
tutional reform which the Athenians had undertaken within his 
lifetime. The main modifications were two in number, but to an 
uncompromising democrat both were serious, since they would 
put an end to the power of dju0s. One was the restriction of the 
franchise to five thousand citizens on a property qualification; 
the other was the abolition of pay for holding office. But though 
these are the most definite and concrete things that Thucydides 
has to say, they are perhaps the least important. 

Previous thinkers had neglected history as a factor in political 
thought. They had utilised the evidence of contemporary society 
at home and abroad, collecting and comparing customs and insti- 
tutions, and the wider they cast their view, the more surprising 
their results (see Chap. II). Thucydides, instead of looking east 
and west on the contemporary scene, began to look forward and 
backwards in the realm of time. He does not of course peer into 
the future like a seer, but he often stresses the value of mpdyvwats 
and mpévore for the practising statesman and it was, as we learn 
from an oft-quoted passage, with an eye to the future that he 
wrote. He believed that his history would be useful to all those 


1 kar’ idlas ¢iAoriysias. Of course these have always to be reckoned with. 
Thucydides uses very similar language to mark the conditions after the 
death of Pericles (11 65). 
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coming after him who might need a guide to past events. His 
own generation had no such guide. There were works of history, 
such as those of Herodotus and Hellanikos, there were plentiful 
reminiscences of former glories in speeches and encomia, there 
were epic verses, especially those of Homer, there were the fanci- 
ful reconstructions of the early life of mankind by a Protagoras 
or a Critias; but these were not accurate records of past events. 
Some were myth pure and simple, others highly coloured by 70 
pv0addes. Their various writers had various aims, to give pleasure 
to an audience or to illustrate a thesis, or had some other purpose. 
None was aiming at the factual record which Thucydides needed 
for the past and hoped to provide for the present; though of 
course many historical facts were thus recorded. He found him- 
self obliged to supplement and correct existing histories! and to 
write for himself an account of early Aegean civilisation, especi- 
ally in its bearing on the history of warfare. His own subject was 
a wat of unprecedented magnitude. Small wars may be fought 
because people are hungry and seek sustenance? at the expense 
of their neighbours, but large wars can only be fought where 
there are a surplus of wealth,’ material and technical resources, 
such as were not known in early Greece, and a settled and organ- 
ised life. In the special circumstances of the Aegean Sea there 
must be added a fourth factor—a large fleet and men to man it. 
Thucydides’ prolegomena to his own history provide an aid by 
means of comparison and contrast to the understanding of the 
events and the speeches which he has to record in his own time. 
The present can only be understood in the light of the past; but 
the day soon comes when contemporary events are past history, 
and Thucydides was anxious that future generations should not 
be hampered, as he had been, by inaccurate and false information, 
least of all in regard to the ‘Great War’. 

How then can these complicated relationships be summed up 
so as to set Thucydides over against his predecessors not in his- 
torical but in political writing—Protagoras, Hippias, Antiphon 
and the rest? The man himself, his broken career, his historical 
work, his opinions and his reporting of others’ opinions, these 


1 e.g. in Bk. 1, chs. 20, 97, 89-117, 126, 128-138. 
2 Or additional sustenance, a higher standard of living. Plato Repub. 
Il 373. 
3 sepiovata ypnudrwr, I, 2 and 7. 
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must be considered in relation to the subject of zroAirixyj. Thucy- 
dides had absorbed the lectures of contemporary sophists, as Karl 
Marx absorbed the British Museum reading-room, and the effects 
of his studies went very much deeper than the acquisition of an 
antithetical style. As previous chapters will have shown, there 
was a great deal of variety among the fifth-century sophists. Thu- 
cydides acquired a general knowledge of legal and political theory 
as then understood and of the ideas of various exponents; this 
enabled him to interpret convincingly in his history opposing 
points of view. But not all that he heard was equally valuable for 
the historian’s purpose. He had little or no use for theories of 
ruler-infallibility or about the origins of religion or law. On the 
other hand he profited greatly by the study of speech and rhetoric 
and of medicine, and his outlook was predominantly secular and 
Anaxagorean. He is not concerned, not being himself a sophist, 
with the methods by which political success may be acquired or 
with any superman theory; but the success of a wéAus in its deal- 
ings with other states is for him one of the most important parts 
of history. This presupposes the maintenance of the zoAts, but 
on this problem—how in such an age as this can the wdXs be 
maintained >—Thucydides casts only a kind of negative light 
by analysing the increase of disunity and the decline of morality. 
Indeed, what Thucydides appears to have got out of his 
sophistic education is an interest not in right and wrong, just and 
unjust, but in questions of truth or falsehood. For example vo 
Evpdépov, expediency, is not a piece of doctrine about the nature 
of justice, as Thrasymachus said (according to Plato), but merely 
an expression of a fact or a motive in human activity. Power, too, 
is not described as a good thing or a bad thing, but as something 
to be reckoned with. As for the vépos-dvars controversy Thucy- 
dides recognises both of them as factors in history. For this pur- 
pose he rejects equally the dvos-doctrine which makes all men 
kin, and all those mixed and contradictory theories which may 
be deduced from a superficial observation of the realm of nature. 
He takes the rational point of view, which was shared by many,} 
that men behave according to the dvacs of men. He does not ask 
whether that is voyipov or dikarov, he does not say that, because 


1 References to dvOpwewos tpdvos, human character, and 4 dvOpwrivy dvats 
are frequent in the speeches of Thucydides and of fourth-century orators, 
in medical writers and in Plato. 
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men do behave in such and such a way, that therefore is d5é«n, the 
way to behave. Men differ so widely that you cannot deduce what 
ought to be done from what is done by them (p. 48). On the 
other hand they are sufficiently similar to each other to make it 
probable (eixdés) that men acting together, men in a mdAts, will 
act in ways in which men have been observed to act. So long then 
as human nature remains as it is, we must expect trouble in a city. 
But Thucydides, though he does not set out to alter human nature, 
is far from believing that nothing can be done to improve human 
society. There is no ineluctable dvdyxn driving men to their doom. 
Certainly military or political necessity dogs the steps of a nation 
at war, and Thucydides would have often agreed with Rudolf 
Binding: ‘Sie sagen sie fiihren Krieg aber der Krieg fiihrt sie.’ 
But that is something different from fatalism, and to remain in- 
active, whether out of despair or out of a blind hope in provi- 
dence, was very far from Thucydides’ mind. He would not have 
wtitten his crj#ua és ae for so blank a future. 

But whatever his debt to his teachers and fo fifth-century philo- 
sophy, Thucydides’ fame rests on what he himself achieved; and 
that achievement was his History. His first aim was historical not 
philosophical truth. He was not concerned with the antithesis of 
the philosophers, dA7j@eca and $d&a, Truth and Opinion, but with 
true opinions as opposed to false. Finding false opinion to prevail 
about the sons of Pisistratus and the Lacedaemonian kingship, he 
deems it his duty to turn aside to correct these errors. Regard for 
factual truth was not a characteristic virtue of the Greeks, and 
few, as Thucydides says, were willing to make the effort to find 
it out. To him it was all-important. He wanted future generations 
to have a true account of the war so that they should not make 
errors of fact. Errors of policy, if he believed them to have been 
committed, he recorded; but he did not conceive his work as a 
warning to future Athenians. Of course, like a true Greek, he 
wrote with his city in mind; all that he did was hers, even in 
exile. But he was not using history in order to propound political 
theory; he was using zoAvri«y in order to write history. 
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FURTHER NOTES AND REFERENCES 
CHAPTER VI 


The Funeral Speech of Pericles, Thuc. 11 35-46, should be read in 
conjunction with his ‘war’ speech, 1 60-64. Thucydides on Pericles, 
II 65. 

The Mytilenean debate in 427 B.c.: C/eon, 111 37-40, especially 37; 
Diodotus, 42-48. 

Alcibiades’ Athenian speech in 415: vi 16-18, cp. esp. vi 18 with 
11 63 (Pericles: impossibility of retrenchment); at Sparta, v1 89-92. 

Conference at Gela in 424, Iv 58-64; Syracuse in 415, VI 33-39. 

The ‘international’ situation; speeches at Sparta, 1 68-86 (Responsi- 
bility of Great Powers, 1 69); at Athens (Pericles), 1 141. 

Mutual consent as a basis for post-war treaties, Iv 18-19. 

The Melian dialogue, v 85-112. 

Disease of the body-politic, 111 82-84; cp. Plato, Republic vir; Aris- 
totle, Politics v. 

The eighth book, 68-71, 89, 97. (In ch. 24 he notes that the people 
of Chios, in spite of long peace and prosperity, kept their heads.) 

Thucydides on his own work, I 20-22. 


Any account of the place of Thucydides in political thought must 
depend on answers to questions about the composition of the work, 
especially of the speeches, and on the interpretation of passages in 
which Thucydides speaks about his own work. For the historian can 
not be separated from the roAutuxds. The Greeks, not having a modern 
University education behind them, did not divide up knowledge and 
thought into ‘subjects’ and ‘departments’. The reader will therefore 
find much that is relevant in the many books written about Thucydides 
and his Hrstory. Particularly concerned with the subject of the above 
chapter, but not at all agreeing with it, are: Otto Regenbogen, ‘Thuky- 
dides als politische Denker’ in Das Humanistische Gymnasium XLIV 1933 
(unprocurable but for its author’s kindness) and a chapter in Jaeger’s 
Paideia Vol. 1, ‘Thucydides: Political Philosopher’. As already men- 
tioned, the History of Thucydides is of particular interest for its study 
of inter-state relations, especially between large states and small. I 
therefore also mention here A. E. Zimmern, “Thucydides the Imperial- 
ist’ in Solon and Croesus and other essays, Oxford, 1928; G. Méautis on 
the Melian dialogue in Revue des Etudes Grecques xivutt 1935; V. Martin, 
La Vie Internationale dans la Gréce des Cités (1940); and Jacqueline de 
Romilly, Thueydide et ?’ Impérialisme Athénien (1947). 
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PLATO AND ISOCRATES 


unfinished history ended with the defeat of Athens in 

404 B.C. After a short period of misrule by the ‘Thirty’, 

a régime set up by the Spartan victors, the democratic constitu- 
tion was restored in 403 B.c. (the archonship of Eucleides). Thucy- 
dides died about that time; Socrates drank the hemlock in 399. 
Of writers whose work has survived in any measure and who had 
made their names in the fifth century, only Aristophanes and 
Andocides the orator were still active. But many of the writers of 
the new century had grown to manhood at Athens during the 
Peloponnesian War and had been accustomed to hear discussed 
the questions which formed the subject of our fifth chapter. It 
would therefore be a mistake to over-emphasise the change in 
outlook at Athens after the loss of her empire. On the other hand 
it was inevitable that this post-war period should be marked by 
social and economic as well as political changes and that these 
should leave their mark on political thought. The reverse of this 
process, political thought shaping political change, is much less 
prominent now than in earlier centuries. The Athenian empire 
was built by men who had participated in the educational move- 
ments of the early and middle fifth century; farther back the con- 
nection was even closer, and Solon could combine the réles of 
thinker, educator, poet and statesman. In the fourth century such 
a combination would have been impossible in action, and it was 
in the fourth century that Plato lived—the one man whose mental 
powers would have been equal to the task and who longed for the 
chance to perform it.) We may well doubt whether we would 
choose to live in a Plato-planned Athens, even in preference to 
1 He himself thought that he was born too late in history (Epist. v 322 A). 
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that unstable and self-centred city which Demosthenes strove to 
rouse against the menace of Macedon, but we cannot deny his 
comprehensive intellectual mastery. 

The end of the Peloponnesian war was not followed by a period 
of peace but by continued struggles between the Greek states. 
The Spartan hegemony was challenged and had to maintain itself 
by force. The Thebans and Corinthians soon fell out with their 
fellow-victors. The Athenians had suffered immense losses both 
of men and material. The devastation had been great and did not 
cease; fields were sown with a very uncertain prospect of reaping 
the harvest; and as the population increased again, the need to 
import food became greater. The peace of 386 B.c. led to some 
improvement, and later in the century attempts were made to 
study agriculture more scientifically. But landed wealth, which 
had already suffered the competition of the more mobile kinds 
in the middle-class revolution of Cleisthenes, was in many areas 
decreasing in value as compared with the fortunes that could be 
made by the manufacture of arms and utensils, by slave-labour, 
by underwriting and insurance at high premiums and most popu- 
lar of all, since it required no capital, military service under some 
successful employer in lands far richer in booty. But those who 
were neither clever enough nor strong enough to acquire wealth 
naturally far outnumbered those who were; and the inevitable 
rise in prices benefited those who had abundance of goods, manu- 
factured, plundered or inherited, and added to the misery of those 
who had not. At Athens there were attempts to redress the balance 
by the obvious and afterwards traditional method of increased 
taxation on the one hand and increased distribution of state-aid 
on the other. But nothing could disguise the widening gap be- 
tween rich and poor, or, as Greek sometimes put it, between 
‘those who could’ and ‘those who couldn’t’ (of Svvaroi, of 
advvator). The comedies of Aristophanes, which a generation 
back had reflected the current controversies about ethics and poli- 
tics, now confront us with this social problem and, significantly 
enough, with a woman’s imagined solution for it. ‘All men ought 
to be partners, sharing all things with each other; all should live 
on the same income instead of having one man rich, another 
poor; one man tills land in abundance, another has not enough 
for his own grave; one has many servants, another has no one to 
attend him. I want one way of living, common to all and the 
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same for all... . (Then) poverty will never be the mainspring of 
any action; for all will have all they need, food, drink, clothing 
and amusement.” Thus spoke Praxagora, one of Aristophanes’ 
‘women in parliament’. The demand for a more equitable distri- 
bution of wealth is behind the comedy P/utus,? in which Wealth 
and Poverty are personages in the action. Their rival claims and 
exchanges of argument reveal the serious social problem that 
underlies the comic situation. For now, as never before since the 
time of Draco, political problems are seen also as social problems 
and the existence of poverty recognised as a menace to society as 
well as a cause of misery. The economic aspect thus comes to the 
fore also; so often the material resources and technical means 
were wanting, even when ends were clear. The pamphlet Ways 
and Means® attributed to Xenophon is a testimony to the growing 
interest in economic problems, as the Oeconomicus to an interest 
in agriculture. The pamphlet aims at greater self-sufficiency at 
Athens and attempts to show how it can be attained; how poverty 
‘can be abolished without either increased taxation or imperialist 
expansion, how the standard of living may be raised and a sur- 
plus income attained, out of which all manner of public and 
religious works may be financed. 

Further survey of the conditions in the Greek world after the 
Peloponnesian war would be impossible here, and the reader must 
be referred to books dealing with Greek history. But perhaps 
enough has been said to show what kind of thing must have 
been constantly in the mind of any political thinker. Such things 
ate more explicitly stated in Isocrates, who wrote partly with a 
view to converting a wide public to his way of thinking about 
the Hellenic world, than in Plato, who had no such intention. 
For example, writing about 380 B.c. Isocrates says: ‘Already there 
are many evils which in the course of nature afflict mankind; but 
we have gone out of our way to discover others beyond those 
which necessity imposes; we have inflicted on ourselves wars and 
civil war. Some meet their end in lawless anarchy in their own 
cities, others with their wives and children move from place to 
place in foreign lands; many in order to get daily bread are driven 


1 From Exclesiazusae, 590-605, ¢. 391 B.C. 

4 [Tdobros, Wealth, 388 B.c. 

3 TIépo. or De Vectigalibus, the Latin name being a translation of the poor 
sub-title wepi mpoaddwy. 
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to become hired soldiers and die fighting for their foes against 
their friends.”! Thus Isocrates looks more widely than Plato at 
conditions in the Aegean world, and is perhaps more alive to the 
economic effects and social calamities of the wars. But Plato is 
more acutely aware of the narrower, yet in his view more funda- 
mental, problems which confronted the city-state. If he does not 
keep on referring directly* to contemporary events or conditions, 
he has two good, but entirely different, reasons; one is that the 
problems of political theory are for him at bottom always the 
same and always moral; the other is that the Socratic dialogue, 
the form which he used for most of his writings, required a dram- 
atic setting within the lifetime of Socrates. None the less, Plato’s 
analysis of political evils (e.g. Repub. vit) is based just as much 
on his observations of post-war Athens as on his recollections of 
Athenian democracy during the war-period.? Again, Isocrates was 
most deeply affected by the evils of internecine warfare among the 
Greeks and by the amount of good which a strong but benevolent 
ruler like Evagoras of Cyprus might do. Plato, despairing of all 
politicians ever since the execution of Socrates, saw the urgent 
need for disinterested public service, and tried to devise an educ- 
ation which would inculcate it. The cleavage between the rich 
and the poor so alarmed him that he feared nothing so much as 
the splitting of society into ‘two nations’. His almost morbid 
insistence on the unity of the state has its roots here. Equally 
alarming was the concentration of much wealth in few hands, 
causing him to abhor capitalism in all the forms of it known to 
him. The need for increased technical efficiency in times of short- 
age led to increased specialisation, notably in military science. 
This is reflected in both Plato and Xenophon. The power of 
efficient military autocracy to produce order out of chaos was 


1 rv (Panegyricus) 167-8. *® He does so occasionally—and anachronistically. 

3 See G. C. Field, Plato and his Contemporaries, ch. vitt. 

4 And not in any imaginary longing for ancient tribal conditions, as 
K. R. Popper would have it in The Open Society and Its Enemies, Vol. 1, esp. 
chs. 5 and 10. Many of Popper’s shafts are well directed against Plato’s 
hostility to a free society, but many others are wide of the mark, and there is 
no need to invent a cumbrous and even erroneous terminology which can 
only add to what he calls (p. 27) the ‘pretentious muddle of the philoso- 
phers’. Isocrates (vir 54) was also worried by the contrast between rich and 
poor, but he thought that old-fashioned charity would be able to mend it. 
Plato, whatever one may think of his solution, knew better than that. 
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demonstrated by the career of Dionysius I of Syracuse and stimu- 
lated a revival of the ‘strong man’ fallacy and the belief in the 
leadership of one man. The weakness of the smaller states as com- 
pared with the greater led tothe formation of groups and leagues. 

Herein lie two pointers to two notions about government which 
were prominent in the fourth and third centuries before Christ: 
federations or leagues of states, and the belief in a sole-ruler. 
What may be called the Federal idea owed nothing to the theor- 
ists and received little attention from them. This is in keeping 
with the already-noted tendency to neglect problems of inter- 
state relationships except in war and concentrate attention on the 
city-state. But it was most unfortunate; we have no record of a 
Greek political philosopher discussing such questions as ‘How 
can a group of states be welded together for mutual aid and 
protection without sacrificing too much of their separate auto- 
nomies ?’ Yet men of intelligence and understanding were asking 
these questions and trying out possible answers. One answer was 
interchange of citizenship; each citizen becomes a member also 
of the other cities in the group, but each city manages its own 
affairs. This was called tcomodreia, equality of citizenship. An- 
other form of federation was sympolity, ovumoAireia. In it each 
man, in addition to being a member of his own city, is a member 
of a larger body, and this larger body is organised as a federal 
union. In various parts of the Greek world various forms of 
federation were tried by groups of cities in need of support. Un- 
fortunately these efforts at co-operation among the lesser powers 
wete met with hostility and suppression by the greater; and it is 
hardly likely that the support and interest of political theorists 
would have rescued them. The time-honoured principles of city- 
autonomy, recognised in theory even by the Persian king, could 
easily be invoked against such experiments, when it suited, for 
example, the Spartan domination to do so. But there could be no 
such formal objection to a state ruled by one man, a wise and 
successful leader of his people. The age of the tyrants was past, 
the general disorder seemed to call for a firm hand, and the time 
seemed ripe for a man of courage and ability. This idea, unlike 
the other, permeated much of the political writing of the century. 
It was far more easily assimilated into the general trend of poli- 

1 In the terms of the Great King’s Peace or the Peace of Antalcidas, 
387-6 B.C. 
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tical thought than the federal ideas and got perhaps more than 
its share of attention. On the other hand it is significant that in 
practice there was not the slightest tendency among the large 
and well-established states to look for a single ruler to govern 
them. In outlying parts Archelaus, while Athens and Sparta were 
still at war, had done more than all his predecessors to put Mace- 
don on a war-footing; Dionysius I of Syracuse was keeping 
the Carthaginians out of Eastern Sicily. But these examples ap- 
pear to have affected theory more than practice. The Hiero of 
Xenophon and the Evagoras essays of Isocrates are attractive 
expositions of the ‘benevolent despot’ theory, to which the man- 
in-the-street readily succumbs; but in effect he only believes that 
autocracy is good for other people. At Athens, if another Alcibiades 
had appeared, he would probably have met with the same fate. 
The old fear of tyranny, the same mixture of distrust, jealousy 
and half-guilty admiration would have been stronger than the 
political theories. Of course, now that Alcibiades was safely dead, 
there was a tendency to praise him, to make his memory into 
a kind of cult; like Socrates, he became a centre of controversy 
and the subject of many essays and speeches. He had been a close 
friend of Socrates, and the defence of one was part of the defence 
of the other. Thus if the ‘democratic’ dread of the man of out- 
standing ability was less strong now, it was partly because there 
was a dearth of such men. 

However important it may be to remember the economic and 
historical background of the writers of the fourth century, the 
major influence at work is to be found rather in the previous 
thinkers, in the thought which we have traced in earlier chapters, 
particularly from Protagoras to Socrates. The influence of Thucy- 
dides is as yet scarcely discernible; no one had learned from 
him the connection between history and politics.1 But the influ- 
ence of Socrates is widespread and paramount. It extends to every 
school of thought, Cynic and Cyrenaic no less than the Academy, 
the Porch or the Peripatos. Many ‘Socratic discourses’ and some 
anti-Socratic writings appeared in the early fourth century. We 
possess only those of Plato and Xenophon, with a little of 
Aeschines Socraticus and a few fragments of Antisthenes. None of 
these followed every step of the master. Probably none, not even 

1 The rhetorical influence of Thucydides is another matter. See W. Jaeger, 
Paideia 111, p. 102. 
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Plato, entered fully into understanding that enigmatic and da:- 
povios personality; and if Plato owed him most, he also added 
most, having most to add. At the same time we must not forget 
the earlier influences. The old question ‘What is the best zoAcreia, 
best form of constitution?’ is still to the fore. But there is a 
difference. As well as asking “What is the ideally best city ?? men 
asked ‘What is the best possible city?’ A hundred years before 
this time there was hardly any difference between these two ques- 
tions. Freedom had been won, all things seemed possible, per- 
fection might well be attained. But in the state of the Greek world 
in the fourth century B.c. the gap between the perfect and the 
attainable was all too wide. Nor could anyone be any longer 
satisfied with the simple choice of the One, the Few or the Many, 
as in Herodotus’ Persian debate; and Plato, as we shall see, re- 
turns more than once to classification of constitutions. Moreover, 
a century of political experience and the work of fifth-century 
educationists and their study of Man had shown that in any form 
of government the personal quality, dper7, of the men in it counts 
for a great deal. It was a matter of great practical importance to 
know how, and indeed whether, this ‘political goodness’ could 
be acquired and by whom. It was inevitable that Plato, Isocrates 
and Xenophon for all their differences should each address 
himself to the problem of educating citizens and statesmen. 

Plato was born about 427 B.c. Thus his formative years were 
spent in the Athens of Euripides and Aristophanes and the Pelo- 
ponnesian war, not in the post-war period. But to judge from his 
writings, that war, which so profoundly affected Thucydides, had 
not in itself much to teach Plato. As a boy he must have known 
of the fate of Melos, of the Athenian expedition to Sicily and its 
disastrous end, but the strongest influences on his youth were his 
friendship with Socrates, and his family circle. The latter inclined 
him towards an active life in politics, the example of the former 
towards abstention from them. This tension continued all his life. 
His talents were altogether remarkable. We remember him here as 
a political philosopher, but he was or could have been also a poet, 
a dramatist, a mathematician, a story-teller, a mystic, a metaphysi- 
cian, a statesman, a theologian. What indeed in the intellectual 
or artistic sphere could he not have been, except.a historian? 
The events of human history, their accurate and truthful record- 
ing, which meant everything to Thucydides, meant nothing to 
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his one intellectual equal. For Plato historical truth hardly deserved 
the name. But if facts were of little account, time was of less; 
only eternity really mattered. Others before Plato had attempted 
to view human life not as a record but sub specie aeternitatis, but 
Aeschylus and Sophocles were poets. To the poet’s and to the 
dramatist’s vision Plato added the insight of the philosopher and 
the mystic. His belief in an ultimate reality, which is unseen and 
eternal and ‘laid up in heaven’, his belief that emotional as well 
as intellectual effort is needed in the approach to truth, these, 
beginning early and intensified later, were part of his very being 
and deeply affected his political thought. 

Towards the end of his life Plato wrote a number of letters, 
some of which, in addition to serving an immediate purpose, 
were intended to justify and give a true version of incidents in 
his own career. Here for once Plato was at any rate professing 
to set down actual facts, and the autobiographical portions of the 
letters are not only useful as information about his life, but have 
a bearing on his political thought. A passage at the beginning of 
the seventh letter bears on his early life and on the effect which 
the death of Socrates had on his attitude to politics. So, though 
often quoted, it shall here be reproduced in full: 

‘In my youth I had the same idea as many others; I thought 
that, as soon as I grew up and could lead my own life, I would 
take part in the affairs of my country. And it so happened that 
events took a lucky turn for me. The existing constitution at the 
time [404 8.C.] fell into disfavour with many people and a change 
took place, whereby the government passed into the hands of 
fifty-one persons, eleven in Athens itself, ten in Piraeus (each of 
these two groups was concerned with trade and other local mat- 
ters in the two towns), and Thirty were appointed governors of 
the whole state with absolute powers. Among the Thirty were 
several of my own relations and friends and they at once invited 
me to join them. “Just the very thing for me”, they told me, and 
I was too young to question it. I thought that their aim was to 
turn the city from its life of injustice to the way of justice and so 
to govern it. I therefore paid particular attention to see how they 
would act. In a very short time I found that the previous régime 
was a golden age beside this one. One of their crimes was to send 
Socrates, an elderly friend of mine, whom I would not hesitate 

1 See for example Repub. x 604 c and Laws vir 803 8. 
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to call the most righteous man of his time, in company with some 
others to make a forcible arrest of another citizen with a view to 
his execution [Leon of Salamis, p. 90]. Their object was to im- 
plicate Socrates in their activities whether he liked it or not. But 
he refused; he was prepared to suffer anything sooner than be a 
party to their unlawful actions. The sight of these and other no 
less heinous crimes aroused my indignation and I withdrew from 
any participation in those unhappy events. Not long after the 
whole government of the Thirty collapsed. Then my desire for 
a life of political activity drew me back again, though only very 
slowly. In the new government, uncertain of itself, there was 
plenty to find fault with; it is not surprising that the change 
involved some cases of vengeance on foes. But on the whole the 
restored democrats behaved with great fairness. Some influential 
persons, however, as ill luck would have it, brought my friend 
Socrates into court on a charge that was most unfair and parti- 
cularly inappropriate to the man. They actually indicted him 
for being irreligious, and the court found him guilty and put him 
to death. Yet this was the very same Socrates who on the previous 
occasion had refused to participate in the unlawful arrest of one 
of their own friends at a time when their cause looked hopeless. 

‘I reviewed these facts; I thought about the men who take part 
in public affairs, and about law and morality, and the more I 
thought and the older I grew, the more difficult it appeared to 
be to manage the affairs of State aright (6p8d@s). In the first place 
it was impossible to do anything single-handed, to act without 
firm friends and loyal supporters; and there were few of these left 
in a city where life was no longer lived in accordance with the old 
traditional morals and habits, while new friends could only be 
made with difficulty. In the second place the disregard of every 
precept of law and morality was increasing so vastly that I, who 
at first was full of eagerness for a political career, now looking on 
all this and seeing everything in a state of confusion finally lost 
my bearings altogether; and, while I could not refrain from seek- 
ing to know how things might be improved in these respects and 
in the whole business of mwoAtreia, yet so far as doing anything 
was concerned, I had to continue to bide my time. In the end 
I came to the conclusion that all modern states without exception 
are badly constituted and badly governed, because the condition 
of their laws and customs is well-nigh incurable without the aid 
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of abundant resources and exceptional good fortune. So I was 
forced to the conclusion that the solution lay in right education 
as the only basis for right action by cities or by individuals; and 
further, that the nations of mankind would never be rid of their 
troubles until either men who were rightly and truly educated 
should come to hold the ruling offices in the state or else by some 
miracle those who hold power in cities become truly educated.”! 

Such were the comments of the elderly Plato looking back at 
a critical period in his early life. The two tendencies, one towards 
and the other away from politics in action, are still vividly remem- 
bered, but the figure of Socrates the master is somewhat faded. 
It is easy for an old man to attribute to his younger self ideas and 
knowledge gained only in later years, but unless Plato is doing 
this here, he early saw that the would-be practical reformer must 
lead a band of fellow-workers and not live in isolation, that dis- 
order and confusion in morals mean disorder and confusion in 
politics, so that right education becomes the prime need. In the 
state of mind described in that letter he left Athens for a time on 
a visit to Eucleides of Megara, himself a philosopher and a writer 
of dialogues. Plato may have begun to write dramatic sketches 
about Socrates during that visit, but we do not know how long 
he stayed. At any rate the first period of his literary activity may 
be put between the death of Socrates in 399 and the travels of 
387 which immediately preceded the foundation of the Academy. 
This journey took him to Sicily and to South Italy, and its out- 
come was important for Plato’s future life and thought. At Syra- 
cuse he met (and disliked) the great Dionysius I, who had made 
such a name for himself, and his brother-in-law Dion, with whom 
he formed a close friendship. At Tarentum he met Archytas, who 
was not only ruler of his city but a man well-versed in Pytha- 
gorean philosophy. This combination of political power and philo- 
sophical education must have interested Plato greatly, for, what- 
ever the political teaching of Pythagoras himself may have been 
(see Chap. II), Plato held the Pythagoreans of his own day in 
high esteem and shared many of their beliefs and enthusiasms. 


1 Plato says dp0} ¢irocodia, dvrws piroaogetv. ‘Education’ is inadequate but 
‘philosophy’ is not right either; it makes the statement far more paradoxical 
than it sounds in Greek. Isocrates and many others accepted the principle, 
but differed widely as to what education in philosophy comprised. Cp. 
Pp. 77 n. 2 and see further below. 
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So much the more unfortunate then that he did not write an 
account of the Archytas régime at Tarentum, of the combination 
of ruler and mathematician. It is reasonable to infer that he was 
favourably impressed; for as soon as he returned to Athens he 
set up a school, which soon acquired a reputation for turning out 
able, practical statesmen, the famous Academy of Plato. Indeed 
this new institution had some resemblance to the old brotherhood 
of Pythagoras: it had a religious basis and its activities were part 
of a cult of the Muses; mathematics were of fundamental import- 
ance. For a thousand years it continued to exist, but under later 
directors it became less political. In the years that followed its 
foundation, however, many students from many parts came to 
the Academy, hoping to get from Plato what an earlier generation 
had asked of Protagoras and his contemporaries—an education 
which would help them to realise their political ambitions. Many 
indeed were very successful in their careers afterwards and bear 
witness to the practical value of the Academy training. 

Unfortunately, however, we know very little about that train- 
ing. It must have been directed towards the attainment of high 
intellectual and moral standards. For the former end, and perhaps 
for the latter too, the subject of mathematics was considered es- 
sential. Mathematics was the only branch of knowledge sufficiently 
advanced in Plato’s day to provide a first-class intellectual disci- 
pline; there was nothing at all in the linguistic sphere and very little 
in the legal or scientific. Besides, number was incorporeal and 
eternal, and therefore of supreme importance to Plato as an object 
of knowledge. Logic and dialectic too there must have been, but 
of practical lessons in running a city there was almost certainly 
little or nothing. Plato had a horror of those who thought it 
sufficient to pick up a few tricks of the trade, acquiring superficial 
knowledge like a coat of sunburn in order to avoid the long and 
arduous but exciting pursuit of philosophical knowledge. Nor 
could a true philosophical education be acquired from books. ‘On 
these matters’, he writes,! ‘there is no book of mine and never 
will be; it cannot be put into words like other subjects. Know- 
ledge of it can only be attained by long association and joint con- 
centration’ (by master and pupil). He goes on to compare the 
process to a brand catching fire from another and thereafter feed- 
ing its own flame. 

1 Epistle vir 341 C. 
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It does not tell us much about the training at the Academy to 
know that it relied more on inspiration than on information and 
discouraged the use of text-books; and in the only direct reference 
in the seventh letter (329 B) to his work there, Plato only says that 
he liked it very much. But this hint is perhaps just enough to 
mark what will become clearer later on, that Plato’s methods were 
very different from those of fifth-century teachers of ‘political 
goodness’ and from those of his contemporary Isocrates, who 
also claimed to teach ¢iAocodia. What is most puzzling, however, 
is to know how these and other such remarks! about books are 
to be related to the dialogues of Plato, from which inevitably we 
derive most of our knowledge of his political thought. Presum- 
ably Plato is warning his readers that his works are not to be 
regarded as treatises on a particular subject, but simply as dia- 
logues, dramatic sketches showing how the search for truth may 
be conducted by the question-and-answer method which Socrates 
had used. In this form, it may be, Plato felt able to give play to 
his desire to write and create works of art, while still maintaining 
his mistrust of the written word. However, in later life the desire 
to instruct, to put his own thoughts on paper increased, and the 
dialogue-form becomes less of a reality. If no one would call the 
Gorgias a text-book, neither would anyone mistake the Laws for 
a teal dialogue; it is much more like a treatise on government 
than Plato would have allowed himself to write in his younger 
days. 

We are in no position to say with any exactitude what is the 
relationship between the text of the Platonic writings and the 
spoken words of Socrates. But since in an earlier chapter an at- 
tempt was made to assess the contribution which Socrates through 
his life and his convictions brought to the study of the 7éAis, now 
therefore it would be well to state, again tentatively and with 
reserve, what Socratic positions Plato adopted when he began to 


1 He returns to the subject later in the same letter (344 B- D) where he 
singles out laws as being particularly unsuitable as a subject for written 
work, Yet he himself at 73 was probably already writing his Laws! Objections 
to the written word are made in the dialogues; and in the Second Letter 
(314.C) he goes so far as to call his writings ‘sayings of a rejuvenated 
Socrates’. Whatever that may mean, it cannot be applied to the Laws, The 
mistrust of the written word is not confined to Plato. It was an affectation 
shared by other Socratics (O. Gigon, Sokrates, Bern, 1947, p. 18) and goes 
back not to Socrates merely but to Pythagoras (supra p. 27). 
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write dialogues, and thus to indicate some of the ways in which 
the influence of Socrates on political thought persisted. In the 
first place Plato shared the belief that there is Universal Know- 
ledge and Universal Right and that lack of knowledge is the 
main reason for the lack of goodness, both in the conduct of our 
lives and the management of our cities. Everywhere he found 
politicians ignorant, yet the first requisite of a statesman is know- 
ledge, especially knowledge of good and evil. And this for Plato 
means not simply right opinion, but knowledge of Universal Right, 
of ro Stxatov. As time went on, he became mote than ever con- 
vinced that Socrates was right in ‘bringing epistemology into 
political philosophy’ (p. 87), and he worked out a theory of kinds 
or degrees of knowing, in which the supreme knowledge was 
that of the Good. Again, Plato, and after him Aristotle, regarded 
the woéAis as something natural, as Socrates did; it was xara TH 
dvow, in accordance with the nature of man, not of animals. 
Thirdly, he shared Socrates’ view that it is better to suffer than 
to commit injustice, since it does less real harm to the man; it 
does no harm to his mind or soul, and that is the part of him 
which he ought always to look after. What degree of submission 
to authority and what kind of authority the acceptance of this 
view involves is a fundamental problem of ethics, on which, as 
we saw in Chap. V, Plato parted from Socrates, even as Socrates 
had parted from Protagoras. Does moral autonomy belong to the 
mods, or to the individual, or only to God? Plato, accepting the 
third view, is faced with the task of bringing transcendental 
morality down to human life, of bridging the gap between God 
and man. The older Plato grew, the more this question pressed 
itself upon him (see Chap. X). 

The first of the dialogues! to deal with questions of right and 
wrong in relation to the wéAts is the Crito, to which reference has 
already been made. As was there (p. 93) pointed out, two theories 
of the state are used to support the case for absolute obedience to 


1 It is assumed that Crito and Apology belong to the decade following 
Socrates’ death and that Gorgias is not much later, at any rate before 387; 
that Republic and Politicus were composed between 386 and 367; that Laws, 
like the Letters, were written in his last years, when both his Sicilian 
ventures (see below) were over. It is assumed too that, while in Crito, 
Apology, Gorgias there is a good deal of the real Socrates overlaid by Plato, 
in the dialogues after 386 we have mainly Plato. 
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its decrees and to the verdicts of its courts. The comparison of the 
mods to a father or mother, to whom all citizens owe love and 
allegiance, is not peculiarly Platonic. In the great days of the 
city-state the relationship was not unlike that of benevolent parent 
and loyal son, and the 7éAis, while encouraging and recognising 
family obligations, had taken over or canalised much of the power 
of the family. There is indeed some successful archaising! in the 
arguments which Plato makes the personified constitution of 
Athens use: many of Socrates’ contemporaries were rejecting 
them and asserting the right of the son or the citizen to hit back.? 
“Have you forgotten’, say the Athenian laws, ‘that your country 
is of more account than your mother or father or all your ances- 
tors put together, more august and sacrosanct and held in higher 
honour both among gods and among men of understanding? You 
ought to pay it respect and deference, and make more efforts to 
placate the anger of a fatherland than of a father. If you cannot 
win it over to your view, you must do as it commands and bear 
without murmur the burdens it imposes, be they stripes or im- 
prisonment, wounds or death in war... it is impious to offer 
violence to father or mother, still more to one’s country’ (Crito 51). 
Of the other theory, that of a contract between city and citizen, 
what little is said in the dialogue relates almost entirely to the 
case in question. The long-continued residence of a citizen in a 
city is taken as evidence that he has undertaken to obey its laws; 
and it is argued that the acceptance of this contract was free, 
since he could have gone elsewhere to live, if he did not like the 
city in which he was born. How like Plato to forget that the vast 
majority of people have no freedom of choice as to where they 
shall live! But no attempt is made on this contract-basis to work 
out a theory of the relationship between the state and its members 
and it would be unfair to take much notice of it. What is of more 
significance for Plato’s future is the hint at the end of the dialogue 
that there is a life after death, and that laws in this world have 
‘brethren’ in the world hereafter and are not less divine than they. 
If Socrates has been unjustly treated it is by men and not by of vépor. 
Many years later Plato returned to this conception, and his last 


1 That is, if we assume, as was done in Chap. V, that Plato is not deriving 
them from what Socrates actually said. 
2 rumrduevov avririnrew, Crito 51. Similarly of son and father in Aristo- 
phanes, Clouds 1321-1344. 
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great political work, the Laws, seeks to devise a constitution both 
legal and theocratic. 

Of Plato’s Gorgias something has already been said (pp. 76-78), 
as illustrating both the superman theory of Callicles and the 
rhetorical training for politics given by Gorgias and Polus, and 
the connection between them. Rhetoric, in itself neither moral nor 
immoral, furnishes its possessor with power over others, and thus 
readily becomes a tyrant’s weapon, a source of a superman’s 
strength. But the Socratic-Platonic side of the arguments in this 
dialogue has a positive value in political thought. The art of 
moAuTiKy is conceived as relating to the mind (464 8), a counter- 
part to those arts which relate to the body—medicine and physical 
culture. In this analogy the statesman is compared to a trainer or 
physician, whose aim is to produce health, while the rhetorician 
is like a cook, who is trying to tickle the palate. If the aim of the 
statesman is to secure the well-being of the state, rhetoric pro- 
vides no clue to what that condition is. Thus, more broadly 
speaking, the purpose of the Gorgias, as one of Plato’s later fol- 
lowers! said, is to discuss ‘the ethical foundations from which we 
may proceed to political well-being’. The famous Gorgias is not 
depicted as an immoralist, and the eager Polus even goes so far 
(482 D) as to agree with the Socratic dictum ‘it is more disgraceful 
to commit than to suffer wrong’. But for Callicles woAirix7 has no 
ethical foundations whatever; he has nothing in common with 
Socrates except (and it is an important exception) intellectual 
honesty (487 B - 488 B). If the keynote to the Platonic Socrates’ 
view of life is self-control, that of his opponent here is se/f-expression; 
and since political well-being depends on the life and character 
of the man (supra p. 35), the question ‘What kind of man to be 
and what aim to pursue” is of prime importance. ‘For you see,’ 
says Socrates in the dialogue (500 c) ‘that the subject of our dis- 
cussion is one which anyone with any intelligence must take 
seriously. After what manner ought we to live ?’ This is a question 
which must have been constantly in the mind of the historical 
Socrates and to which his whole life was his answer. But for Plato 
there still remained the problem how to relate Socrates’ answer, 
which must have been right, to the lives of other men. For, since 
civilised life meant life in a city, this question dvrwa ypi) tpd7ov 

1 Olympiodorus, an Alexandrian neo-Platonist of the fifth century A.D. 

2 [otdv twa xph} elvar rév dvdpa Kai ri émrndevev. 
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Cav; can only be asked in relation to the wéAs. At this point one 
is tempted to ask which of the two is to be considered first ? 
Ought we to say that such and such is the right way for men to 
live and that the city must be organised accordingly ? Or are we 
to start with the city-life, determine its nature and purpose and 
require men to conform to it? But, as was pointed out at the 
beginning of this book (Introd. p. 6), a question formulated in 
that way implies an antithesis which in the Greek city-state was 
unreal. We recall this fact here because it is important to remember 
that Plato, for all his revolutionary ideas about the whole basis 
of politics, was thoroughly orthodox and old-fashioned in linking 
city and citizen indissolubly.1 

Broadly speaking there are two ways of life. They can be vari- 
ously labelled, but a label can do no more than indicate a single 
feature or a typical example: on the one hand there is Socrates, 
on the other his accusers; on the one hand the politician, on the 
other the philosopher. One of the two might be described as the 
Way of the World, of the successful man, the ruthless Archelaus 
of Macedon, powerful and efficient, or of the older politicians— 
Pericles, Themistocles and even Solon himself. In the Gorgias, 
which took its start from a discussion on rhetoric, the emphasis 
is on the politician or p4jrwp on the one hand and the philosopher 
on the other. What matters therefore is the relationship of these 
two kinds of life to the life of the community. Isocrates, as we 
shall see presently, denied that there was any opposition between 
the two. But for Plato it was fundamental, and the reason for it 
was that the politicians lacked knowledge. A training indeed they 
might have; since the middle of the fifth century there had been 
many who professed to teach political ‘goodness’, being ‘good 
at politics’. But if we accept the doctrine that goodness is know- 
ledge and if the professed teacher or cogior7s has no knowledge, 
the pupil learns nothing but a routine, a set of tricks and so be- 
comes a mete persuader, zrevortxds povov, skilled in the use of 
wotds, but incapable of telling you anything worth knowing. The 

1 There is, however, another issue here and it transcends the Greek aéXs. 
Is the State to be so organised that all men may have a chance to live the right 
life or so that all men sha// live the right life and be forced to do so? This is 
not discussed in the Gorgias but, as we shall see (afraz, Chap. IX) Plato held 
the view that once you have found for certain what is the right way, it is 


your duty to compel men to live according to it. The patient must do as the 
doctor bids him. 
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same complaint is made by Plato about poets, both here in the 
Gorgias and elsewhere, that they use their skill in words to amuse 
and not to instruct. But the true statesman ought both himself to 
instruct and employ artists with a true message to deliver. It is 
not the business of either poet or statesman to provide pleasure 
or amusement, but to educate. This is just where in Plato’s view 
Athenian statesmen in the past had failed; Cimon, Miltiades, 
Themistocles and Pericles are all condemned because they did not 
educate the people, but only tried to please and flatter them. This 
is manifestly unfair, but Plato was not concerned about historical 
truth. Nor was he self-consistent! in his errors; in the Phaedrus 
(270 A) he allows Pericles to have had some philosophy. In the 
Protagoras Pericles and Themistocles are cited as examples of poli- 
tical ‘goodness’, when the question is raised why they did not 
transmit or teach it to their sons. In the Meno (99 B) a similar 
question is asked, and the answer is given that they could not 
transmit it because they had no knowledge but only right opinion. 
But here they are not credited with either ability or right opinion. 
However, it matters little to Plato’s argument that this picture 
of Pericles as an obsequious servant of the Demos is grossly 
inaccurate. It still remains his view that if the statesman is to be an 
educator, he must have knowledge. What the object of that know- 
ledge should be is discussed fully in the Exthydemus and the 
Republic; only a hint is given in the Gorgias. The central question 
now is what kind of man should he be into whose hands political 
power may be put? He must be really capable of educating, 
ddacKardixds, not merely wevoTiKds, persuasive, possessed of skill 
at his work and also righteous, décatos, dyafds, and he must not 
aim at securing advantage for himself. He must regard the people 
as a doctor regards his patients, sparing no pains to make and 
keep them healthy, but being concerned more with their minds 
than their bodies. Like a physician he will demand strict conform- 
ity to his regimen; a doctor cannot be expected to cure a patient 
who goes on eating and drinking to excess.? Over-indulgence in 
bodily pleasures is harmful also to the soul, and the statesman- 


1 Any more than Isocrates, who himself calls our attention to the fact 
xt (Panath.) 172. 

2 A favourite analogy in Plato. See especially Epis. vit 330 D - 331 D. He 
would not have used it so constantly, had it not suited so well the authori- 
tarian trend in his political philosophy. 
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educator must be ruthless in reducing or forbidding these and 
eager to inculcate self-control and other virtues. He who, failing 
to control himself, commits faults needs punishment, actually 
needs it as the patient needs medicine, because it is good for him, 
and he will not be well in soul, eddaipwy, until he has had it. 
Righteousness and good-conduct are essential to happiness and 
the aim in life both of city and citizen is to secure these. Political 
well-being depends on maintaining the virtues and punishing the 
vices; you can only make men happy by making them good. The 
true statesman has no doubt whatever that it is a greater disgrace 
to do wrong than to suffer it. Naturally men want to avoid suf- 
fering wrong; but he who is justly punished is not wronged but 
‘tighted’,1 and even he who is unjustly punished (like Socrates, 
whose death is ‘foretold’ in this dialogue) is not any the worse 
for it. For though his body may show stripes and bruises, his 
soul never will, not even when he passes to a life beyond the 
grave.? The citizens must be taught that the soul is of more value 
than the body, that they must not merely obey those in power, 
but copy their whole way of life. Authority sets the standard, 
whether the ruling power be the One, the Few or the Many. He 
who copies well will be most successful. If he is a good king’s 
man or a good party-man he may expect to be rewarded with 
material advancement as well as by the preservation of his life. 
But for all his success in life, such a man is still a copyist. Though 
he may fancy himself a statesman, he is not zroA:ruxds in the true 
sense, since he is not an educator. If Plato had to interview a 
candidate for a political career, he would question him thus: 
‘Which of the citizens have you made a better man? Is there any- 
one, slave or free, citizen or foreigner, who was formerly a bad 
man, utterly unrighteous and uncontrolled, and who is now, 
thanks to you, honest and respected? ... Have you done any- 
thing in your private life which shows your fitness for a political 
career? ... You may have your own ideas on being a statesman 
among us, but let me tell you that his one duty is to make us, 
the citizens, as good as he can’ (515 A-c). The so-called improve- 
ments of the so-called statesmen, the shipyards, the docks, the 


1 Like the Scots term ‘justified’. Plato, like Protagoras, (p. 56 n. 3) 
moves away from the traditional view of punishment as purely retributive. 
2 The ‘myth’ of the Gorgias 523-527. The soul after its separation from the 
body will still show the sins which it has committed. 
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walls, the tribute, these are all dismissed as so much rubbish. 

To the problem of the right kind of person to be a ruler Plato 
returns again and again, and the founding of a school for states- 
men may already have been in his mind when he wrote the Gorgias. 
But the Academy was not the first such school. Isocrates, who 
was a few years older than Plato, but outlived him, began his 
school about 392 B.c. and opened it with a kind of manifesto or 
prospectus entitled Against the Sophists in which he attacked the 
other educationists of his time for their triviality, their extra- 
vagant pretensions and high fees. In his youth he had heard both 
Socrates and Gorgias and in his plan for the training of statesmen 
he owed something to both. Plato mentions him by name at the 
end of the Phaedrus (279), making Socrates express the view that 
the young Isocrates would ‘go far’, as he had the love of wisdom 
in him. Certainly all his long life Isocrates remained devoted to 
piAocodpia as he conceived it, to general education as the first 
requisite of a statesman. Though he differed widely from Plato 
as to what philosophy was, he shared his dislike and distrust of 
the experts, the sophists of their day, and his indignation at the 
travesty of education which they provided. The difference lay in 
the fact that Isocrates did not accept Plato’s firm division of ways 
of life into two and only two kinds (v. supra). If it was not pos- 
sible to reconcile them, at least we could take what is good in 
each. To say of rhetoric that it teaches the aspiring statesman a 
potent technique but not how to use it, is a criticism which must 
be met not by rejecting rhetoric altogether but by combining it 
with a training in its right use. In Isocrates’ view the art of 
speaking, of writing, of prose composition has in itself an edu- 
cational value. It is unfair to regard it as a technique for propa- 
ganda or for distorting opinion or tickling the fancy (xm 271). 
Admittedly it does not directly teach morality (xr 21), but the 
mere learning of the art is conducive to good behaviour (xm 27). 
Moreover Isocrates was trying to give a training not merely in 
the use of words, but in getting things right, finding the best. 
course of action, the best statement of fact and the most appro- 
ptiate exposition, in short, the right Aéyos. This required a high 
degree of intellectual ability, and for Isocrates the Socratic ém- 
péAcia THs puxs was simply the training of the mind and had no 
transcendental significance, as it had for Plato. Isocrates wanted 
to see in his pupils a courageous and hard-working spirit, so that 
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the statesman might be a man of character, with the courage of 
his convictions, and not a mere mouthpiece (x11 17). He would 
need knowledge, but the kind of knowledge to which Plato would 
have denied the name; knowledge of how to get up a subject, of 
the right kind of things to say and the right time for saying them. 
In thus making speech and language his guide Isocrates was fol- 
lowing Gorgias (Adyos iyyepwv mavrwr), but he was not, any more 
than he, an immoralist. On the contrary, he was as far removed as 
Plato from the doctrine of self-seeking, and his perfectly righteous 
man is he who has power to enrich himself but refrains (1 38). 

Such in bare outline are the contrast and the resemblance be- 
tween the educational ideals of Plato’s Gorgias and of Isocrates. 
It cannot, however, be said that Isocrates’ attempt to bridge the 
gap between the two was successful. As often happens to would- 
be mediators, he came under fire from both sides. To the end of 
his long life he was still battling against the attacks of the sophists, 
while Plato disagreed entirely with his view of ¢iAocodia, regard- 
ing it as no better than the codiorixy which he was trying to 
replace. In the previous century, as we saw (p. 61), Prodicus had 
spoken of a certain kind of sophist as being on the borderline 
between the philosopher and the politician; Isocrates was the 
fourth-century counterpart. He believed it to be his task to make 
politicians better educated, and if he expected Plato’s sympathy 
in this attempt to relate PiAocodia to modiriux?) mpaéis, he had on 
the face of it good reason to do so. But Plato rigorously condemns 
such a compromise as a cowardly attempt ‘to pluck the fruits of 
learning without facing its dangers and trials’. Such men, in 
attempting simultaneously to be philosophers and politicians, fail 
to be either. We cannot be quite certain that Plato is here? re- 
ferring to Isocrates, but it looks very like it. If so, his judgment 
was not at fault, for Isocrates met with little success in either 
field. His school, however, was successful as a training ground of 
speakers, writers and military commanders; and if his own written 
work had little influence on contemporary politics,® it had great 
importance in literary history. 

Its importance in political thought is harder to estimate. There 


1 The phrase is Isocratean, xv 257 =I 9, but the sentiment is thoroughly 
Gotgianic, Helen 8-12. 

2 Euthydemus 305-306, 

3 It is greatly disputed what effect Isocrates did have. On the educational 
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ate two things about Isocrates’ work which prevent it from hold- 
ing a high place: first, it is largely second-hand and derivative; 
second, it is very much attached to the time, place and situation 
which the author at the moment has in mind. He has ideas about 
politics rather than political ideas. For example his Pan-Hellenism; 
the idea for which he is most often remembered, in all essentials 
goes back to Aeschylus and Herodotus and closely to Gorgias,} 
who wished to extend to inter-state relations the dudvora of Anti- 
phon and others (p. 63). There is something of his own in his 
conception of ‘Hellenic’ as a cultural rather than a racial term 
(Iv 50), but his Pan-Hellenism is essentially a plan to secure certain 
objects and meet an immediate situation and is not based on a 
political principle of general application. It is totally different from 
and bears no relation to the Federalist ideas which were noted 
earlier in this chapter. These too were limited in their application 
to certain situations and received no theoretical treatment that 
we know of, but at least they were capable of being so treated. 
Isocrates’ eloquent appeal for unity among warring Greek states 
and for a common front against Persian interference will always 
make excellent reading, but the place of the Panegyricus in political 
thought will never be high. So it is wherever we look among his 
many writings. We do not find political principles because he 
himself did not set out in search of them, but only of the right 
way to deal with a situation; and that for him meant primarily the 
right thing to say about it. He had no powers of abstraction, of 
seeing how the immediate situation stands in relation to others, 
ancient or modern, real or imaginary. But he did not believe this 
to be a defect. He owed much to Protagoras and Gorgias, but he 
so little understood their greatness and his own weakness that he 
poured contempt on their theoretical abstractions (x 1-5) and 
claimed to be the really practical man. When he discusses the 
merits of a form of constitution, it is always with a particular 


theories of Isocrates see Jaeger, Paideia, 11 and H.-I. Marrou, Histoire de 
P’ Education dans I Antiquité (1948). 

1 Aristophanes, too, is imbued with a sense of Hellenic unity, in the 
Acharnians and the Peace and later (411 B.c.) in the Lysistrata (1112-1135); 
cp. also a fragmentary O/ympiae speech of Lysias (33) and a Funeral oration 
doubtfully attributed to him (2), which is full of Isocratean echoes. In fact, 
as V. Martin, Museum Helveticum 1 (1944) 15, has shown, there was probably 
more Pan-Hellenic feeling, especially in the years 390-387, than Xenophon’s 
Hellenica would lead us to believe. 
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place and a particular audience or reader in mind; and since his 
chief object is always to say the right thing at the right time, it 
is not surprising that he speaks now with one voice, now with 
another and is not at all put out by his own inconsistency.1 He 
does not ask ‘What is the Ideal State 2’ and even the question ‘What 
is the best possible State?’ is one which he prefers to put with 
reference to a particular set of people and circumstances. In Cyprus 
the reign of good king Evagoras had shown how well monarchy 
suited the people, and so for the Cypriots monarchy was a good 
thing. The Athenians on the other hand had prospered under a 
moderate democracy and the Spartans under their dual kingship. 

Notwithstanding these weaknesses it is worth while to give a 
brief account of what Isocrates has to say both about one-man 
government and about zodreia ot government by a constitution.” 
In his opinion monarchy is not suitable for the majority of Greeks, 
but the Macedonians cannot live the life to which they are accus- 
tomed without it (v 107-108). But it is very different from the 
Persian monarchy (Iv 150) with its degradation of humanity, 
where all are equal but all are slaves and there is no free associ- 
ation or political life. There is no such objection to the Spartan 
monarchy, but the best type is that held by Evagoras of Cyprus and 
after him by his son Nicocles, a pupil of Isocrates. It is morally 
superior, and in writing a eulogy of Evagoras and exhortations 
to his son the author is simply describing the ideally perfect ruler, 
possessed of all the virtues, for which later generations of the 
Greek world would be hopefully looking in Hellenistic kings. 
Clearly in one-man rule the character of the ruler is all-important 
and his education becomes an urgent political problem, while he 
himself, as Plato saw, must be the educator of his people, both by 
precept and example. His rule should be based on respect and 
admiration, not on fear; his high office demands high standards 
of conduct and ability (1 9-26). Literature should be designed to 
improve and instruct; but, unlike Plato, Isocrates has here no 
fault to find with the old Greek poets, traditionally used for in- 


1p. 131m. 1. 

* Isocrates sometimes uses woA:refa in this sense as opposed to government 
by one man. Aristotle (infra, p. 224) restricts it still further. Both writers use 
it to denote the rights of a citizen (111 15, IV 105). It was Isocrates who 
coined and repeated the phrase moArefa uy) wéAews (VIL 14, X11, 138), on which 
see W. Jaeger, Paideia, 111, p. 112 and W. Nestle in Phi/ologus LXx, 1911, Pp. 34. 
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struction (II 40-49) or with tragedy, if only men would learn 
from it. The qualities necessary for a monarch are not the severity 
associated with the tvpavvos, but wisdom, moderation and justice 
and in particular, gentleness (zpadrys), a virtue on which Isocrates 
laid stress. To educate such a ruler is of course difficult but 
Isocrates believed that he had found a way. There are various 
restraints on the lives of ordinary people which keep them from 
going astray, but the sole ruler must rule himself (1 2-5). The 
question whether, given the chance, a man should choose to be 
a single ruler was a stock one and one of no importance, though 
Xenophon devoted his Hero to it. But Isocrates has things to 
say on the advantages of sole rule, and these, if not profound, 
are a good example of the arguments which were current in its 
favour at a time when it was much discussed (supra, p. 120). But 
it should be noted again that there is no intention of imposing it 
where it is not wanted. 

Monarchy avoids one of the worst features of constitutional 
governments, whether oligarchic or democratic, their insistence 
on equal rights and privileges for all citizens irrespective of merit.} 
This kind of equality favours the poorer sort. ‘But monarchies 
give the largest share to the best, the next to the second-best and 
so on. And even if this has not everywhere taken place, still it is 
the intention of the constitution that it shall’ (1m 14-15). Here 
Isocrates does call monarchy a zoAcreia, and he also ascribes to it 
something very like the Platonic and Aristotelian proportionate 
equality? and in so doing is ascribing to monarchy advantages 
which on a different occasion (vit 21 ff., see below) he ascribes 
to ‘ancestral democracy’. Other good features of a monarchical 
régime call for no comment except scepticism—that decisions are 
quickly reached, that officials are permanent-and know their work 
and are not distracted by their private interests, that there is 
greater efficiency in war (111 16-26). 

If Isocrates had a conception of an Ideal State, it was not, as 
Plato’s, laid up in heaven nor, as for modern Utopians, in the 


1 The inclusion of oligarchy in this condemnation (usually reserved for 
extreme democracy, see p. 221) is surprising, but Isocrates is thinking of 
oligarchies in practice, where only ‘The Few’ were allowed to be citizens, 
to share in woAtela (IV 104-105). 

2 Plato, Repub. vitt 558 c, Laws 757 c; Aristotle, Po/it, 111 1280 a. ». infra, 
p. 221 n.1. 
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future; it was comfortably wrapped in a roseate past. He believed 
that the right constitution for Athens existed in the good old days 
of Solon and Cleisthenes under the good moral influence of the 
Court of the Areopagus; and his essay called Areopagiticus is 
largely a reconstruction of an idealised ‘ancestral constitution”! 
with criticism of fourth-century democracy. If we discard the 
quasi-historical dress and put Isocrates’ Best State into a short 
summary, the following points emerge: 

1. The aim of the State is prosperity (edmpayia) and this de- 
pends primarily not on military strength or large population but 
on good government (viI 13). 

2. The people should appoint officers of government and 
demand an account of them (vir 26 f.). 

3. Equality is not absolute and the choice by lot is therefore 
disapproved. The principle of ‘proportionate equality’, each 
according to his deserts, is accepted (vir 21-23). 

4. There should be no scramble for office; it is right that office 
should be an expense and not a profit to the holder. Hence the 
posts of power and responsibility can only be held by persons of 
means. The democratic principle is thus replaced by the timo- 
cratic (x1 131 ff., vit 24-27). 

5. A high standard of public service is to be expected (1v 79), 
and especially it should be the duty of the rich to help the poor 
so that none shall be in want (v1 83). 

6. It follows that the security of property must be maintained 
in the interest of both rich and poor, but its usufruct must be 
made available for the needs of all (vir 35). 

7. The good government on which edmpayia depends will 
be secured not by excessive legislation (v1 39-42) but by the 
high moral character and practical ability of those in charge 
(XII 132-133, XV 79-83). 

8. Similarly the good behaviour of citizens generally cannot be 
maintained by innumerable detailed rules, the existence of which 
is a Symptom of social malaise (vir 40). 

9. It follows that the education of the young is a prime duty 
of the State, but since only the well-to-do will hold office, only 
they need have a higher education (vir 43). 


1 Stolxnors matpia Vil 58. According to Jaeger, Paideia 111, p. 114, Isocrates 
avoids the commoner mazpios woXre’a as being too much of a political catch- 
word going back to Theramenes. 
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10. The State should take its religious duties seriously and 
sensibly (vir 29). 

It is no part of our present duty to ask whether this was a 
feasible political programme or how far it was typical of fourth- 
century Athenian conservatism. What does concern us is to note 
that Isocrates considers this to be a pattern of a democratic state 
and himself to be a friend of the people, not poddnpos, still less 
éduyapyixds. Yet some of its features (4, 5, 7 and 8) appear in 
Plato’s aristocracy or his timocracy (see Chap. VIIT) and may 
indeed be borrowed thence.! The oligarchy of the Thirty was for 
him the worst possible government, not indeed a form of govern- 
ment but of force, a duvacreia.2 Compared with that even con- 
temporary democracy was tolerable (viz 70). ‘But let no one sup- 
pose’, he adds, ‘that my approval applies to those who are in 
power to-day; the exact contrary is the case’ (76). He finds con- 
temporary society to be suffering from the same kind of im- 
moralism that had marked the years of the Peloponnesian War 
and had incurred the disapproval of Aristophanes and of con- 
servative writers like the Anonymus Jamblichi (Chap. V). The 
upsetting of all standards and the reversal of moral values were 
still stock charges brought against popular politicians. Isocrates 
joins in this attack, accusing them of distorting such terms as 
Freedom and Happiness, as if they meant unlimited scope for 
self-gratification.® But he is at pains to point out that the ancestral 
democracy was free of this. So all through his writings Isocrates 
by his strictures on contemporary moral and political conditions 
calls to mind on the one hand the attacks of Demosthenes, on the 
other those of Plato. Once again he appears as half-politician, 
half-philosopher. 

So little has survived of the work of other philosophers in the 
early part of the fourth century that it is difficult to form a clear 
picture of their place in political thought. We have some pieces 
of the Socratic dialogues of Aeschines of Sphettus, but they are 


1 The Areopagiticus (vi1) was written long after Plato’s Repub/ic. 

2 Cp. Thucydides m1 62, and see p. 34 above. Plato (Laws 680 3) says 
duvacoreia was used of a primitive, uncivilised way of life. 

8 It would be an interesting study, both ethical and linguistic, to follow 
these various ‘transvaluations’. Hesiod, W.D. 271-272, Thucydides ur 82, 
Plato, Repub, vu 560 D, Isocrates vir 20, XII 131, XV 283 and the rapaxapdrrew 
76 vouiopa of Diogenes (Chap. XT). 
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not of political interest and he founded no school. Aristippus of 
Cyrene came to Athens and became an associate of Socrates. His 
works have all perished and there is hardly anything that we know 
to be his actual words. But he appears as an interlocutor in Xeno- 
phon, who on one occasion depicts him and Socrates discussing 
apxy7 and the proper training for those who are to rule and those 
who are to be ruled. It is assumed that they will be different per- 
sons. Socrates lays it down that self-control in all bodily pleasures 
and fortitude in bodily toil are very necessary in those who are 
to rule. Aristippus agrees that those who hold office and govern 
have to work very hard and are obliged to sacrifice many of their 
pleasures; for his part therefore he would have nothing to do 
with governing. ‘A man has enough to do to look after himself 
without undertaking also to provide for the other citizens.’ The 
work of holding office is just as much slavery as the life of the 
underdog; the sensible man will avoid both. ‘I think there is a 
middle path, that runs, not through dpy7 or through SovAeia, but 
through Freedom and this is the path that leads to happiness.’ 
It is demonstrated that this application of Cyrenaic hedonism is 
in practice impossible; such a man will either be without citizen’s 
rights, a foreigner in a city, or else he will be one of the ‘ruled’ 
who will have to perform the citizen’s duties. Aristippus has no 
answer to this but to return to the subject of the hardships of 
office and the painful process of learning the art of ruling. To 
this Socrates is made to reply that those things which are worth 
having can only be had by zdvos, by striving for them, as the 
wise men of old, Hesiod, Epicharmus and Prodicus have shown. 
There follows én extenso the myth of Prodicus on Heracles’ choice 
(p. 61) and we hear no more of the alleged political philosophy 
of Aristippus. Xenophon’s sketch seems to be designed to show 
that Aristippus did not represent the Socratic traditions of self- 
control and bearing hardships, while Antisthenes did. 

Of this third Socratic, precursor, if not founder,! of the Cynic 
sect, we have also a scene in Xenophon, but it is much less 
informative. We have a number of sayings and a long list of titles 
of lost works. Cicero said that he was ‘magis acutus quam eruditus’ 


1 Ancient opinion regarded him as founder. This is rejected by D. R. 
Dudley, A History of Cynicism (1937) and many others, but supported by 
R. H@istad, Cynic Hero and Cynic King (1948) and other historians of philo- 
sophy. See further in the notes to this chapter and to Chap. XII. 
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and modern opinion about his merits is divided. At all events our 
knowledge of non-Platonic political thought in the fourth century 
would be greatly enriched if we had any of the political writings 
attributed to him. Aristotle in discussing the supreme and perfect 
man! refers to Antisthenes’ anecdote that when the hares de- 
manded equality among animals, the lions replied ‘Where are 
your claws and teeth?’ A different kind of superiority of a leader 
is exemplified by the shepherd-ruler analogy, which is expressly 
attributed to Antisthenes by Xenophon (Symp. rv 6), though the 
comparison ultimately goes back to Homer.? It is a slender basis 
on which to build any political theory of Antisthenes. The most 
that can be said is that his ethic was not centred on the city and 
its vdyor, to which he was generally opposed, but on the indivi- 
dual: ‘The wise man will not live according to the law laid down 
by the city but by the law of virtue.’ This is one answer to the 
problem of the ‘conscientious objector’, but it is not one which 
Socrates, whose life had raised the problem, would himself have 
given. Such extreme individualism would soon become incom- 
patible with any form of government, which seems to have been 
the view of Diogenes the Cynic (Chap. XII). But Antisthenes’ 
quite Platonic dislike of politicians and of contemporary society 
did not cause him to reject human society altogether. Xenophon 
(Symp. 1v 64) makes Socrates praise him as a very useful person 
for promoting good will among men and in cities. Characteristic 
of him was the doctrine of wdévos, which went farther than that 
of Prodicus and made hard work a positive good: ‘Whatever the 
Wise Man does, he works at with all his dpev7’ (fr. 31). He wrote 
about Heracles, second only to Prometheus as benefactor (evep- 
yérns) and civiliser of mankind, a notion familiar to Isocrates, 
who recommended it to Philip of Macedon as an example (Isoctr. 
v 76 and 114). The barbarian counterpart was Cyrus the Great 
founder of the Persian empire, the typically hard-working king, on 
whom Antisthenes wrote more than one book, doubtless quite as 

1 Aristotle, Po/. 11 1284. 

2 souéva Aad. The analogy is used in Plato, Repub. 1 342-343, not very 
successfully, rejected as between mortal men in Plato, Politicus 267-275. It 
forms the basis of a discussion in Xenophon, Mem. 111, chs. 2-7, and lies 
behind much of the monarchical ideas of his Cyropaedia (see Chap. IX). It is 
therefore possible that Xenophon was indebted for these passages to Antis- 


thenes, who also wrote in praise of Cyrus. (K. Joel, 11 1053-1061; see notes 
at end of the chapter.) 
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unhistorical as Xenophon’s (Chap. IX, p. 172). That Antisthenes 
looks forward not merely to Cynicism, but to Hellenistic kingship 
and the philosophy of the Stoics hardly needs to be pointed out. 
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Panathenaicus. (The latter, like xv Axzidosis, belongs to his old age, but 
he is constantly looking back, and defending his early career.) x Helen 
and 1 Ad Demonicum. Also G. Mathieu, Les Idées politiques d’Isocrate, 
1925, chs. XI, x11, xiv, and W. Jaeger, Paideza 1 pp. 46-70. (Jaeger dates 
Against the Sophists after Plato’s Gorgias, to which he thinks it is a reply.) 

Aristippus: Xenophon Mem.1r 1, 1-18. Diogenes Laertius has mostly 
anecdotes. A saying is attributed to him in Stobaeus (Ecl. rv, ch. vir 18 
= Hense Iv, p. 30) that there is the same difference between kingship 
and tyranny as between law and no-law (dvopia), freedom and slavery. 

ANTISTHENES: The fragments (Mullach, Fr. Philos. Gr. 11) are a dis- 
appointing relic of a large output which was early lost. The reconstruc- 
tion of A.’s thought, its relation to that of Socrates, Plato, Diogenes 
and others is extremely hazardous, and even the little that is here said 
(Xenophon Symp. passim, Diog. L. v1 ch. 1) must be taken with reserve. 
Those who complain of short measure may read R. Héistad’s mis- 
leadingly entitled Cynic Hero and Cynic King (Uppsala, 1948), pp. 104-115, 
where they will find a waximum reconstruction of A.’s political thought. 
The nature of the arguments used against Aristippus in Xenophon 
Mem. 11 ch. 1, especially the Heracles zévos conception, suggests that 
we may have something of Antisthenes there. K. Joel, Der echte und 
der Xenophontische Sokrates, saw Antisthenes also in Mem. 111 chs. 2-7 and 
throughout much of the Cyropaedia. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


PLATO’S REPUBLIC 


IToXreia yap tpody avOpuirrwy éariv.t 


HEN children have to take an unpleasant medicine, they 

can be more easily induced to swallow it if the rim 

of the cup is smeared with honey. On this principle 
Luctetius (1 936-950) says he used verse to convey his philosophic 
doctrines. The analogy might be even more aptly applied to 
Plato’s Republic, whose exordium is pure honey, giving no indi- 
cation of the abstruse and difficult, if not actually ill-tasting, 
draughts in the middle of the cup. A scene of comfort and ele- 
gance, men of good taste and good manners engaged in conver- 
sation neither too profound nor too trivial—about youth and age, 
about wealth inherited and acquired, its uses and abuses: and then 
very gradually we are led on and away. The kindly old host retires 
and his hospitable house vanishes. But for an occasional dramatic 
touch the wise-en-scéne is forgotten. There is no break; the aged 
Cephalus, before he leaves the company of Socrates and the rest, 
remarks that one great advantage of having money is that you 
do not need to be dishonest; you can afford to be good. Questions 
such as ‘What is being good?’ and “Why should men be good ?” 
naturally follow and before long we are drinking the first draughts 
of the cup which Plato offers, resuming consideration of the prob- 
lem of the Gorgias, that ‘most serious of all questions to a man of 
intelligence—after what manner ought he to live?’? The answer 
of the ‘average decent man’, which would make righteousness 
consist in common honesty combined with a readiness to help 
friends and thwart enemies, is examined and found wanting. The 

1 Plato, Menexenus 238 Cc. 2 Repub. 1 352 D, Gorgias 500 C. 
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answer of Thrasymachus, denying that man has any duties, is less 
easily disposed of, and the challenge to Socrates to show that the 
just life is better than the unjust is the starting point of the whole 
discussion; it is not finally answered till the ninth book and the 
myth of rewards and punishments hereafter in the tenth and last 
book. On the face of it the just life is hard and is only advantage- 
ous, said some of the older moralists,! because men had agreed 
to abstain from wronging each other in the interests of all.? 

Though the main purpose of this preliminary sketch is to show 
the inadequacy of some current definitions of justice, both moral- 
ist and immoralist, a close reading shows Plato at several points 
foreshadowing some of the features? of the woAtreta which he 
later constructs—that rule should be exercised for the benefit not 
of the ruler but the ruled, that money power and political power 
should be divorced, that holding office in the State should be 
unattractive and unprofitable, that strife and disunity in the State 
are identical with strife and disunity in the human mind. No one, 
however, could guess what was to come; but readers will be well 
aware how much was comprised in the Greek notion of zoAcreta, 
the title which we misleadingly translate Republic. Certainly the 
stress laid on the education of rulers will come as no surprise to 
readers of Isocrates or of Plato’s Gorgias, though its content 
strikes a new and unexpected note; but the concern with nursery 
and elementary education is striking, its stress on environment, 
on the learning of the good by imitation and the exclusion of all 
that is unseemly. These have received the attention, critical and 
uncritical, of educationists; here we must observe that it is at all 
times directed towards the needs of the 7éArs. Education is valued 
not for its own sake but because it can and should render a man 
a fit member of his State. For although the discussion took its 
start from individual morality and consideration of the just life 
of the just man, we soon become aware that for Plato justice is 
par excellence the virtue of the community. Justice or Righteous- 
ness (Stxaoovvn) and Injustice (dixia) are the virtue and vice of 
the State, as of the individual. This shifting of the central interest 

1 See Chap. V. 

2 But especially the interests of the weak. This differentiates it from Thra- 
symachus’ interest of the stronger. Plato ignores the difference. See K. R. 
Popper, The Open Society 1 102 ff. 

8 They are of course not necessarily peculiar to Plato; cp. what was said 
On p. 102. 
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from the citizen to the city marks a difference in point of view 
between Socrates and Plato, but not any departure from Socratic 
ptinciples.1 Plato was faced with the fact that there was no place 
for a Socrates in the public life of a Greek state, yet a Socrates, 
he felt, was just what politics most needed. To construct a state 
in which the true philosopher should be a guiding influence, and 
not despised as useless or feared as dangerous, was a task which 
Plato set himself. Perhaps he did not succeed; the man Socrates 
would have met his death sooner in the Platonic city than in the 
Athenian; but Plato was not really thinking of the historical 
Socrates but of the perfectly just man, who could not fail to be 
at home in the perfectly just State. 

What, then, of the zdAus itself? Whence does it derive and 
on what does it depend? For Plato, as we saw (p. 127), it had a 
transcendental basis. The theory of Forms or Ideas can be applied 
to the State as to other and simpler products of human activity. 
Just as all tables, for example, have in common a certain form 
(elSos, idéa) which makes them to be tables and not some other 
thing, so there must be a form of the wéAs. Existing cities like 
existing tables are copies, more or less imperfect, of the Ideal 
City. The Ideal City has a real and not merely a nominal existence, 
but its existence is incorporeal, ‘in heaven perhaps’, and any 
knowledge of it is extremely difficult to acquire. Hence a consider- 
able part of Plato’s book is devoted to theory of knowledge and 
the training of the mind for its pursuit. Plato does not give a 
direct answer to the question, What is the Idea of the woAus? 
How indeed could he, since the written word (p. 125) is incapable 
of expressing and conveying an answer? The true answer can only 
be emotionally felt and mystically perceived; for a passionate de- 
votion (€pws) is an essential part of a philosopher’s equipment 
and indispensable in one who would see visions of Eternity. All 
this seems strangely remote from the would-be political reformer, 
but it was the same Plato who wrote the Phaedrus and the Sym- 
posium who also set out to understand the wodis; and we can 
readily see why so much of the language of the Republic looks 
quite inappropriate to political problems. In the ‘Form’ city there 
are no political problems, everything is unchanging and eternal. 
Only those who devote many years to the understanding of the 
unseen world and earnest contemplation of its wonders will have 

1 There were differences of principle too. See pp. 87-88. 
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the knowledge on which to base real work for the wéAts. You 
cannot reform what you do not understand. 

This duality is one of the things that make the interpretation 
of the Republic especially difficult. One cannot always be sure how 
much is intended to be descriptive of the essential nature of the 
city, its Form or Idea, and how much belongs to the mundane 
existence in which people eat and fight. The latter undoubtedly 
predominates; words cannot adequately deal with the former. 
But since the aim of the political reformer is to approach the 
Ideal as nearly as possible, there is no question of any funda- 
mental difference. Nevertheless Plato does write on two different 
planes. Sometimes he has clearly Athens in mind,! the city where 
he himself had made no headway, the recalcitrant patient who will 
not be cured. Yet the highly abstract and metaphysical parts of 
the work are its very kernel, however remote they may seem from 
practical politics; and not only are they the basis of the philoso- 
phic wisdom of the ruler, but they serve as a vast demonstration 
of Plato’s cardinal doctrine that proper political activity does not 
depend on the possession of a particular skill, called roAurixy réyvn, 
but on transcendental knowledge of the Supreme Good. 

To these two preoccupations, the Ideal State and political re- 
form, must be added a third, which is common to both; the 
parallel between the life and habits (Bios, tpdor) of a man and 
those of his city. There is nothing new about this Bios-zoAitela 
analogy and nothing abstruse; it was an accepted fact (see p. 35) 
that the character of a state is reflected in the character of its 
citizens and vice versa. But in the Republic it is something more 
than an analogy. The life which a man leads depends on his mind 
or soul (#vy7}) more than on his body; so too the State is regarded 
not as an aggregate of administrative activities but as a mind or 
soul, exercising over the whole community the same power as 
the individual man’s soul over his body. Socrates had urged that 
care of the soul (émipéAea ris puyis) was a far more important 
business than those to which most men devoted their energies. 
Plato now says that this is the duty of the wéAis too, for the State 
is itself soul as well as body and in its structure is identical with 
the human soul. 

This view will have important consequences; but the discussion 

1 e.g. Repub. vi 495 A- 496 D and Iv 425 C- 427 A (with which compare 
Epistle vu 330 C - 331 B) and 11 372 D - 374. 
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of the State does not start from it. It starts with an examination 
of the minimum material basis and most elementary form of the 
mods. This is neither an analysis of any existing city nor a his- 
torical account of the origin of the wéAis, but an attempt to state 
what are the minimum requirements necessary for its existence. 
There is no need to raise the old question whether it exists dvcec 
Of vouw; Since it answers to human needs, it must be in accordance 
with the nature of man. The material needs, food, clothes, houses, 
and the simple mechanical contrivances required to produce these, 
can all best be provided, not by the extravagant individualism of 
a Hippias who could make everything for himself,! but by each 
man specialising in his own craft and contributing his skill to the 
common good in return for his share in the product of others’ 
skill. Whatever cannot be produced locally must be imported and 
a surplus of local products will be exported. This commerce is 
also a specialised occupation. So too, above all, is work of de- 
fence; soldiers must be professionals. Whether an army will 
be needed for aggression as well as defence depends on the stan- 
dard of living aimed at. If to the simple minimum needs we wish 
to add all the luxuries of a modern civilised state, these can only 
be had by encroaching on one’s neighbours. Plato knew well that 
the magnificence of fifth-century Athens had only been created at 
the expense of her subjects, and he regarded the attempt after the 
war to maintain the same standard of luxury as not merely eco- 
nomically unsound, but morally and physically unhealthy, calling 
for the presence of lawyers and physicians in greater numbers than 
a healthy city ought to have. 

So far, then, we have not been learning about a Platonic theory 
of the state or of government, but merely looking at what a city- 
state is in its simplest form and in its luxurious form. But there 
are two anticipations of the Platonic State: first, each man is con- 
sidered not as a person but as a functionary, the embodiment of 
a certain skill or craft which he exercises for the benefit of the 
community. This attitude persists throughout. Second, though 
there is no talk yet of formal government, the protection (dvAakn) 
of the State is stated to be in the hands of a professional body of 
men, endowed not only with skill and courage but with intellec- 
tual ability and a love of wisdom. ‘But how shall these guardians 


1 There is no reference to Hippias in the text. But Plato often refers to 
the views of others without naming them. 
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be reared and educated ?’ asks Socrates (376 c) and then the con- 
struction of the Platonic city begins, and begins characteristically 
with the education of the young of a select group. No special 
provision is made for the education of the citizens in general; we 
do not even know whether Plato intended them to learn any- 
thing beyond their profession, that they might become weavers 
or carpenters, merchants or bankers, and so serve the economic 
needs of the community. Those whose function is to protect the 
community must possess that rare combination of courage, even 
fierceness, with gentleness, be ruthless towards external foes, 
watchful and gentle with their own folk. Their education as future 
protectors of the people must begin in early childhood and we 
must therefore presume, though nothing is yet said, that the in- 
fants are selected because of the courage and intelligence of their 
parents, in the hope that these qualities will prove to be hereditary. 
Their education will be both mental and physical, that is, will 
cover both povoixy and yupvacrixy; but the two are not entirely 
separate, since each has its value for the other. More particularly 
‘gymnastic’ should have a beneficial effect on the mind or soul, 
the improvement of which is the chief purpose of all education. 
In this respect the existing materials used in education are found 
to be largely unsuitable right from the nursery years on; the 
common myths are full of unseemly stories about the gods, the 
dramatic literature is designed to arouse excessive and unhealthy 
emotions and much of the music is open to similar objections. 
It is most important that future protectors should have a proper 
understanding of theology, of which the current accounts were 
quite false; the divine nature is good, unchangingly good and 
cannot be the cause of evil either in this life or another. The 
whole process of education is conceived as putting before the 
young all that is beautiful, noble, good and true and excluding or 
suppressing all that is ugly, unworthy, evil and false. 

Assuming then that we have successfully selected and properly 
educated up to the age of twenty a body of men, and, as we see 
later, women, who by their loyalty, courage and intelligence are 
well fitted to look after the others, we must go a step further and 


1 But unless they also receive a general education, they cannot hope to be 
eligible for promotion. See G. F, Hourani in Class, Quart. xLitl, 1949, pp. 
58-Go, On the other hand Plato pays so little attention to promotion that he 
may not have seriously intended it. K. R. Popper, op. cit., and contra J. A. 
Faris in Class. Quart. XLIV, 1950, pp. 38 ff. 
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‘choose from among the protectors those who after scrutiny ap- 
pear to us to be doing eagerly and at all times whatever they deem 
to be in the interest of the city, the sort of men who would never 
consent to do anything contrary to that interest’ (412 D). These 
will generally be the older men, but a watch should be kept from 
youth upwards not only to see which are the most intelligent and 
courageous, but to find out by testing which have the most un- 
shakable belief in the commonwealth which is in their charge. 
There will thus be three classes in the State: Rulers or Guardians, 
who are the supreme protectors, the Auxiliary protectors (ézi- 
koupot) organised as a military and police force and carrying out 
the rulers’ orders in a variety of ways, and thirdly, as before, the 
general citizen-body, who carry on their trade, profession or craft 
but do not participate in the government. Now a firm belief in 
the goodness of one’s own zéAis is necessary in all sections of the 
citizens. No kind of State, ancient or modern, can endure and be 
stable unless its members believe in it and grow up in that belief. 
Every nation has its story and the patriotism of its people is 
partly a reflexion of the belief in that story. The story itself may 
change, little or much, in the course of time and there will be 
variations in historical exactitude. But there must be a history 
and it must be accepted as true. Plato’s imaginary city could not 
have a history in fact, so it must have one in fiction (peddos, 414). 
There is perhaps some grain of fact in the popular myths that 
make Solon the author of all the liberties of the Athenian citizen 
and Magna Carta the guarantee of an Englishman’s rights; but 
there is so little that each might almost be classed as a yewvaiov 
yeddos. For the myth must be a really fine one (yewvaios), not 
something paltry or trivial that will command neither belief nor 
respect. Unfortunately we find that the myth offered to us is to 
our minds paltry and trivial. Plato must have felt its inadequacy ; 
for he depicts a very reluctant Socrates telling a tale which he 
admits educated people of his day would not believe, though it is 
just the kind of myth that ancient poets told. It is a combination 
of the myth of earth-born men, sprung ready-made and fully 
equipped from the soil, and of another myth, associating types or 
races of men with certain metals. This is intended to demonstrate 
that, although all members of the State have a common origin 
and are therefore all kin, some have ‘gold’ in them, some ‘silver’ 
and the rest only ‘iron or bronze’. In this way the division into 
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three classes becomes part of the historical tradition by which the 
city lives, and successive generations of its citizens are expected 
to accept the framework of the constitution as the expression of 
something inherent in their own natures. But though the work- 
ings of heredity may normally be expected to produce children 
of the same quality as their parents, it cannot always happen so. 
Arrangements must therefore be made, though Plato is vague 
about what they should be,! for the promotion to the Auxiliaries 
(or even to the Guardians) of highly exceptional children from 
the families of the third class; and for the relegation to a lower 
grade of children unsuitable for the higher into which they were 
born. The essential is that the work of the State should be done 
by those best quaified to do it and particularly that the tasks of 
ruling and protecting should not fall into the hands of the money- 
loving general body of citizens. The myth might be reinforced 
by a reference to a command of the gods and a prophecy fore- 
telling the ruin of the country, if ever it should be ruled by the 
people of iron or bronze. That would be as if the sheep were to 
usurp the functions of the shepherd and his dog.? A dog can be 
trained not to worry the sheep and the Auxiliaries will receive an 
education which will strengthen their boldness to face enemies 
and their carefulness for their own people, make them swift to 
carry out the commands of the Rulers and to suppress disobedi- 
ence everywhere. 

From this point on (end of Book m1) we hear virtually nothing 
about the mass of the citizens? and very little about the Auxiliaries, 
who are not always carefully distinguished from the senior pro- 
tectors or Guardians. These are Plato’s main preoccupation; the 
welfare of the flock depends more on the shepherd than on his dog. 


1 See above p. 148, note. 

2 Plato’s ‘philosophic dog’ is briefly treated by the author in Classical 
Review Lx, 1948, p. 61, where the suggestion is made that Plato is turning 
the tables on those who taught (cp. supra, p. 48, n. 4) that man’s behaviour 
can be based on that of animals. But Plato himself makes much use of 
analogy from animals, 

3 Slaves are not actually mentioned; they have no place in any State. 
But Plato did not intend his citizens to be without them, as casual allusions 
show, e.g. the advice to enslave barbarians rather than Greeks (469 5). Thus 
Plato, if he knew of Antiphon’s arguments (Chap. V, init.) ignores them. He 
had no feeling whatever for the brotherhood of man, only for that of the 
Hellenic race (470). 
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It is therefore necessary here to add a further word of comment 
on Plato’s three-class society; for those who praise as well as 
those who disapprove are apt to misunderstand what was in- 
tended. The use of the word ‘classes’, though perhaps inevitable, 
is unfortunate in view of its modern associations. Plato’s classifi- 
cation is based on function in society and on fitness for those 
functions. His third class embraces employers as well as workers; 
his Auxiliaries would include parts of a Civil Service as well as 
Army and Police. The Guardians proper are the supreme auth- 
ority of government but educationalists and judges (433 C) are 
included. None of these corresponds to a social class anywhere. 
But it will be observed that in any form of polity, short of anarchy 
ort despotism, there are in fact three groups—the government, 
those employed by the government, and the rest of the population. 
Since these are the necessary components of any State, the dif- 
ference between one and another will depend largely on the com- 
position of each group and the powers which it can exercise in 
relation to the others. There is here infinite possibility of variety, 
notably in regard to: 

1. the method of choosing Rulers or a government; 

z. the qualifications for being a Ruler; 

3. the length of tenure of any power-wielding office; 

4. the degree of power and responsibility that is allowed to 
the agents of the Rulers; 

5. the number and variety of the activities which the Rulers 
through their agents control and direct; and the number left 
to the free action of all citizens. 

This list could be well extended but it will serve to illustrate some 
of the features of Plato’s three groups. (1) Reliance on heredity, 
though somewhat modified (see below), as a guide to choice of 
Rulers and Auxiliaries is clearly a reflexion of Plato’s own back- 
ground of hereditary aristocracy; and taken together the two 
groups do resemble a social class. But (2) the qualifications of a 
Ruler do not depend on birth but on character; they are intel- 
lectual and moral, not technical. No one can be a Ruler until after 
a long and elaborate philosophical training. (3) The Rulers appear 
to hold office from the age of fifty for life or until they are too old. 
But can an unsatisfactory Ruler be dismissed by his colleagues ? 
It would be a potent cause of ordais if it were so, but Plato ap- 
pears to have been satisfied that no unsatisfactory person would 
Ig 
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have survived the thirty years of training and apprenticeship. He 
condemns as unsound the democratic idea of holding office by 
turns for a limited period. (4) We learn so little about the duties 
of Plato’s Auxiliaries that we cannot say much about the powers 
or responsibilities, yet for the general working of any State this 
is a matter of great moment. Plato passes very lightly over the 
relations between the second and the third groups, but he does 
realise that he is leaving out much detail and that for example 
(425 D, E) it will be necessary at some stage to make regulations 
governing taxation and certain commercial transactions. So it 
may perhaps be said that the Auxiliaries have little authority 
of their own, but have to carry out orders of the Rulers and to 
act under written (?) regulations. But the inference is doubtful. 
(5) Plato’s government would control education very closely and 
minutely, paying particular attention to the moral training of the 
two ruling groups, encouraging music and the arts, but exercising 
a strict censorship and insisting on the maintenance of unchanging 
norms. Beyond a vague injunction to see that there shall be no 
undue disparity in wealth, we hear of no control over trade, 
economic policy or the means of production, whether of food or 
machinery. All these are left to the free initiative of the third 
group; they alone are interested, whether as owners or workers. 
But there is a general understanding that each will serve the com- 
munity according to his capacity. 

Plato, then, regards it as essential that in a State constructed 
on natural principles! its members should be classified according 
to their ability to perform the work required of them. The citizens 
need, not that illusory ‘political goodness’ which the fifth-century 
teachers had pursued, but in the first instance moral qualities. 
The goodness of a Ruler is Wisdom, of the Auxiliaries Courage, 
of the Rest Obedience. But clearly there can be no rigid separation 
of these virtues ; the Rulers must have courage and the Auxiliaries, 
though not requiring supreme wisdom, must have a love of 
knowledge and acquire right beliefs; they must also be obedient. 
Moreover the virtue of cwdpoovvy is wider in its meaning than 
obedience to authority and includes loyalty, steadiness and self- 


1 xara pow 482 E e¢ saepe. He uses the expression with obvious approval, 
so that G. R. Morrow, ‘Plato and the Law of Nature’ in Essays in Political 
Theory presented to George H. Sabine (1948) argues that for Plato the realm of 
¢vois was the world of Ideas. 
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control; it is indispensable in all three.t But the third and largest 
group will not need and could never acquire any real wisdom or 
knowledge but only that of their several crafts.2 What then of 
Justice? Like steady loyalty it belongs everywhere and is de- 
scribed as a principle governing the relations between the groups; 
it is just that each group should confine itself to its own duties 
and not interfere with others, the contrary is sajust. The notion 
that justice is a quality of a social order could hardly have been 
more strongly put, but it bears little resemblance to the quality 
of the just man from which the discussion began. Plato therefore 
sets out to see (434 D) whether it is really applicable to the indi- 
vidual man; if so, all will be well; if not, we must go back to the 
mods. In any case the quality of justice will be the same whether 
in the individual or in a society. Now if the structure of the State 
is analogous to that of the human soul, the latter will consist of 
three parts corresponding to the groups in the State. Plato there- 
fore’ divides the human mind into three—a deliberative and con- 
trolling part, an executive part, and a productive and acquisitive 
part. This applies to all human beings, as the triple division applies 
to all States, but the character, whether of State or individual, will 
depend on which of the three predominates. A man dominated 
by his desire for material prosperity is like a State dominated by 
its men of bronze and iron; a man who is full of courage but 
lacking in knowledge and self-control will be like a semi-civilised 
community of warriors. As in the perfect State wisdom, know- 
ledge and reason hold sway, so in the perfect man. The virtues 
summed up in the word owdpoctvn are as needful for the indi- 
vidual as for the city. In man pugnacity and acquisitiveness must 
accept a subordinate role, as do the Auxiliaries and the ordinary 

1 Demosthenes expressed what Plato meant by swdpoovvn when, in praising 
the loyalty and patriotism of men of the good old days, he said owdpoves Foav 
kal ofddpa ev r@ rijs wodurelas We pévovres (Olynth. 111 25). They were true to 
the character of their country’s oArreia, 

2 pv Tadv rextdvey émorjunv (428 B). 

® In saying that Plato’s psychology is based on the structure of his dds 
rather than vice versa I follow F. M. Cornford in Class. Quart. vi, 1912, 
pp. 246-265. But see next note. 

“ For a detailed treatment of this topic see, in addition to Cornford’s 
atticle, the fourth essay in H. W. B. Joseph’s Ancient and Modern Philosophy 
(Oxford, 1936) who says, ‘It is Plato’s political philosophy that order and 
disorder alike in States are the outward and visible sign of order and dis- 
otder in the souls of men’. 
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citizens. Finally, as justice was found to be a principle governing 
the relations between the parts of the State, so now it appears as 
a principle governing the relations between the parts of the soul. 
A just man is he who performs his own function; in an unjust 
man the parts of the soul are at war with each other. Justice is a 
tight order, a healthy condition within the soul of man or State. 
It cannot but be better than injustice. 

Such in bare outline is the constitution of Plato’s ideal State. 
It is intended to be in the strictest sense dpioroxparia, tule of 
the best, that is the wisest; and when Plato comes to compare 
this constitution with others in the eighth book, this is the name 
which he gives to his own. But before discussing defective con- 
stitutions he has more to say about these ‘best and wisest’ and 
about the political principles upon which they are to act. Their 
first aim should be to secure unity and coherence.’ The danger of 
disintegration was a very real one. Men were still looking for that 
which binds cities together. Earlier writers had stressed the need 
for a common sentiment, for dudvoa. Plato adds an even stronger 
word ouodogia, a common set of beliefs, and he agrees with 
Damon? that a fixed standard of musical taste is essential for the 
stability of the State. By dividing society into three classes it might 
seem as if Plato was making this condition unattainable; but he 
is constantly emphasizing the common interest of all three groups. 
Not only the masses but the guardians must hold fast to their 
belief in their own city and the myth on which it is based. Com- 
munity of belief or opinion is especially important for the ruling 
and auxiliary groups; for beyond this general acceptance the 
majority are not expected to have any beliefs or opinions or to 
do any thinking for themselves. Even the Auxiliaries take their 
opinions from the Rulers; this ensures not only that they are 
right but that the two ruling groups shall be in complete agree- 
ment among themselves and with each other. This is most essen- 
tial for keeping the city, olew rv méAw. More will be needed 
for this purpose than education, important though that is. The 


1 Ultimately of course the aim is justice, but it is justice as the expression 
of perfect order; and disunity is its negation. See further below. 

2 See note at the end of Chap. II. Damon is one of the very few of his 
predecessors to whom Plato acknowledges his debt; and the debt in Republic 
is probably much larger than actual citations indicate. So H. Ryffel, Museum 
Helveticum 1v, 1947, p. 25. 
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so-called constitutional safeguards, prosecutions for infringements 
and the like, he had seen too much of these and their ineffective 
workings at Athens to put any trust in them. He must find a way 
to abolish any motive for disbelief in, or interference with the 
constitution and to remove any cause for dissension among the 
protectors of society. Greed for money might, he hoped, be con- 
fined to the producing and acquisitive group and there kept in 
check and harmlessly exercised; from the two other classes it 
might be eradicated by training and tradition. But even that will 
not be enough; the mere possession of anything, a house or a 
piece of land, a wife and family, raises up in the soul of man a 
rival interest, a personal loyalty which, as experience shows, is 
liable to win first place in a man’s devotion. It follows, since the 
protectors of the community must have no other loyalty, that 
they must go without private property and family life. They do 
not indeed take vows of poverty or chastity, for they will be well 
looked after and must, under strict official control, beget a new 
generation; but they are to own nothing, to have no private house 
or children; no one of them may say ‘This is my husband’ or 
“These are my wife and children’. They cannot even entertain 
their friends or go abroad; they will have no money to spend on 
the most innocent of enjoyments, but will be like a company 
of soldiers always on duty with no prospect of leave. The only 
people who could live in such conditions are those whose only 
happiness lies in the performance of duty; not indeed that tieir 
happiness is the aim of the State. The well-being of the whole is 
all that matters; but it must be a true well-being; we are con- 
structing a city, not a fun-fair (421 B). 

The prohibition of private property, if it is intended also to 
apply to auxiliaries, will bind these two ruling groups together, 
and Plato does not fear that it will create dissension between them 
and the rest. Among those who may own property wide disparity 
of wealth must be avoided. Plato had in his own lifetime seen the 
evil effects of this disparity (Chap. VII, zwt.). A city at war is 
always glad when its enemy suffers from a cleavage between rich 
and poor (422 E). Great size is no more desirable than great 
wealth; for both are obstacles to unity.’ In a large city-state the 
education of the Guardians could not be properly carried out, and 

1 Plato does not conceive the State itself as a property-owner on a large 
scale. 
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they would be unable to exercise that close supervision and con- 
trol which is vital to the scheme. Least of all could they manage 
the breeding system, that is the arrangement of temporary unions 
between eugenically selected couples and the segregation at birth 
of children from their mother. For the authorities! will be unable 
to carry out this scheme without much secrecy and deception. 
The unity of the State would be further promoted by equality 
of the sexes. The proposals under this head are put forward with 
more diffidence than the breeding-scheme, as if they were more 
likely to shock public opinion or excite greater ridicule. The sub- 
ject of the position of women had been discussed for many years. 
The Alestis, the Medea and other plays of Euripides had awakened 
the minds of some of the Athenians to women’s social disabilities ; 
and their political rights too were being canvassed, not with much 
success, but widely enough to make a subject for Aristophanic 
comedy.” Plato, however, is not thinking of the rights of women. 
How could he, when he thought so little of the rights of man? 
He is merely pursuing the logic of his own principles. Each mem- 
ber of the community must perform the task for which he or she 
is best fitted. There is nothing in the difference between the sexes 
to warrant the exclusion of women from any of the professions 
or from higher education,? nothing to warrant the restriction of 
weaving and cooking to the female sex. In short, ‘there is no 
function in the working of a city which belongs to women qud 
women or to men gud men’ (455 D). Women will therefore be 
eligible to become warriors, auxiliaries and guardians. How in- 
deed could they be allowed to become mothers of guardians, 
unless they possessed the qualities of mind and body required? 
And these qualities are not so common that we can afford to leave 
their possessors to menial tasks. There is thus no humanitarian 
feeling* behind Plato’s desire for the emancipation of women, as 


1 of dpxovres. Perhaps he had in mind a sort of sub-committee for this 
degrading and dishonest procedure. The social aim is an adequate supply 
of ‘good’ births; they are not likely to have too many of these. At the same 
time, since the city is not to be too large, over-population among the citizens 
in general would have to be prevented. We are not told how this could be 
done; the stud-farm methods are applied only to the ruling classes. 

2 The Ecclesiazusae referred to on p. 117 above. 

3 Cp. Euripides, Medea 1085. 

4 On the contrary, witness the callousness of the ‘breeding-rights’ of the 
brave soldier in war time (468 c). 
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there was in all that Euripides wrote about them. Those of either 
sex who have ability must use it to serve their fellows whether 
they wish it or not. Therefore in the two highest classes women 
and men will receive the same education from birth. 

These two features, the abolition of married life and the equality 
of women, are closely dependent on each other. The substitution 
of communal life for separate households will release many women 
of high courage and intellect to play their part as Guardians. The 
principle of specialisation is followed in giving communal nur- 
series and communal kitchens into the hands of those men and 
women best fitted for those tasks.! It illuminates Plato’s uncom- 
promising rigidity in adherence to his own principles to observe 
how on the one hand he sees that living in cities answers a human 
need, yet refuses to his best citizens a place for the far deeper 
need of a child for its own mother or a woman for her child. He 
recognised the power of these affections and saw in them only 
a rival loyalty, a danger to the State. His aim was to direct them 
all towards the méXs itself; the solidarity of the family, which 
was still strong at Athens, as the surviving law-court speeches 
show, must give way to the solidarity of the City. ‘No greater 
evil,’ says Plato, ‘can afflict a State than whatsoever divides it and 
makes it Many instead of One, and no greater good than what- 
soever binds it together and makes it one’ (462 a).? 

Plato’s ideal constitution now exists, as we might say, on paper. 
So far as words can do it, the Idea of the wéXts has been described. 
No actual city on earth can be identical with it, but that will be 
best which most resembles it; more than that it is unreasonable 
to ask (473 A). No known city is like it, but there is nothing in- 
herently impossible in the scheme, however difficult it would be 
to. induce a Greek city of the time to adopt it, and to create a 
tabula rasa on which to build it. If only political power were in 
the hands of those who Asow, not those who merely think they 


1 The actual work of ministering to the daily needs of the community 
will fall on members of the majority class; these may marry and live as they 
please. On the non-mention of slaves, see above, p. 150 n 3. 

2 Aristotle at the beginning of the second book of his Po/itics sharply 
criticises this part of Plato’s Repab/ic, and remarks how this excessive striving 
after unity defeats its own ends by destroying that diversity which is an 
essential mark of the méAs. But for Plato the more unity, the better; and it 
is in retrospect to the ideal city of the Repub/ic that he writes in Laws v 739 D 
Oirives vopor play Ort pddAora moAw amrepyalovras. 
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know or, as more often, do not understand what is meant by 
knowing, the thing would be possible. To join together supreme 
power and supreme wisdom was the dream of all his life! and the 
essence of all his thinking on practical political reform. There is 
a natural affinity between them.? But the wisdom which Plato 
had in mind was something very different from the cleverness of 
the orators or the culture of Isocrates, from whose conception of 
gtrdocodgia, as we saw in Chapter VII, he dissociated himself en- 
tirely. Plato’s philosopher will pursue a wisdom quite unlike that 
offered by even the best educators of the day. He will devote his 
whole attention to ultimate truth, to the world of Ideas or Forms, 
not to beautiful ¢dings but to Beauty itself. For this he will need 
to be a man of the highest intellectual power, deeply emotional 
and devoted to the search for truth. Such a philosopher is the 
born ruler. This is not the popular opinion or the opinion of 
those who have their own brand of culture to sell; and it is ad- 
mitted that those who devote their lives to higher things often 
make a sorry exhibition of themselves in mundane affairs. But 
the fault is in society not in the philosopher. In a corrupt, ignorant 
and pleasure-loving community the true philosopher will always 
be a misfit, as Socrates was at Athens. Worse than that, potential 
philosophers will be corrupted in their youth and, as often as not, 
their brains and ability will find an outlet in crime (491 £). These 
are discouraging observations, but they are not held to invalidate 
the claim that the philosopher-ruler is a practical possibility. 
“There will never be a perfect city or constitution, or a perfect 
man either,? until by some good fortune those rare and excellent 
philosophers who are now dubbed useless are compelled, whether 
they like it or not, to take control of the city’ (499 8). For they 
are not really useless and perhaps one day even the general public 
will realise that the philosopher’s daily contemplation of Eternal 
Perfection will make him, when he turns to mundane things, the 
best “creator of justice, loyalty and all civic virtue’. Only a painter 
who uses a divine model can paint a picture of perfect bliss. 

We will not attempt to summarise here the advanced education 
of the philosopher-ruler, the allegory of the cave and the shadows, 


1 Cp. Epist. vi 326 8 (quoted on p. 124). 
3 adguxe oundva eis ravrov dpdvycis te Kai Sivas peyddy (Epist. 11 310 &). 
The context of this letter is obscure, but the sentiment is thoroughly Platonic. 
® No perfect man without a wéds. 
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the theory of knowing and degrees of knowledge, the years of 
studying mathematics and dialectic, the weeding out of the unfit, 
the experience of military and other practical work and all the 
thirty years’ work, between the ages of twenty and fifty, that are 
needed to produce a full Guardian. But it should be noted that in 
planning the making of a philosopher-ruler Plato is thinking of 
himself and his own career. He cannot have been more than a 
year or two over or under fifty when the Republic was completed; 
he had spent many years studying mathematics and metaphysics 
and at his own Academy had had experience of selecting and 
training the best pupils on these or similar lines. He felt himself 
ripe for political power and he knew of no one with whom he 
would be willing to share it—certainly not Isocrates or Antis- 
thenes, reputed philosophers. Thus he could not collect a team 
of philosopher-rulers, an aristocracy of wisdom. It would, how- 
ever, be no departure from the principles of the Ideal State if 
one were to rule alone (540 D); and he had in mind (see below) 
a way of classifying constitutions different from the old One, 
Few and Many principle. For himself, he had to wait till he was 
over sixty before he had his chance and even then, as we shall 
see in the next chapter, it was no chance at all. He was not in his 
own city and hardly any of the necessary conditions were to be 
had—the clean sweep (501 A, 541 A) and the absolute loyalty of 
the executive arm. 

The Ideal State, that is the Pure Form laid up in Heaven, can 
suffer no change or corruption. It is eternal and always the same. 
If there exists anywhere on earth some very close copy, then it 
will be far more stable and less liable to change than any other 
earthly State; it would be the best possible answer to the Greek 
city-state’s demand for permanence and stability and freedom 
from ordos. But it could not last for ever. Things do not last 
for ever except in the world of ideas, the unseen reality; in this 
world nothing ever stays the same, wdvra pet, as Heraclitus said. 
There are degrees of impermanence; the rocks last longer than 
the waves that dash against them. So too the Best State will last 
longer than the bad. All existing States were found to be bad, and 
Plato, while constructing his Ideal State, had the contemporary 
situation always in mind. If he did not actually write the eighth 
book before the rest, he had its material constantly before him. 
Why, for example, does he insist so strongly on the need for 
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coherence of the two ruling groups? Because he observed that 
among all the city-states only Sparta, where the ruling caste kept 
to themselves and acted solidly together, had reached anything 
like a permanent constitution. But he knew, too, that Sparta had 
not really solved the problem, but lived under threat of revolt; 
he saw faults as well as merit in Spartan education and still more 
in Spartan character. But his main conclusion was that the chief 
danger to a city’s stability lay in disagreement among its rulers. 
By definition, so to speak, the rulers of Plato’s state do not dis- 
agree, but the means employed to secure agreement may not in 
practice be entirely successful. The hereditary basis is admittedly 
insecure; the eugenic breeding has to be carried out by those who 
are themselves products of it. They cannot know ail that they 
are doing or be sure of their results. If there is a mathematical 
certainty! in eugenics, that too belongs to the unseen world and 
cannot be known by men and women, who have to make their 
calculations according to their observation and experience.? The 
result will be that one set of Guardians may be just a little inferior 
to their predecessors, just a little less careful about keeping un- 
changed all education in music and the arts. The next generation 
will be slightly less well educated, not so fit to exercise the ruling 
and protecting function. The purity of the ‘metals’ will have been 
lost and division ot ordos will creep in. 

Gradually, when once there has been a deviation from the best 
possible, things will become progressively worse and each form 
of corrupt constitution will be worse than that which preceded it. 
For, though there is only one Best State, there are many bad 
ones; not all equally bad, but corresponding to different types of 
badness and of bad men. Justice is One but Injustice is Many. 
One might have expected Plato to say that a bad constitution is 
one marked by the absence of awdpoovyn (cp. supra, p. 152), and 
no doubt he would have agreed. But it would hardly serve as a 


1 Something of this kind seems to be implied in the cryptic passage about 
the perfect and the geometric numbers (546 8 - D). 

2 doytapos per’ aicbyoews (546 B). 

$ Is this intended to be a universal law of history? Does Plato say that 
at any given moment in any given State, whatever its constitution or previous 
history, everything is going from bad to worse and will go on doing so 
through predictable stages till each is ruled by a ruthless maniac? Credat 
Iudaeus Apella, On the other hand, as Solon had long since urged (Chap. II), 
once you let Good Order slip, despotism lurks around the corner. 
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basis for classifying them! and it is to this age-old occupation of 
Greek political philosophy that Plato’s Repab/ic now turns. ‘You 
know, I presume, that the number of possible characters of men 
is the same as the number of possible constitutions that is, ways 
of life.’ There must therefore be a large number of possible 
moAuretar and Plato, disregarding intermediate and foreign types, 
classifies the bad constitutions into four main forms; their degree 
of badness depends on how far they depart from the one good 
form in point of character, habits and manner of living. These 
four, in Plato’s descending order of merit, are Timocracy, Olig- 
archy, Democracy and Tyranny. Each of these is associated with a 
certain type of man.? Tyranny is included, although old-fashioned 
people still regarded it as a mere negation of woArreia. Plato was 
well aware of this and indeed would not have denied it; but he 
needed tyranny just because it was the complete and perfect nega- 
tion of the Just State and the tupavixds avnp the complete anti- 
thesis of the Just Man. To illustrate the four types Plato does not 
describe actual states, though he does mention Sparta and Crete 
as examples of Timocracy.* Athens of course is in his mind con- 
stantly, and many of the features both of plutocratic Oligarchy 
and Democracy are drawn from his experience of his own city. 
If he were actually describing Athens, the picture would be 
most unfair. 

Giving the name aristocracy in the strict sense of ‘rule of the 
best’ to his own constitution, in which the most wise rule, he 
considers next how it may degenerate into something like the 
Spartan way, something intermediate between aristocracy and an 


1 But a preliminary dual classification into those resting on force and 
those on consent is made in Politicus 276 E. 

2 “Ways of life.” These words are added to the quotation ($44 D), Plato 
simply says woAcreia, of which our ‘constitution’ is only half a translation, 
for wo\teia is Bios and springs, as Plato here says, ex rév 70av trav ev tais 
modeow. As St. Thomas Aquinas says, diversas vitas faciunt, et per consequens 
diversas respublicas. Cp. also the quotation at the head of this chapter; for 
the converse is equally true. 

8 Cp. what was said in Chap. III, p. 35, on types of men. But it was the 
boast of Athenian democrats of the fourth century that their constitution 
did not depend on the personal character of anybody, but on impersonal 
and impartial law. See for example Aeschines Cresiph. 6. Plato here takes 
no notice of this claim. 

4 Aristotle has an entirely different sense for rimoxparia in Eth. N. vis 
1160 b 19 and 1161 a 28. See below p. 225. 
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oligarchy of the rich. This he calls Timocracy because in it great 
importance is attached to Honour (rysy). Errors in breeding will 
be followed by others, such as failure to keep a proper balance of 
wealth. Some members of the third class will become much richer 
than the rest and this will make it harder for the rulers to keep 
them in obedience to the established constitution. Force is used 
and the rulers, being armed, are victorious! and enter into private 
possession of the houses and lands. The general citizen body, 
instead of being free men voluntarily supporting their benevolent 
protectors, become agricultural serfs. The rulers become a mili- 
tary caste, practising only war and self-defence. Though they are 
now landowners, they do not farm, but continue to live a com- 
munal barrack-room life. But they no longer form a community 
of lovers of Wisdom and Courage. The military clique neglects 
the true Muse and all intellectual culture; there is no love of 
knowledge in them and yupvacrixy counts for more than povoucy. 
Moreover, they have become greedy of money, not spending it 
generously, but hoarding it in secret, for it is still a forbidden and 
lawless pleasure. Plato need hardly have told us that this is a 
Laconian kind of society, so closely does it resemble contemporary 
Sparta and the Spartan military type, who gets his own way by 
violent methods, is fond of hunting and athletics but lacking in 
intellectual culture. 

The next kind of constitution is Oligarchy, which might also 
be called Plutocracy,? since it is defined (550 C) as one-based on 
a property qualification, one in which the rich rule and the poor 
have no share in government’. The secret hoarding of gold among 
the rulers in a timocracy continues and wealth comes to be prized 
mote highly than honour or military skill. That love of money 
which Plato sought to suppress and confine now becomes open 
and universal. Wealth is the recognised standard by which fitness 
to rule is estimated and this is as disastrous as to choose for 
navigator the seaman who has most money in his pocket. Further- 
more, such a constitution violates the principle of specialisation; 


1 Plato glosses over this and speaks of ‘coming to an agreement’ (5 47 B), 
but the result is no compromise. Oligarchy and democracy are openly stated 
to need force and terrorism (8° GrAwy ... da ddBov) for their establishment 
(551 8, 557 A)- 

2 Plato does not use wAovroxparia, though he might well have. It is used 
by Xenophon, Memorabilia tv 6, 12. 
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there is nothing left of the professional army, and land-owners 
engage both in agriculture and commerce and, if need be, in 
warfare. Others do not trouble to engage in anything at all; they 
live on their wealth, drones in society, neither rulers nor subjects, 
merely consumers. The dreaded division into rich and poor fol- 
lows and all the evils of capitalism are seen. This time there is a 
double danger of revolution, revolt from below as well as dis- 
sension among the ruling class. In the race for riches there is 
bitter rivalry and those who are eliminated join the ranks of beg- 
gars and paupers. The successful wax fat and fall an easy prey to 
the lean and hungry masses and the democratic revolution has 
taken place. 

One by one the safeguards of Plato’s aristocracy have been aban- 
doned and two forms of wrong constitution have been shown. 
The education of the human soul has ceased, its baser elements 
overtop the good. A dominant class with no pretensions to know- 
ledge has been substituted for a team of experts. The State is split 
into two. Yet wotse is to come; first democracy or, as its extreme 
form came later to be called, ochlocracy! or mob-rule. Eagerness 
to make money keeps the oligarchic man on some semblance of 
a path of virtue; he ‘keeps steady’ and does not ‘take to drink’, 
like the tyrant type (573 c). But the mob, when it has killed or 
driven out the capitalists and the drones, has its soul dominated 
by sheer love of liberty and has no thought but to throw off all 
restraint, exterior and interior. As for government, they regard 
specialisation as undemocratic, think it right that every man 
should have his turn, and allocate important offices by lot. Much 
of the criticism of the rule of the Many goes back for a hundred 
years (Megabyzus in the ‘Persian’ dialogue, Chap. III) but Plato 
adds more detailed criticism, based partly on his own prejudices, 
partly on his knowledge of Athens and partly also on his reading 
of such authors as the Old Oligarch and his uncle Critias (Chap. V). 
For Plato it was inconceivable that the masses should ever have 
sufficient goodness and intelligence to rule. The principles to 
which democracy clung—equal rights for all, freedom of speech 
and action, were for him positively evil; so too the freedom from 
official control of private life, that proud boast of Periclean Athens. 
Variety, so much prized, was for Plato a sign of instability, of an 
unbridled soul. It is meant as a serious reproach when he says 

1 gyAoxparia first occurs in Polybius. See below Chap, XIII. 
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(557.C) that in a democratic State you will find all manner of 
people. A democratic constitution is not one but many, for there 
are many ways of life to choose from. This too is meant as a 
reproach. It does not seem to have occurred to Plato that it was 
in virtue of this very ‘defect’ at Athens that Socrates was able to 
live there his own particular way of living. Nor does he choose 
to remember that the theoretical basis of Greek democracy was 
Law, respect for the véuzor and the whole constitution as the 
guarantee of personal freedom. As he grew older, he came to 
realise more and more the importance of Law, but only as part 
of the equipment of ruling, not as a guarantee of liberty. Thus, 
if in the Po/iticus (see next chapter) he recognises that there may 
be a better type of democracy than the worst and in the Laws 
(Chap. X) includes a certain democratic element and legal checks, 
these are not evidence of change of heart or change of principle. 

Just as oligarchy is liable to perish through its excessive devo- 
tion to riches, so democracy eventually succumbs to its own craze 
for liberty. In a manner reminiscent of the Old Oligarch (p. 83) 
Plato describes how liberty degenerates into lawlessness, and the 
passion for equality extends, so that distinctions between master 
and servant, parents and children, rulers and ruled are blotted 
out. “The combined effect of all this is a weakening of the moral 
fibre of the citizens, indignation and resentment at any suggestion 
of compulsory service, ending in complete disregard even of the 
laws, written or unwritten; they will have no master over them 
in anything. ... Excessive action in one direction is apt to pro- 
voke a violent and contrary reaction; this can be seen in weather, 
as well as in plants and animals, and is especially true of moAireiat. 
Extreme liberty seems to lead inevitably to extreme subjection. ... 
Little wonder that always out of democracy springs despotism 
and the greater the extreme of liberty the more thorough-going 
and harsh the tyranny.’* Plato does not here develop this theme. 
Why not? Because he knew, and his readers would know, that 
Greek tyrants had often come into power by being, first, cham- 
pions of the people against their rulers, then demanding armed 
protection for themselves and using this to make themselves 


1 Prosecutions for attempting to alter the Constitution (ypadai wapavdpwv) 
were frequent at Athens, largely, if we can trust the orator Aeschines (C#esiph. 6), 
because any such change was felt to be a threat to an Athenian’s wappyaic. 

2 563 D- 564 A abbreviated and paraphrased rather than translated. 
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masters of the city. He must therefore bring these facts into the 
picture when he comes to show the fourth kind—tyranny or 
despotism or dictatorship, But Plato seems not to be aware that 
the two origins are quite different, though both may occur. The 
process by which a despot comes into power through champion- 
ing the masses against the entrenched privilege of property (566 A) 
is not the same as that just described. Plato treats them as stages 
of one process, as if rupavvis €x Snuoxparias were necessarily the 
same as tUpavvos ex dijj.ov. 

The resulting tyrant, however, will be much the same in one 
case and in the other. However mild and beneficial his rule may 
be at first, he cannot escape the deterioration that goes with 
absolute power. Our minds go back a second time to Herodotus 
(111 80), to Otanes and all the traditional Greek hatred of oriental 
despotism. But again Plato penetrates more deeply. His picture 
of the ‘tyrannic’ is more a psychological than a political study. 
Love of money keeps some people honest, even love of pleasure 
does not lead the democratic man into the worst excesses of which 
our mote bestial nature is capable. But there is nothing to check 
the path of the tyrant. Unnatural lusts, homicidal mania, all the 
darkest depths of the soul, the existence of which in all of us is 
revealed in dreams (571-2), come to the surface and find expres- 
sion in action. Whether he be in fact a r¥pavvos of a city, one so 
afflicted with megalomania that he expects to rule over gods as 
well as men (573 c), or simply a rupavxds avip or ‘criminal 
type’, he is carried along by forces over which he has now no 
control. He is no mighty prince or strong man, but the most 
abject and powerless of slaves; for has he not 4st his reason? So 
the other extreme is reached. Not wisdom but insanity sits in the 
saddle; folly not knowledge is united with power. Whatever one 
may think of Plato’s ideal state, his picture of its opposite is con- 
vincing enough; there are those who have lived through the rule 
of a paranoiac and can testify to Plato’s insight as well as to Aris- 
totle’s when he said, ‘The man in the street does not discern evil 
in government as it creeps in; it needs a statesman’.? 

Plato’s Republic is the despair alike of those who hate him and 


1 Like, and yet how unlike, the Characters of Theophrastus some fifty 
years later. Theophrastus has no democratic or tyrannic in his thirty types 
but he has an oligarchic (No. 26), Chap. XII, p. 248. 

2 Or rather a wodrixés dvip. Aristotle Politics v 1308 a, fin. 
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those who admire him. His enemies cannot forgive his influence 
and prestige and so cannot ignore him; and he will not toe the 
line which his friends draw for him, but strays across to the enemy 
camp. He attacks in the name of stability the pillars of bourgeois 
society—private property and family life. You can find in the 
Republic warrant for preaching social revolution, the overthrow 
of capitalism and of money-power; but you can also find warrant 
for the existence of two different systems of education, one for 
the Few and one for the Many, and for a hereditary ruling class. 
Political principles of Rousseau, Burke and Marx jostle each other 
in its pages. It can be cited in support of two directly opposite 
theories of government—a Cabinet with members professionally 
trained in the work of their ministries, or a Cabinet of amateurs 
from a University debating society. Plato’s estimate of the human 
race is at once incredibly low and incredibly high: the flower of 
a country’s men and women to have their lives and loves directed 
down to the last detail by a ‘committee of experts’, the majority 
to live the unthinking life of sheep. Between the wisdom of the 
few and the docility of the rest the human race has never been so 
exalted or so abased. His reputation has suffered as much from 
adulation as from attack. Blinded by his glory and bewitched by 
his poetry many see only what they wish to see and pass over 
the evil; others, infuriated by his inhumanity and his lordly affect- 
ation of knowledge, lose patience with the task of trying to 
understand him. But perhaps the strongest objection to the poli- 
tical theory of the Repub/ic lies in the notion of an absolute govern- 
ment by a set of persons whose claim to superior wisdom and 
infallible knowledge must never be questioned. 


FURTHER NOTES AND REFERENCES 
CHAPTER VII 


The Republic of Plato, being one of the world’s most influential 
books, has been endlessly studied and commented upon. Below will 
be found (a) a list of select passages in accordance with the plan of this 
book and (d) a very small selection of modern works useful for the 
understanding of the political aspects of this variegated work. But the 
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reader ought not to confine himself to the author’s choice under either 
of these heads, though he has attempted to be fair and catholic. In- 
evitably, however, much has been omitted which Plato regarded as 
part of woXurixy but which we do not include in Political Thought; 
most notably his discussions (in Books II, III and X) on literature and 
the arts. But these have in recent times been brought back into the 
political sphere: Plato might have written the following extract from 
Pravda (21st August 1946): “The task of Soviet literature is to help the 
State properly to bring up its youth, answer its needs, educate the 
new generation to be brave, to believe in its cause, to be fearless before 
obstacles and ready to overcome all barriers. ... (Its strength is that 
in it) there are not and cannot be any interests other than those of the 
people and the State.’ Cp. infra Chap. X, p. 201. 


(2) 

The mise-en-scéne and the preliminary discussion of moral problems 
occupy Book I and part of Book IT (368). 

The minimum State and the luxury State, 369-374. 

Qualities needed for the ‘protecting’ class: their early education, 
375-412. 

The three classes and the myth of the metals, 412-415. 

(The ‘noble lie’ has been more often criticised for being a fictitious 
tale than for not being noble. In any case as a means of securing con- 
formity it is perhaps preferable to whipping, torture and burning 
at the stake, and the lack of factual truth was not heinous in Greek 
eyes. 

oe in the State and the individual, 427-444. 

Abolition of private property among rulers, 416-426, and of mar- 
riage and family, 457-465. 

Equality of women, 450-455. 

The true philosopher, 470-487. Popular view of him as useless, 487, 
Theaet. 172-175, Gorgias 486 (Callicles). 

The philosopher-ruler, 499-502, Epist. vir 326 B. 

Constitutions: Timocracy, 545-549 c; Oligarchy (Plutocracy) 550 c - 
$53 D; Democracy (Ochlocracy) 555 B- 558 Cc; Tyranny, 562 A - 569 C. 

How the corresponding type of man in each case comes into being 
is told in between (tyrannic type, 570 ff., bk. rx). If Plato had chosen 
the career of dramatist, we might have had three first-rate plays, 
domestic comedies as it were, based on these passages: mother and 
son think father an unambitious failure and join forces against him; 
ort again, the son rebuilds the family fortunes; the son of the self-made 
man, will he follow his father’s ways or will he rebel against the 
seemingly virtuous moneymaking ? 
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(4) 

F, M. Cornford, Plato’s Commonwealth. Dill Memorial Lecture for 1933. 
Printed in Greece and Rome tv 1935, p. 92, and reprinted in The 
Unwritten Philosophy, 1949. 

R. L. Nettleship, Lectures on Plato’s Republic. It is interesting to com- 
pare this fine work of mid-Victorian scholarship (1887) with the 
older work of Grote (Plato and the Companions of Sokrates, vol. 3) 
and with later works such as: Ernst Cassirer, The Myth of the State, 
ch. vi (1946), R. H. S. Crossman, Plato To-day (1937), H. W. B. 
Joseph, Ancient and Modern Philosophy, Essays I-1v (1935). 

A. Verdross-Drossberg, Grundlinien der antiken Rechts- und Staatsphilo- 
sophie. Vienna, 1946, 2nd ed. 1948. 

K. R. Popper, The Open Society and Its Enemies, Vol. 1, 1945. 

Ernest Barker, Greek Political Theory: Plato and his Predecessors, 1918. 
There are several translations into English. F. M. Cornford’s (1941) 

is the most readable and is also a valuable guide to the whole. 
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XENOPHON AND PLATO 


expressions such as these at first sounded strange in con- 

nection with the Greeks, a people so proverbially attached 
to freedom and so horrified at the notion of a master. But the 
two previous chapters will have accustomed the reader to mon- 
archical ideas in the Hellenic world of the fourth century B.c. 
and to education conceived as a preparation for the work of a 
statesman. Both Isocrates and Plato were in their different ways 
seeking at their two schools to provide a training which should 
fit a man to rule either singly or in conjunction with others. 
Among those whose social position and education were sufficient 
to warrant expectation of exercising authority there was a good 
deal of support for the idea of personal rule. It was the name and 
associations of tyranny rather than its absolutism that was dis- 
liked, though strict and old-fashioned people could take Plato to 
task for his readiness to associate with tyrants. 

The four books of the Memorabilia of Xenophon contain a mass 
of material professedly Socratic, but in all probability put together 
from various sources, including Antisthenes and Aristippus (Chap. 
VII, fin.), as well as Socrates, and others of whom we have now 
no trace; to these Xenophon added something of his own. It is 
not of great importance in political thought, springing mostly 
from Xenophon’s admiration for Sparta and for great and good 
men wherever he found them, or thought he found them, from 
Lycurgus of old to Agesilaus of his own day. Such democratic 
devices as popular elections and sortition are condemned; the 
emphasis is on the ‘best’ people and much of it might have been 
written in the days of Theognis (Chap. II). The Socratic insistence 
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on the importance of knowledge is interpreted as if it meant no 
more than learning a certain method, a professional training, 
whether in leading an army or leading a people. ‘Kings and Rulers 
ate not those that hold the sceptres or those that have been 
selected by a particular body of people or have had the luck of 
the lot or got their way by using force or deceit, but those that 
know how to trule."! There are imaginary conversations on a 
variety of topics, some being of political interest. In one of these 
Xenophon puts into the mouth of Pericles the following defini- 
tion of law. ‘All that the sovran power in the city shall after 
deliberation lay down as obligatory—that is called vdyuos.’ Chal- 
lenged to say whether this definition includes tyranny, Pericles 
replies that it does. This recalls a fragment of Heraclitus,’ but 
the definition is modified by the assertion that in each case the 
sOvtan power must use persuasion not force to impose its will. 
It follows that the majority, the sovran people, cannot impose 
its will on a property-owning minority save with their consent. 
Thus the whole anecdote is staged in order to score a point at 
the expense of Pericles and Athenian democracy, and to defend 
the rights of property. This is characteristic of Xenophon’, as is 
also the identification of justice with all that is legal and tradi- 
tional, all that is according to the vouor. This is put forward in 
another anecdote* by Socrates. The old objection that laws and 
traditions differ from city to city is brushed aside and all that 
comes out of the conversation is the supposed universality of 
certain Unwritten Laws, such as the avoidance of incest and the 
obligation to reward good with good. A community which is 
marked by good-will and well-being will find favour with the 
gods.5 Of more value than these anecdotes is a note on the 
familiar topic of the classification of constitutions as follows: 


1 Mem, 111 9, 10. Cp, below, Chap. XIV, snit. 

3 Fr. 33; see p. 30. 

3 The sacredness of property is legal and therefore just, as in the Socrates- 
Hippias anecdote. This is the point too of a story about Cyrus, who, when 
a boy, made two other boys change coats, because each fitted the other 
better; he was punished for his mistake in justice (Cyrop. I 3, 17). 

4 For the point of this anecdote see p. go. It is assumed that Xenophon 
gives us some information about what Socrates did but not about what he 
actually saéd or thought. But many hold quite the opposite view. 

5 Xenophon’s piety was strong. A city permeated by dudvoa was a long- 
standing dream, and «vepyereiv, though Democritus Fr. 248 said that the Jaw 
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Kingship. Constitutional (kara vépous) rule of one man over 

subjects consenting to his rule. 

Tyranny. Sole rule over unwilling subjects, based on no vdpor, 

but only on the tyrant’s will. 

Aristocracy. State offices held only by those (few) who carry 

out the duties imposed by law and tradition.! 

Plutocracy. State offices filled by those possessing a certain pro- 

perty qualification.? 

Democracy. State offices open to all. 

It is impossible to know where Xenophon obtained this inter- 
esting fragment.’ He adds nothing to it himself but a few triviali- 
ties. The distinctions between constitutional and unconstitutional 
and between government with and without the consent of the 
governed, here applied to one-man rule, were used also by Plato 
in reference to other forms (below, p. 174). 

Xenophon had neither philosophical training nor practical ex- 
perience to bring to bear on problems of politics. But he had 
other experience, notably that of handling a body of troops in 
difficulties and hardships. He had played a part, according to him- 
self the chief part, in bringing back the Ten Thousand Greeks 
from the heart of Persia to the Black Sea and thence home again. 
He had used his powers of persuasion to advantage and knew 
well how much depends on a commander’s eloquence. It is there- 
fore hardly surprising to find that he tended to regard the prob- 
lem of government as one of securing and maintaining discipline‘, 
and the good citizen as identical with the good soldier, or rather 
the good officer. The way to secure obedience is by prestige and 
persuasion not fear or force. Men are not naturally disposed to 
be constant in loyalty and obedience; they are not like sheep, 
who have never been known to rebel against their shepherd or 
even to go on strike (Cyrop. 1 1, 2). They must therefore be led, 
not driven. The weaker and inferior must obey the stronger and 


should aim at doing good, is now becoming the typical activity of the good 
king. On these twin ideas in antiquity see Eiliv Skard Exergetes-Concordia 
(Oslo, 1932), and see Chap. XIV generally. 

1 de rév Ta vopipa emredovvrwy. Cp. Lac.Pol. x 7, éxredeiv ra vopipa, of 
Spartiatae maintaining what Lycurgus had laid down. 

2 Aristotle called this ‘timocracy’. See p. 223. 

8 Xenophon, Mem. rv 6, 12. See note at the end of the chapter. 

4 As also the task of running a farm in the Oceconomicus. See P. Chantraine 
in the introduction to his edition, Paris (Budé series), 1949. 
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superior. But the ‘superior’ must be genuinely so, loyal and patri- 
otic and capable of inspiring loyalty in others. Though only the 
few can be real gentlemen, all should make xadAoxdyafia their 
aim and ideal. This is what Lycurgus had done for Sparta long 
ago, ‘the only city where being a gentleman was part of a national 
policy’ (Lac.Pol. x 4). Xenophon never strayed far from this 
ideal of ‘an officer and a gentleman’, and his political thought, 
such as it is, is coloured by this conception. Hence his Ideal 
Monarch will be one possessing these virtues and he will sur- 
round himself with men of like character with himself, disciplined 
and self-controlled, always setting a good example to those be- 
neath them. Such a one must Cyrus the Great have been, who 
established the Persian empire. So, with the merest shadow of 
historical fact, Xenophon in eight books of his Cyropaedia de- 
scribes the education and career of the perfect monarch under 
the name of Cyrus the Persian. He disapproved of the degeneracy 
and luxury of contemporary Persia, just as he had found fault 
with Sparta for not keeping strictly to “Lycurgus’ (Lac. Po/. x1v). 
But he found, or rather he pretended to find, the ideal monarch 
in Persia’s early history. That he should have found it, even in 
his imagination, in an oriental king might seem to put the Cyro- 
paedia outside the scope of Greek political thought; but it is only 
in part Persian; a great deal of it is Greek, especially Spartan. 
The two are not compatible,and the work is full of contradictions, 
great and small. At one time Cyrus is the embodiment of all the 
Spartan virtues, his moral prestige sufficing for his safety, at an- 
other he is the oriental despot with an entourage of eunuchs and 
a large armed bodyguard. But the book found many readers; they 
wete not put out by the inconsistencies, for most of them came 
in search of stories and romance, not of political theory; and those 
others who found in it abundant material for Hellenistic kingship 
welcomed the mixture of Greek and Persian ideas. The elder 
Cyrus was reputed to have had a great capacity for hard work 
and taking pains, so that Antisthenes too had chosen him for a 
model. Xenophon thought that a king should not only work 
hard at being a king, but also at acquiring accomplishments, es- 
pecially those of a military or sporting kind, so that he might be 
able to do things better than others. A king’s dperj must be 
supreme; it is not enough to put on the right clothes and merely 
look the part. At the same time appearance is very important; 
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a king should spare no pains to look like a king. His majesty 
(ceuvdrns) should raise him high above his subjects. Oriental 
pomp, high heels and painted face, and other methods of exer- 
cising fascination (karayonrevewv) are mentioned. The king’s rule 
is not a thing to be trifled with.! If he is eager to acquire wealth, 
it is only that he may have the more to give away; for his bene- 
factions will be the source of his influence and popularity. The 
king’s favour should be the highest reward, the king’s disfavour 
the greatest penalty. In piety, honesty, self-discipline and con- 
sideration for others (aids) he should be a model to all, adding 
his own example to the educative power of the written laws. The 
good ruler is a ‘watching law’ (BAézwy vopos) and his trusted 
friends will be ‘the eyes and ears of the king’. 

Some twelve or fifteen years after completing the Republic Plato 
wrote the Statesman ([ToXurixds, Politicus).2 We do not know what 
kind of reception the Republic had among readers at Athens. Those 
friends who frequented the Muses’ shrine of the Academy must 
have discussed and perhaps criticised the book; and Plato himself 
would have admitted that there were many aspects of zroActela 
scarcely touched upon. No clear and detailed indication had been 
given about the actual powers of the supreme guardians; their 
authority was to be unchallenged and there was no talk of a written 
constitution. Yet they certainly had no authority to change the 
general structure, the threefold division and the novo. or cultural 
tradition; so their powers were not absolute. In his classification of 
bad forms of constitution he had stressed the character and habits 
of certain types of city and citizens, but had said little of their 
constitutional bases. Whether these comments were made or not, 
Plato took account of these matters in the Statesman and the Laws; 
but neither work is on the face of it an answer to criticism of the 
Republic. Had that famous work been lost, we could not have in- 
ferred from the JToAuruxés that Plato had already writtena IToAireia. 

Those who may be expecting to find a handbook on the duties 
of a ruler or the qualifications for a statesman will have cause to 
remember Plato’s warning about the written word. The subject 

1 wh edxaragporntos, VIII 3, 1. The actual phrase recurs in ‘Diotogenes’. (See 
Chap. XIV, p. 295.) 

2 It is assumed that the Po/ificus.was written before Plato’s final visit to 
Sicily in 362 B.c. His experiences during his brief visit in 367 B.c, may have 


helped to form some of the ideas expressed in the Politicus. On Plato and 
Sicily see further below. 
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of the Po/iticus is regarded primarily as an exercise in the definition 
of terms. Knowledge is divided into practical and theoretical, 
that is ‘knowing how’ and ‘knowing’ (ywworucy). The art of ruling, 
the knowledge needed by king, statesman or even master of a 
household is classified as ‘gnostic’, because it depends on knowing. 
This is subdivided into judging (xpirixyn) and commanding or 
controlling (émiraxrixy). But the control of man over man differs 
from that of man over animals and the oft-used comparison be- 
tween ruler and shepherd is only valid when the ruler is a god. 
Men are not nowadays directly controlled by gods, but there was 
a time, according to an ancient myth, when such conditions did 
exist. In that age of Kronos the gods ruled over men and looked 
after them, so that they did not need to do anything for them- 
selves; they had no need of any of the institutions of civilisation, 
no family, no woAcreia. In those days the sun and stars moved in 
the opposite direction to their present-day motions. But when 
Zeus replaced Kronos, the motions were reversed and the gods 
ceased to look after human beings. These therefore had to look 
after themselves but, as they were ill-fitted and ill-equipped to 
do so, the gods allowed them the discoveries of Prometheus and 
Hephaestus. Such is the condition of mankind until the circle 
revolves again in the other direction and gods again look after 
men as a shepherd looks after his sheep. But in the meantime the 
parallel between herdsmen and the Baowixol cai wodurtKod is not 
applicable.1 ‘Man looking after man’ is something different and 
it is this dvOpwaivy émpedntixy that is the business of king and 
statesman. 

Government then is the exercise of this function; it may be 
based entirely on force, in which case it is rupaviy}, or it may 
be based on consent; and this is BaowAiny. This way of distinguish- 
ing between tyranny and kingship was perhaps common in the 
fourth century, for Xenophon, as we have just seen, had read of 
it somewhere. It did not exactly correspond to the difference as 
usually expressed, since subjects might be unwilling to accept a 
king and willing to accept a popular upstart. But the doctrine of 


1 This seems a poor return in political theory for a long digression (267- 
275) but its interest is theological. H. Ziese (see end of chapter) analyses the 
relation of the myth to the theory which follows and shows how the dualism 
of god and world, god ruling world and world ruling itself, is matched by 
the antithesis between true statesman and false, true state and imitation. 
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consent was useful in political theory and could be applied to 
other forms of government than monarchy. Plato here (291 £) 
uses it also to distinguish between aristocracy and oligarchy, and 
he recognises the distinction between democracy by consent and 
by violence, though he has no other word than dyyoxparia for 
both. But the principle of consent is not further developed. For 
Plato, as we shall see, it was never more than a secondary con- 
sideration, useful in distinguishing between second-rate and third- 
rate. Here it is not further used, but is quietly dropped in favour 
of another, but equally secondary, criterion—that which distin- 
guishes between rule according to written laws and strictly per- 
sonal rule. Even with these distinctions Plato is no more satisfied 
than he was when he wrote the Repub/ic that any of these forms 
of government is positively good. He has varied his description 
of the bad forms; he no longer, as in Repab/ic vin, illustrates their 
differences by showing how one badness leads to another; and 
later in this dialogue shows a changed view as to the order of 
merit. The difference between bad and less bad is a difference in 
form of constitution; but the difference between good and bad is 
still, as always for Plato, the difference between knowledge and 
ignorance. The only really good State will be that which is ruled 
by the man or men possessed of the ‘kingly knowledge’. Existing 
politicians, priests and prophets, all who guide cities and peoples 
are a motley crew! with only their ignorance in common. If a 
man can be found who has this royal knowledge, he deserves to 
be called kingly? (BaotAunds), whether he is actually a ruler or not, 
exactly as in the Republic a rupavikds dvyp need not be a tyrant. 

It is important to note that for Plato, as for modern Commun- 
ists, when the government is in the hands of those who really 
know the truth, then the consent of the governed is of no im- 
portance. “Though they put some to death and banish others in 
order to purge the city for its own good, or reduce its size by 
detaching colonies, as bees do, or increase its size by admitting 
foreign immigrants to citizenship, so long as they by their know- 
ledge and justice maintain it and improve it by every means in 
their power, then we are bound to say that thus described this is 
the only right (6p87}) constitution. If we mention others, we must 


1 Plato abhorred variety (woixAia). To do anything ‘just for a change’ was 
for him the worst possible reason. Cp. p. 163. 
2 The prototype here of the wise man of the Stoics. Infra p. 258. 
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speak of them not as real or genuine, but only as imitations of 
this one’ (293 p). Nor does legality matter; there is no need of a 
‘constitution’, only for such ‘laws’ as the rulers may from time 
to time make or alter. The familiar Platonic comparison between 
the ruling art and the healing art is made; neither depends on the 
observance of laws. The knife and the poultice are applied to 
the patient whether he likes it or not, and the surgeon works by 
his skill, not according to written instructions. As it is the duty 
of a physician or trainer of athletes to make his man better, so, 
as we saw in the Gorgias, it is the duty of a ruler to make the 
citizens better, that is, to make them just. In either case we must 
judge according to results and not ask whether some pre-arranged 
set of regulations has been observed. Best it is, not that the laws 
should have sovran power, but the wise and kingly man. Law is 
incapable of meeting every situation; the field of human activity 
is too vast and too shifting. This theory of government, so far as 
it goes, is thoroughly in keeping with the philosopher-king of the 
Republic; Plato still insists that the prime need of the true states- 
man is knowledge. The royal art is not described in detail, nor 
are we told how this knowledge may be acquired, if at all (308 E); 
but anyone who possessed it would indeed be, “as it were, god 
among men’ (303 B), so vast a gulf separates him from ordinary 
folk. This phrase became a sort of shorthand description of the 
perfect king.? 

It is certain then that no really wise and expert king or ruler 
would consent to fetter himself (295 B) with laws and rules which 
he could not break. No expert in the art of medicine or of navi- 
gation goes always by some book of instructions; if he did, it 
would be disastrous, not merely for patients or passengers, but 
for the whole science of medicine or of navigation (299 £). The 
same in Plato’s view applies to the art of statecraft. Yet some 
people (he means the Athenians) do not think it at all ridiculous 
to impose many rules of their own devising, and pride themselves 

1 xara 7éxvqv. Translated into Latin secundum artem and into English 
‘according to art’ this phrase still puzzles readers of handbooks on medicine 
and nursing. 

2In Aristotle Politics 11 1284 a Beds ev dvOpwros used to be taken as a 
reference to Alexander. This is now rejected; as a proverbial expression it 
goes back to Theognis (339); Isocrates (1x 72) quotes it as a familiar exag- 
geration of the poets (I/iad xxv 258). The expression is far less strong in 
Greek than in English. 
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on the fact that it is open “to any man who wishes to bring an 
accusation for non-observance of the rules’ (299 a), thus allowing 
any one at all, not an expert but a mere charlatan, to set himself 
above the laws and seduce and corrupt the young similarly.! Yet 
if we look at the world in which we live, we find that we cannot 
afford to laugh at the limitations and weaknesses of the rule of 
law. Since no one exists who is great enough and wise enough to 
rule without it, law becomes indispensable in practice. Judged 
by the one and only right form of government, those which are 
actually found on earth are not really deserving of the name of 
moAtreia at all, they are but imitations.2 Any such constitution, 
be it of the one, the few or the many, will never be anything but 
a second best, a devrepos mAods (297 E, 300 C). 

“As things are, then, there is no living person in our cities who 
is as naturally a monarch as a queen-bee? in a hive, supreme in 
body and mind, as you can see at a glance (ed@vs); and so it seems 
we are obliged to come together and make written terms and 
then keep running along the track of the truest woA:reia’ (301 D, E). 
This is the only road to survival; there is a certain toughness 
about a méAts (302), but it must eventually succumb, if it is ex- 
posed to ill-treatment by those who think they know and do not. 
Our best chance of permanence is the ‘best second-best’, a con- 
dition in which ‘none of the inhabitants dare do anything con- 
trary to the laws and he who does is punished by death or other 
severe penalty’ (297 E). There was nothing of this in the Republic, 
but it is very similar, mutatis mutandis, to the strict observance of 
existing law at the end of the Crifo (p. 128) and it clearly looks 
forward to the Laws. There too, as we shall see, the distinction 
is kept between the best State and the second best. The Republic 
dealt with the former, the Laws with the latter. The Polzticus is 
a stepping stone from one to the other. 

It seems strange that Plato, after ridiculing the Athenian prac- 
tice of ypad7) mapavoywy, should turn round and recommend such 

1 The allusion to the Athenian habit of prosecution for illegal proposals 
(ypadt rapavdpwy, p. 164n. 1) is clear, and the allusion to Socrates hardly less so. 
Plato is thinking how his old teacher (who is not a figure in this dialogue) 
had fared in a city which prided itself on its adherence to law, but whose law- 
making was done not by those who knew, but by anybody and everybody. 

* Cp. Laws iv 712 E. 

3 The Greek, of course, has ‘king’, for so the ancients regarded the queen 
bee. Cp. Virgil Georgics Iv 106. 
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a strict and unbreakable rule of law. But the inconsistency is only 
apparent. In order to be even a second best, the constitution of 
a law-state must be framed by those who know; it must really be 
an imitation, an attempt to copy faithfully and without any vari- 
ation a set of laws already laid down by wise men of the past 
and sanctioned by ancient usage. The politicians and rulers must 
remember that they are not endowed with supreme knowledge 
and must not act as if they were. To alter or set aside the ancient 
laws is tantamount to claiming possession of the ‘royal science’, 
which by definition, so to speak, they cannot have. They must 
be obeyers of the law, not makers of it. It seemed to Plato im- 
possible that the same people should both make laws and obey 
them. ‘All actual constitutions’, he says (300 E-301), ‘if they are to 
copy effectively that one true polity ruled by one man having 
knowledge, must never, once their véyor have been established, 
do anything contrary to that which has been written down or to 
the customs of their fathers.’ This is not simply conservatism, it 
is fossilisation; to such absurd lengths was Plato driven by fear 
of the perpetual flux of his age. This rigid adherence to ancient 
ways can occur in any form of government, even what we call 
the ‘most advanced’. A monarch who always ruled in strict ac- 
cordance with law and custom would not indeed be skilled in the 
royal science, but as a second best we call him king, having no 
other word. If he rules according to his own devices, behaving 
as if he really knew, he is a t¥paywos. Whenever the Few, that is 
the rich, rule according to law, we call it aristocracy; if otherwise, 
oligarchy. To equate the few with the rich was in general accor- 
dance with the facts and it is of actual conditions that Plato is 
here speaking, not of ideal conditions with an imaginary, un- 
propertied aristocracy as in the Republic, where the distinction 
between one and several is of no account. Democracy too can be 
similarly divided, but no separate names exist; so adjectives such 
as ‘lawful’ and ‘law-less’ must suffice. These are then arranged in 
order of merit. Monarchy attached to good laws is best; uncon- 
trolled monarchy or tyranny is worst. The rule of the many, being 
the weakest and most ineffective, is capable of doing least harm 
and least good; it will therefore be the worst of the lawful forms 


1 The metaphor would of course be meaningless to Plato. In English it 
has an accepted sense. It is only as a deliberate paradox that we can say 
‘advanced Tory’ or ‘last-ditch Radical’. 
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and the best of the unlawful. The rule of the few will occupy the 
two remaining places; so that while its legal (véuyos) form is 
higher than democracy, its illegal (arapdvoyos) form is lower. In 
the Republic no form of rule by the few was regarded as inferior 
to democracy and there was no mention of legal monarchy. The 
whole scheme might be tabulated thus: 


RIGHT Rule by a ‘god among men’ not requiring law 
WRONG Lawful Without law 
(numbers 9 |-———_———____________ 


showing 1. Rule of One: Kingship 4. Many (Poor) Democracy 
descending 2. Few (Rich): Aristocracy | 5. Few (Rich): Oligarchy 
order of merit) 3. Many (Poor): Democracy | 6. One: Tyranny 


But for all their respect for Law none of the three lawful forms 
really deserves the name zroA:reia. Each is lacking in unity and 
solidarity. The rulers in each case govern according to a set of 
rules drawn up to suit that particular form and having therefore 
only a partial validity; thus the rulers cannot help being oraa- 
aorikol, not truly moAtTuKol. 

These imitations are now (303 D) put aside again; they have 
been sufficiently differentiated from the true and perfect States- 
man, and to him we now return. It ought to have been pointed 
out that, if laws cannot be framed so as to cover every eventuality, 
neither can a sole ruler, however wise, personally superintend 
everything. But nobody in the dialogue says this; the perfect wis- 
dom of Baowsey réxyvn must not be sullied by any derogatory 
Criticism. Plato knew perfectly well that it was a pure abstraction, 
indeed that is just why he would allow no imperfection in it; he 
was thinking of it as a Form or Idea. However, as if in answer to 
an unspoken criticism he concedes that the perfect ruler will need 
expert assistance in many fields of activity—military leadership, 
judicial work, rhetoric (for he will need official spokesmen), all 
that is comprised under povoxy and all the technical skills. Each 
or any of these may be dignified with the name émoriuy or réxvn, 
but they do not hold these titles, as it were, in their own right, 
and their possessors act not on their own initiative but only as 
directed by the supreme science of zoAcrixy. The dialogue at its 
conclusion (306-311) picks up again an earlier-made (287) com- 
parison between the work of a perfect ruler and the work of a 
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weaver. Both are constructive artists; and the statesman is con- 
ceived as employing diverse materials, that is, men of different 
capacity and temperament, to make the warp and weft of a har- 
monious whole. The absolute power which the weaver has over 
his material will cause a critical reader to point out that this ana- 
logy is even less valid than the shepherd analogy already rejected. 
But it is not so much the power of the ruler that is illustrated by 
the weaver picture as his skill in blending contrary elements and 
even contrary virtues.} 

It is clear from a reading of the Po/iticus that the years that had 
elapsed since the writing of the Republic had taught Plato much 
about the practical side of politics, that is, about handling men. 
It would be too much to say that he had learned toleration. That 
was not a quality which Plato or the Greeks generally esteemed 
very highly. Perhaps their nearest word for it was pafupia, which 
really means ‘not taking things too much to heart’, a habit which 
was not at all to Plato’s liking. He certainly had not learned to 
tolerate what he believed to be error: that would be unthinkable. 
But he had perhaps become more tolerant of people. His Academy 
had been a success and had brought him into touch with people 
from all parts. If few of them turned out to be philosophers of 
high quality, many proved to be men of merit and ability. He 
came to see that the people who most effectively do good in the 
world are not always the first-rate intellectuals but the second- 
best. It is true that second-best men will only make second-best 
cities, but they will be cities in which human beings can live as 
citizens. Of course even the second-best men are far outnumbered 
by the rest, and Plato never abandons his paternal attitude towards 
the general run of people; they must always be told what to do. 

To his experience at the Academy must be added his work in 
Sicily and his relations with Dion of Syracuse, who studied at 
the Academy during his exile,? that is, between Plato’s two 
attempts to assist at Syracuse, and at a time when possibly Plato 
was actually writing the Politécus.§ 

1 It is outside our scope to discuss this apparent breakaway from the 
doctrine that Virtue is One or its anticipation of the Aristotelian Virtue as 
a Mean. 

2 On Dion’s studies at the Academy see W. H. Porter in his forthcoming 
edition of Plutarch’s Life of Dion, supplementary note v. 

5 See above, p. 173 0. 2. It is however possible that the Pofiticus was not 
written ot not completed until after the 362-361 B.C. visit. 
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In 367 B.c. there came an invitation from Syracuse which 
seemed to offer him a chance to show himself in action in poli- 
tical affairs. True, it was not the chance which he formerly hoped 
for; he was to be given no political power, only an opportunity 
to use his powers of persuasion and education on the young ruler 
of Syracuse. This man, Dionysius II, had just succeeded his father 
as sole ruler of Syracuse and all eastern Sicily. The elder Dionysius 
had kept the Carthaginians at bay; it was said that he did not 
drive them out of the island entirely, because his own military 
power depended for its justification on the existence of the Punic 
menace. He had acquired a reputation throughout the Greek 
world as a ruthless but efficient tyrant. Twenty years before this 
(see p. 124) Plato had met Dion, uncle of the new tyrant, a man 
of strict and puritanical ideas, who ever since had stood out 
against the licentious ways of the tyrant’s court. The new ruler 
had expressed a desire to study philosophy under Plato and there 
seemed to be just a chance that he might become ‘converted’; 
perhaps even some sort of union of political power with philo- 
sophic knowledge might be brought about. Plato must have 
known that there were great difficulties in the way. He knew from 
his previous travels that the so-called upper classes in Sicily and 
South Italy were particularly licentious and gluttonous, the sort 
of people who always dominate and set the tone for tyrants’ 
courts, the tupavvixoi of Republic rx. At Syracuse the character 
of the zoAtreia was ‘tyrannous’; the removal or conversion of the 
tyrant himself would not alter that character. But it seemed to 
Plato cowardly to refuse; he felt that he owed it to his friend Dion 
and that it would be false to philosophy not to go. After 
much thought he decided that ‘if ever anyone was to set about 
really accomplishing all that had been thought out epi vouwy 
TE Kal TOATEias, NOW was the time to try’ (Ep. vit 328 c). So 
despite his sixty years he accepted the invitation and came to 
Syracuse, 

The story of this first association with Dionysius II, which 
ended in 366 3.c., and of the second attempt in 361 B.c., equally 
unsuccessful, can be put together from letters which Plato wrote 
after both visits were over.1 It cannot be retold fully here: the 
intrigues against Plato, the waywardness of Dionysius and his 
jealousy of Dion, who was banished soon after Plato’s first com- 

1 The other main source is Plutarch’s Life of Dion. 
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ing, the lack of response to Plato’s teaching and his powerlessness 
to act—all these do not properly belong to our subject. But it is 
instructive to see Plato confronted with a political situation and 
attempting even in thought to apply his ideas to it; he never 
really had any chance of putting them into practice. There were 
two Sicilian questions, both such as are apt to occur when a 
military autocrat dies. Dionysius I had established not only a 
tyranny at Syracuse, but an empire over the other Greek cities 
in Sicily. These were both contrary to Plato’s first principles; 
the government of Syracuse could not continue to be a tyranny 
and the Greek cities must be re-established in their independence. 
Verbal assent to the latter proposal was obtained; indeed Diony- 
sius claimed that he had always had such an intention. But to 
interfere with the internal government of Syracuse with a reigning 
tyrant secure in office was a different matter, and no one can deny 
Plato’s courage in entering upon such a dangerous task. 

It is not difficult, after reading his political writings from the 
Crito to the Po/iticus, to guess in general terms what Plato’s advice 
was likely to be. There could never have been any question of 
establishing in Syracuse the Ideal State of the Republic, that is, 
of course, an earthly copy of it. None of the conditions needed 
for its establishment was to be had! and he was given no thirty 
years in which to train Guardians. Nor was there ever any ex- 
pectation that Dionysius II would prove to be a god among men 
and so become the perfect ruler of the Po/iticus. Plato never ima- 
gined any mortal man in that exalted réle except himself; and he 
was offered no such post at Syracuse. He had no doubt some hope 
of establishing an ascendancy over the young tyrant; but Diony- 
sius himself turned out to have little real power. Plato’s letters, 
when they speak of constitutions, envisage not the ideal but the 
second-best, the practically possible, the rule of Law. As we saw 
earlier in this chapter, there were three /awfu/ constitutions to 
choose from. At Syracuse single rule had existed for some forty 
years and there was a ruler in office; the choice of monarchy 
seemed obvious and the simple answer was that tyranny must be 
changed to kingship. To induce Dionysius to accept a written 
constitution, to the voor of which he himself and all his court 
would be as subject as any other Syracusan, that was the aim of 
Plato and Dion. It was to be a process of conversion, beginning 

1 See above, pp. 157, 159, and Republic 541 A. 
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with Dionysius himself, who was to be taught to master himself 
and to have friends—two things impossible for a tyrant, requisite 
in a king; the conversion was then to proceed until everywhere 
a decent way of life should replace the rupavuxds Bios. Very 
naturally the tyrant’s entourage resented this and interpreted it 
all as a plot to abolish the tyranny, as of course it was. On the 
constitutional side Plato got as far as drawing up memoranda 
showing the general purport of his proposed laws—a useful idea 
in civic education which he used in his next large work, the Laws. 
But he got no farther. From the time when Dionysius fell out 
with Dion and banished him there was no more political co- 
operation (zroAiriuKa@v Kowwvia) between Plato and Dionysius. 
That was in 366 B.c. In 362 after much hesitation he accepted 
another invitation, hoping to prepare a way for Dion’s return to 
Syracuse. But, as Aristoxenus aptly remarked, his Sicilian venture 
was ‘just about as successful as that of Nicias’.! 

As the years went on Plato kept firmly to his belief in a Law- 
state for the practical purposes of this world. ‘Do not put Sicily 
or any city in subjection to human masters but to laws’ (Epist. 
VII 334 C). But as to which of the three legal forms of constitu- 
tion was the best for Syracuse he was not quite so certain. It had 
proved impossible to make a law-abiding monarch out of Diony- 
sius. Plato was sure, though others were not, that Dion had no 
wish to rule Syracuse himself; in any case, though he took to 
arms and defeated Dionysius, he was himself assassinated in 354 
B.C. The changes of the past seven years caused Plato’s opinion 
to veer towatds Law-Aristocracy rather than Law-Monarchy. 
The latter would have been better; but the civil war between the 
friends of Dion and those of Dionysius must be brought to an 
end by agreement, not by force; and there was more chance of 
agreeing over the rule of the Few than over the choice of a sole 
ruler. But there could be no compromise with the ‘tyrannous’ 
men; so long as they dominated the scene, there could only be 
bad and lawless constitutions, any one of the three with constant 
changes; there would be no zod:reta that could be called Sixaros 
Kai tadvopos (Ep. vil 326 D). Plato therefore suggests that from 
other parts of the Greek world a team of lawgivers of good 
reputation and ancestry should be invited to come and make a 
settlement; they are to enact laws which do not favour one 

1 Lucian, De Parasito 34 (862) =Aristoxenus Fr. 62 Wehrli. 
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faction or the other but hold the balance between them and are 
equally binding on both. 

A few months later, while still urging the need for a settlement, 
he writes slightly modifying these suggestions (Epzst. vt). The 
family to which Dionysius and the murdered Dion both belonged 
was a kind of royal house. They had some claim to the loyalty 
and gratitude of the people of Sicily. The elder Dionysius had 
saved the Sicilian Greeks before, and now not only the Cartha- 
ginian menace, but Italian barbarians away to the north would 
be a danger, if those who spoke Greek did not agree among them- 
selves. Monarchy was needed, and if they had two kings in Sparta, 
why not three at Syracuse? (Dionysius, his half-brother and 
Dion’s son). As before, experts are to be called in to assist in 
drawing up the laws. The outlines of a constitution are given: 
the duties of the kings are to be largely, though not entirely, 
religious; much power will be in the hands of thirty-five ‘guar- 
dians of the law’ (vopodvAakes). There are also to be a citizen- 
body and a council, for which the Athenian terms dju0s and 
BovdAy are used. Thus democratic and oligarchic and monarchic 
principles have a place in this, Plato’s last word on the Syracusan 
problem. The compromise bears a significant resemblance to the 
vast structure in Plato’s Laws. 


1 On the identity of these persons see R. S. Bluck, Appendixes 1 and 11 
to his edition (1947) of the seventh and eighth letters. 
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PLATO’S LAWS 


Beds Hutv ravrewv xpndtwv pérpov. 
Laws 716 

avOpurtrots yap Suareydueba aan’ od Geois. 
Laws 732 


HEN men grow old they ate apt to become mote con- 

firmed in their opinions and more verbose in their ex- 

position of them. But some, while becoming less tolerant 
of opposition to their beliefs, become also mellower, more tolerant 
of human beings and more ready to make allowances. Plato, it 
seems, was one of these. The Laws, a work of his old age never 
finally revised, is diffuse and garrulous; it lays down the law with 
paternal authority, it sticks firmly to main principles and allows 
no tampering with them and no mercy to those who would under- 
mine them. But it also makes concessions to our human weak- 
nesses, our liking for pleasure and amusement and our fondness 
for what is our own; it recognises that men are neither devils nor 
angels or rather, more Graeco, that they are men not gods, that 
they are, if properly educated, rational beings, who are more likely 
to behave according to certain standards if they understand why 
they are expected to do so. But they cannot be allowed to choose 
the standards for themselves, for these are fixed and eternal and 
come from the gods. Protagoras had said ‘Man is the measure of 
all things’. Plato says, “No. It is God.’ 

The philosopher’s new task is thus to describe a city which 
shall on the one hand be orderly, friendly and ‘liveable in’ by 
human beings and on the other conformable to God. He does not 
forget, indeed he often repeats (711-712, 875) his conviction (pp. 
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176-177) that the best way to accomplish this would be to put 
everything under the personal control of the wisest, the most 
devoted to righteousness, the perfect and divine ruler, if such 
could be found. But ‘no human character is capable of exercising 
complete control over human affairs without becoming deeply 
infected with &Bprs and ddixia’ (713 C) and ‘no man has natural 
gifts sufficient to enable him to discern what is best for men in 
their woArreta or, having discerned it, to be able and willing to 
do it’ (875 A). The absence of family life and private property from 
the lives of rulers and the suppression of every interest save that 
of the city—these too are still desirable but ‘we are talking to 
men now, not gods’ (732 E). This being so, as was shown in the 
Politicus, we must accept the rule of law with all its limitations 
and with the knowledge that it is only second-best. The control 
exercised by human beings must be subject to a code of laws, and 
no person, since we have no divine ruler, may set himself above 
the laws. Plato does not forget (822) the objection raised in the 
Politicus that written legislation cannot cover everything, but the 
fact is that a legislator must do far more than draw up a code. He 
must educate the citizens in the morals of the code, teaching them 
to understand and follow the underlying principles and strength- 
ening their belief in the divine origin of law. Matters too minute 
for legislation will be the subject of advice (788). The citizens in 
turn must not merely be receptive and obedient, but actively par- 
ticipate in their own education (724); they must remember that the 
soul is more than the body, must cultivate the intelligence and gener- 
ally “pay heed to whatsoever in them savours of immortality’ (713 E). 

The troubled years of Plato’s life (366-354 B.c.) had left their 
mark on Plato’s thought (see Chap. IX fiz.) and the composition 
of the Laws was probably begun towards the end of that period 
and continued nearly until his death in 347. With many repetitions 
and digressions it proceeds on its way for twelve! books of pseudo- 
dialogue. The problem is still? How best shall man live? It is of 
course taken for granted that he can only live in a city-state, that 
the good life is the righteous life and the only happy life. This 
lesson is to be driven home by the power of persuasion; for per- 


1 Or thirteen, if we include the Epinomis, an appendix to the Laws, edited, 
or worked up from Plato’s words, by Philip of Opus. To that extent, at any 
rate, the Epinomis is genuine Plato, unless indeed one rejects the Laws. 

2 714 B; Cp. supra p. 143 MN. 2. 
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suasion is better than force, even if it involves deception (662- 
663). The value of the art of rhetoric as a means of moral and 
political education is now freely admitted. As in the Republic, the 
character of the citizen is the first concern of the state and the 
treatment of the subject of education is wider and mote general 
than in the earlier work. With it goes strict censorship of art and 
literature. The Dorian type of city-life, as exemplified in Crete 
and Sparta, is in general approved; the weaknesses which were 
pointed out in Reps. VIII are here overlooked and it is accepted 
that each constitution had its divine sanction—Zeus for the Crete 
of Minos, Apollo for the Sparta of Lycurgus. It is not for its 
constitutional defects that Sparta is here criticised, but for its ex- 
cessive devotion to military training. Military training is impor- 
tant (829 and 942), but not as an end in itself, for the courage which 
it professes to inculcate is not the only virtue needed in a woXts. 
These defects are not held to invalidate the claim to adivine origin, 
and for Plato, unless you can get a divine ruler, you must have a 
divine law. Of course he does not accept the Spartan or Cretan 
laws as they stood in his day. The chief merit of the Spartan 
constitution had always been its relative permanence, which had 
been maintained in spite of frequent helot-revolts. 

In the hope! therefore of drawing practical lessons from the 
past Plato in the third book surveys the whole history of aoAcreta 
right back to its beginnings and brings the story of civilisation 
from the Deluge down to historical Sparta. This is a process which 
the political thinker need not disdain, though it cannot take the 
place of actual thinking; but it must be based upon fact not fancy, 
not upon 76 pvbades but upon rav yevopevwv 76 cadés.? Unfortun- 
ately, however, the lesson of historical accuracy which Thucydides 
taught was never learned either by Plato or the orators, and the 
third book of the Laws is both obscured and vitiated by the fact 
that Plato reconstructs history and constructs theory almost simul- 
taneously. The emphatic way (684 A) in which Plato insists that 
he has got hold of real historical facts is in itself a warning, though 
he admits that in reconstructing the earliest history he is either 
relating only what may probably (xara 7d eixds) have happened 
or relating an ancient tale (zaAatds Adyos). He bases his account 
to some extent on Homer, which is just what one would expect 

1 And a very confident hope; see 692 c. 
2 Thucydides 1 22; cp. Chap. VI. 
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(Introd. and Chap. I). Four stages of development, spread over 
an immense period of time, are noted. The first is that of isolated 
families, as of the Cyclops in the Odyssey; but Plato describes their 
mode of life as one of piety, virtue and simplicity, uncorrupted 
by gold or by the use of the other metals. Its defect is lack of 
knowledge.! The second stage sees the advent of agriculture, but 
it is only in the third, when the various families are merged in 
larger groups, that the establishment of laws really begins. The 
ruling authority set up by the earliest lawgivers was always either 
aristocracy or kingship, that is, either the heads of families acting 
together or a single chief ruling the others. Finally, cities of the 
‘modern’ and more complex type are formed. The lesson for 
modreia Which this is held to contain is that an agrarian, land- 
owning aristocracy has the merit of antiquity and therefore of 
stability. A second lesson is drawn from the history of events after 
the Trojan War, much of which is Plato’s own invention. Having 
found that the monarchy declined in Argos and in Messene but 
flourished in Sparta, he adds, ‘Is monarchy ever dissolved, or has 
any government ever been dissolved by any persons other than 
its own members?’ (683 £). In other words Plato is finding or 
creating confirmation for his view (Chap. VIII) that in good gov- 
ernments the danger of rebellion by the masses is negligible com- 
pared with the danger of failure from within. Perhaps he was not 
far wrong; the masses in antiquity were ill-organised and their 
grievances were apt to be exploited in the interests of some am- 
bitious politician or even a foreign invader; moreover they were 
divided into slave and free.? 

These two lessons both point to a Dorian model; but the ex- 
cessive concentration in this type of community on military ex- 
cellence is always accompanied by the neglect of the intellectual 
and emotional virtues. This is regarded as a serious defect; ignor- 
ance must give way to knowledge. But what does Plato here mean 
by ignorance? He means ignorance of right and wrong, a sense 
which the Greek dyuafia can easily bear; he means folly, the sense- 


1 Thus the primitive way of life, though good, is not perfect. This whole 
reconstruction looks like an attempt to combine two contradictory theories of 
a decline from a golden age and a progress in civilisation, as Hesiod too tried 
to do. See notes and reff. in my edition of the Works and Days (Macmillan, 
1932), pp. 15-17, and cp. the attitude of Lucretius, ifra, Chap. XIII. 

2 On this topic see F. W. Walbank: ‘Causes of the Greek Decline’ in 
Journ. Hell, Stud. txiv, 1944. 
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less ‘refusal to accept as tight and good shat which has been decided 
upon and the deliberate choice of what is counted as bad and 
wrong’ (689 A). And if we ask who has made this decision about 
right and wrong, Plato would answer that it was the gods and 
that their decisions are embodied in the laws. Only if people have 
a religious conviction about obedience to the laws can the ever- 
to-be-sought unity and conformity within the state be found. He 
even goes so far as to let slip a remark, which seems to annul the 
claim that intellect counts for much, when he says that the title 
of codds and the offices of the government are to be reserved for 
those who conform, even though they are ‘not very bright’.? Thus 
Plato, here surprisingly like Cleon®, was really afraid of brains not 
politically controlled. 

A third lesson deduced from this pseudo-historical survey is 
that the constitution will be more lasting if political power is not 
unduly concentrated. This was demonstrated by the success of 
the Spartan constitution with its dual kingship, balanced by the 
authority of the elders and of the ephors. Spartan monarchy was 
not really autocracy but a mixed, well-balanced constitution.4 
Autocracy exists in Persia; and Greece had been saved, he rightly 
says, not only from Persian domination but from Persian educa- 
tion.5 The Greek cities had had the chance to be ‘free, intelligently 
conscious and self-friendly’ (693 8). Only Sparta in Plato’s view 
had come near to doing this; she had attempted to steer a middle 
coutse. The Athenians had failed to maintain the principle where- 
by the whole people ‘entered into a voluntary subjection to the 
laws’ (7oo A) and had fallen into the same error as the Persian 
monarchs—unbridled licence and lack of self-control. Nowhere 
was this more evident than in music and the arts, about which at 
Athens one man’s opinion was as good as another’s. For Plato 
artistic anarchy still® meant political anarchy. 

1 Séfay, Protagoras left the decision with the community, ro cow 7 ddéav, 
See p. 53. 

. The colloquialism is appropriate; the Greek saying was ‘can neither 
read nor swim’ (689 D). 

8 Cp. p. 102 and read Laws 689 a-E alongside Thucydides ut 37. 

* ovppecros xal pérpov éxovea, 692 A. 

5 ‘Here is the real truth about Cyrus: he was a good and patriotic leader 
in the field, but of true wa:defa he had not the remotest conception and he 
gave no attention whatever to oixovopzia’ (694 C). Is this an attempt to show 
the folly of Xenophon’s Cyropaedia? Or is it aimed at Antisthenes ? 

® Repub. 424 B-C; Laws 701, 812-813. 
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With these three lessons from the past before us Plato turns 
our attention to a possible future and the interlocutors (for the 
Laws too is a dialogue) begin the task of ‘verbally laying the 
foundations’ (702 £). We are invited to suppose that a lawgiver 
has been commissioned to found a colony somewhere in Crete 
and that practical advice is needed. We may be permitted to 
believe that young men who were studying zoAtrixy at the Aca- 
demy in 355 B.C. received instruction more like that of the Laws 
than of the Repab/ic. Plato had learned much; he now recognises 
how much the success of a city-state, or any experiment in gov- 
ernment, will depend on external factors, on race and climate, on 
the compatibility of mixed populations, on the suitability of a 
constitution for a people and a place. In sketching his new colony, 
therefore, Plato has more to say about economic conditions than 
in the Republic. He postulates an area of land large enough to 
maintain the population, but not to raise an exportable surplus. 
This is a precaution not only against too much wealth, but against 
the foreign influences which overseas trade inevitably brings. 
For the same reason the best site would not be on the sea-coast 
but off the beaten track. (The sea was a highway.) Besides, 
there must be no temptation to build a fleet, this for fear not 
of ‘international incidents’ but of evil social consequences such 
as Plato had seen at Athens in his early manhood during the 
Peloponnesian War. 

The founder of a city will meet many difficulties at the outset 
and will often feel himself powerless; decisions will be forced 
upon him by external causes that he cannot control. But resolute 
action settles many problems and at the beginning courage and 
a strong hand are called for, the hand of a dictator, of a man who 
can get things done quickly and efficiently. To begin with, there- 
fore, the city must be governed by a tuUparvos, not of course the 
TupavviKes avnp (p. 165) but ‘a young man with a good memory, 
intelligent, brave and high-principled’ (709 £). He must rule him- 
self, have control over his own mind. These are the conditions 
which Plato had hoped to find at Syracuse—himself as lawgiver, 
Dionysius as a converted tyrant. Dionysius was young and intelli- 
gent but he would not be converted to awdpoovvy and would not, 
as is here required, give up his power in favour of a law-bound 
constitution (cp. Chap. IX, p. 182). But one of Plato’s reasons 
for advising a lawgiver to have a tyrant to assist him in starting 
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the city and in getting rid of undesirable elements (735) is that he 
is more easily removed when the need for him is over (710 D), 
far more easily, for example, than a highly privileged and firmly 
entrenched oligarchy. Moreover, the good influence which the 
lawgiver will exercise will be more quickly reflected in one man 
and passed on through his resolute leadership to the people at 
large. But the essential is the ‘conversion’ of ruler or rulers, a 
‘deep and divinely inspired longing (épws) for all orderly and 
righteous conduct’ (711 D). Whether it be for the actual work of 
personal rule, as in the Republic, or for setting up the rule of 
law, this combination of political power with understanding and 
self-control is essential. This is very much what he had often said 
in his younger days; no existing State is really deserving of the 
name zroAtreia. 

The new city must therefore not be under personal rule absol- 
utely, but under the rule of law, and for the construction of a 
Law-state there are three fundamental principles: (1) The only 
true laws are those which are promulgated for the common good; 
(2) The laws come from the gods, so that the state is grounded in 
religion; (3) The citizens must not only be acquainted with the 
laws, they must understand the reasons for them. None of these 
is entirely new; the first goes back to Solon (p. 24). and the second 
is equally old-fashioned; the third was implicit in Athenian demo- 
cracy. But Plato has something to add to all three. 

As he had advised the followers of Dion (p. 183) to come to 
terms with their political opponents, and with the aid of expert 
vopobérat, set up a constitution which should not favour one set 
of people and penalise another, so now Plato protests against the 
use of such terms as ‘city’ and ‘citizen’ as if they were truly appli- 
cable to places where one party drives out another and there is no 
dpovo.a. ‘We cannot call these constitutions nor give the name 
épOoi vouor to any laws save those which have been laid down for 
the common good of the entire city... . In your new city we shall 
put no man in office because he is rich or because he is possessed 
of strength or size or good birth or anything like that’ (715). A 
man may win a victory over his fellow-citizens only by being 
more obedient than the rest to the established laws; and it is to 
such a victor only that we shall give the highest office, making 
him a servant of the gods! and of the laws.—How much the 

1 Gedy in 715 C 4 should not be changed to Veopar. 
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ptinciple of the common good was really worth will appear 
shortly; the entire city was very far from being everybody 
(infra. p. 199). 

The belief that the gods have given men laws and will protect 
those who keep them was for long the mainstay of the old city- 
state. But the Laws of Plato envisages a more theocratic kind of 
state, a more dogmatic religion and a new and additional kind of 
gods. The theology of the Laws is intended to be universal and 
everywhere accepted. This makes the close association of religion 
with the city at once more important and more difficult than, say, 
at Athens in the hey-day of Athena: more important because the 
new divine laws are made to govern human conduct in far greater 
detail: more difficult because citizens are apt to feel that a civic 
religion is their own, while a cosmic religion belonging to every- 
one is something remote. In the old city-state the conformity 
which was expected of a citizen in matters of religion was mainly 
conformity in outward observances. It was his duty to perform 
certain rites and discharge certain obligations in relation to family 
and city; but not to hold one particular set of beliefs about the 
existence and nature of the gods. It is just this that Plato now 
demands. Orthodoxy in religious belief is a necessity in a theo- 
cratic state and the good life is dependent on right belief about 
the gods (888 B). It is not of course the only requirement; the 
performance of religious duties is no less strictly enjoined than 
before, and these are not only prayer and sacrifice and the like, 
but also duties to society, neglect of which cannot be tolerated, 
since it would affect the whole community. The religious regula- 
tions are therefore held to conform to the first of the three prin- 
ciples and to promote, not hinder, duévora. They must also con- 
form to the third principle (see below) and show reasons why 
they are good laws. If atheism is to be suppressed we must first 
confound its arguments and only when persuasion fails, resort to 
force. Plato therefore inserts an attack on all his old philosophical 
enemies,” the physicist materialists, the tellers of unseemly myths, 
the advocates of the so-called natural right of the stronger and, 
most dangerous of all, those who assert that the gods either take 


1 From time to time, however, as the prosecutions for impiety show, the 
Athenians at any rate took alarm at the expression of unusual opinions’ 
about the gods. 

2 See also p. 206n., 1. 
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no notice of men’s deeds or can be bribed and cajoled into dis- 
regarding them. He protests too against the view that the science 
of politics has no basis in dvois, but only in artificially-contrived 
conventions. This is followed by a series of metaphysical argu- 
ments about the soul, about motion, about number and reality, 
which leads up to a new theology and a new kind of god, visible 
yet supernatural—the heavenly bodies.! These do not supersede 
the traditional gods but appear to be added to them. The con- 
ception of Apollo, Dionysus, Zeus, Themis and others has been 
purified and the imitation of god is urged as a way of life (716 c). 
For Plato’s natural inclination was not to destroy institutions hal- 
lowed by age, but to reform them; and his own belief in the value 
of Apollo, Delphi and the Muses is conspicuous. But he does not 
seem ever to have faced the task of deciding how far existing cults 
and the whole notion of a city-state were consistent with an astral 
and universal theology.” 

The insistence on the divine nature of all the laws of the state 
has for Plato great political consequences. Sacrilege and treason® 
become equally crimes against the state and against the gods. 
Unorthodoxy in religion is both a crime and a danger; it angers 
the true gods, and private or secret cults undermine a state which 
is itself run as a religion. For much of the activity of the law-state, 
and especially everything connected with judicial procedure, is 
closely wrapped up with religious ritual, as indeed it was at 
Athens. A lawgiver or founder of a city is warned (738) not to 
interfere with existing religious observances, many of which serve 
a useful social purpose. But the charge of impiety which brought 
Socrates to his trial and death would in Plato’s new city bring 
even the best-behaved unbeliever or heretic into a ‘place for mak- 


1 On these see M.. P. Nilsson in Harvard Theological Review xxxiu, Jan. 
1940. Other works dealing with Plato’s theology are: A. J. Festugiére, 
Contemplation et vie contemplative selon Platon (1936); Friedrich Solmsen, P/ato’s 
Theology (Cornell Studies, 1942); and an article by E. R. Dodds, ‘Plato and 
the Irrational’, Journ. Hell. Stud. xv, 1945. It is treated with particular refer- 
ence to the Laws in O. Reverdin, La Religion de la Cité platonicienne (1945) and 
to the Epinomis by E. des Places in L’ Antiquité Classique vu, 1938, 186-200. 

2 O. Reverdin, op. cé#. p. 246, thinks that there may have been two grades 
of belief, one for the wise, who really understand, and one for lesser folk. 
The existence of both astral divinities and the unseen and anthropomorphic 
is mentioned as self-evident in 931 A. 

$ Proximum sacrilegio crimen est quod maiestatis dicitur.—Ulpian. 
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ing people good and obedient’, a cwdpovorjpiov. Here he suffers 
solitary confinement, sees no one save members of the Nocturnal 
Council, who visit him regularly for the purpose of “instructing 
him and restoring his mind’.1 For his mind must have gone wrong, 
if he holds such impious beliefs. If five years of steady mind- 
conditioning do not succeed in making him cud¢pwy again, it is 
best that he should die.? | 

The third principle requires that citizens shall be intelligent, 
politically conscious and fully aware of their own constitution. 
At first sight this adds nothing much. It had long been expected 
of a citizen that he should understand the laws of his country; 
it was part of his education to learn them. And the education 
which the laws gave was better in Plato’s view® than that which 
was based on Homer or other poets. As examples of lawgivers 
who really attempted to educate he instances Lycurgus, Solon 
and Charondas. Of this third lawgiver we know little except that 
he and Zaleucus had a principle ‘not to publish a new law without 
first speaking in praise of it’. Plato too, while at Syracuse, had 
begun to draw up preambles to the work of legislation (supra 
p. 183). The view was widely held® that a law should not simply 
follow a formula such as ‘Let a man do this, or else be punished 
thus’, since that is no better than the order of a dictator (rupav- 
vixov ovvtayya), which is in its nature unconstitutional. To give 

1 éni vouderioe te Kal TH Tis puyijs owrnpia (909) which must not of course 
be rendered ‘for the saving of his soul’. There is no reference here to a life 
after death. Like the persecutions which go on in modern secular states, 
the aim and the excuse is security. 

2 Or perhaps be imprisoned for life. The point is not made clear. 

8 e.g. Laws tv 719, Repub. x 599, where the ancient lawgiver Charondas 
is mentioned. 

4 Cicero, de Legibus 11 14, and the doubtful testimony of Stobaeus about 
these two and other ‘Pythagoreans’ collected in Mullach, Fr. Philosoph. Gr. 
(Didot), pp. 532-543. See A. Delatte, Essai sur la politique Pythagoricienne, 
pp. 177 ff; and infra note at end of Chap. XIV. 

5 So much seems to be already implied in Laws 720-721 and is proved by 
F, Pfister (see note at end of chapter). Even if we cannot accept as genuinely 
ancient the mpooijmua given in Stobaeus, the fact remains that there is really 
nothing new in the idea of uniting 7a@s and Bia, in spite of Plato’s claim 
(722 B) to originality. Nor need we take much notice of his claim to have 
been the first to apply the word spootwov to a woAttixds vouos as well as to a 
KiBapwdixds (722 D). He makes no such claim in Epist. m1 316A (about 
356 B.C.) where he uses the expression ra wepi r&v vou mpooijua of his work 
in Syracuse, not as something out of the ordinary. 
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no reasons, but ‘simply to state what is to be done and what not, 
threatening punishment, and then go on to the next law without 
adding a single word in order to exhort or convince’ (720)—that 
is not the proper way to treat men free and intelligent, who are 
expected to be able to do a good deal for themselves in the matter 
of education (724). The novelty in Plato’s Laws on this point con- 
sists not in prefacing law with explanation, but first, in paying 
greater attention to the basis of legislation, to the doctrine lying 
behind it, and second, in regarding the inclusion of doctrinal 
matter as normal! and authoritative. ‘When the laws and the whole 
constitution have been drawn up in the way prescribed, the best 
word that can be said in praise of the outstandingly virtuous 
citizen is not that he has best served and obeyed the laws. A more 
perfect citizen would be he who passes his whole life in obedience 
to al] the written words of the lawgiver, both the legislative and 
the ‘approving and disapproving’.?... The true lawgiver must 
not only make laws, but in addition to the laws and interwoven 
with them insert a statement about what he holds to be right and 
wrong ;and the finest citizen will be bound by these just as much as 
by the provisions of the law that carry penalties with them’ (822 E). 

It will be noted that these lessons need not be prefixed to the 
laws but may be incorporated in them. The emphasis on the pre- 
liminary nature of the preambles is not on their position in rela- 
tion to the actual text,? but on the need for thinking well before- 
hand and preparing the doctrinal position upon which the law 
will be based. So, whether one prefaces a law with a preamble or 
incorporates instruction (vov@érnots, 822 D) in it, the essential is 
that the preliminary work (mpooupudfecbar) must be done before 
embarking on the task of sketching a constitution (vdpovs zoAtretas 
broypadew). Once it is finished and written down, it will stand 
for ever (such of course is Plato’s view) and be constantly referred to 
(891 A). How can legislation for a theocratic state proceed except 
as based on theological doctrine ? How can any of the problems 
of political science be discussed without a doctrine of the nature 
of man? Thus the whole of the Laws, but especially the first third 

1 gdoe, 722 E; Cp. p. 50. 

3 This is contrary to 715 C, but it is by no means the only inconsistency 
in the Laws. 

5 From which of course they can be distinguished (723 8.) In 723 £ rév 


tuxerra Adyov means ‘the text, as it will eventually be’, not ‘chance discourse’ 
or the like, which makes no sense, 
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of it,! is to a large extent a ‘making the preliminaries’. We have 
to do this ourselves with the help of the gods and not rely on the 
moral or theological standards of the poets, as our forefathers 
did. In constructing new standards we are writing new poems 
(811). In addition to illustrations of the work of ‘preliminaries’ 
the Laws also provides us with some typical, completed preambles, 
both general and particular (for both are needed, 723 B). Sample 
mpooipa attached to sample laws occur all through. One passage 
(715 E- 717 A) inculcates the lesson that God, not Man, is the 
standard; another offers (719) to a lawgiver a mpootpuov showing 
why poets are deficient as legislators. Clearly, too, legislation 
about burial of the dead must be based on a doctrine of the soul 
(959); legislation about marriage must be accompanied by a les- 
son in sociology (721). 

A much longer ‘preamble’, expressly (726) continuing the les- 
son of wdyrwv pétpov beds, ostensibly winds up the preliminaries. 
It may be described as the first sermon in European literature. 
As we saw in Chapter IV, many of the problems of. political sci- 
ence are inseparable from questions such as What is Man? and 
What is his place in the Universe ? In a theocracy, such as we are 
here dealing with, the immediate answer is that Man is next below 
the Gods and is in everything subject to them; he is, moreover, 
soul first, body next and possessions last of all. This lesson of 
inferiority to a higher being is one which men find very hard to 
learn, especially in their youth when they ‘think they know every- 
thing’ (727 A). For ignorance is never so hard to eradicate as 
when it thinks it is knowledge (8868 Epinom. 974 A). In his 
younger days Plato had indirectly made extravagant claims for 
his own infallibility and it is tempting, if not very convincing, to 
believe that he looks back with disapproval on his own youthful 
ignorance and intolerance as one who has been reformed and 
converted.? There is certainly a sermon-like quality about this 
‘preamble’. But as a religious lesson the sermon fails; the question, 
so vital in a theocratic state, What is the relation between divine 
law and human? is not answered* and we are not told how the 


1 See note at the end of the chapter. 

* There may well have been a conversion in Plato’s life, though it cannot 
easily be placed nor can its quality be determined. See E. R. Dodds in Journ. 
Hell. Stud. uxv, 1945, p. 24. 

* It is not answered by ‘Law shall strengthen the link between the city 
and the gods’ (921 c). 
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human lawgiver is going to learn from his divine superiors.! The 
process by which the just and the /awful are to be equated is, so 
to speak, secularised thus: ‘To sum up, the lawgiver after con- 
sideration shall lay down what things are evil and bad and what 
things are noble and good’. He who deliberately refuses to ab- 
stain from the one and practise the other with all his energy really 
punishes himself by inflicting damage on his own soul. And so 
the discourse proceeds to moralise without carrying the basis of 
the state or of morality back to its divine source. The laws and 
the legislator should aim at producing the true citizen, him who 
is év 70ecu vopwv. He alone is just; he alone is happy.’ 

Having thus finished his general exhortation, Plato prepares to 
begin the process of legislation. He first clears the ground by pos- 
tulating favourable conditions for a good start, a population of a 
convenient size—s 040 citizens,* eugenically selected and ruthlessly 
purged of all moral incurables. He next reminds us that he is not 
attempting to construct an ideal state but the best that could be 
managed in practice; there is still for him only one best state, but 
there are one or two others which may be worth trying. From 
this point on,* therefore, much of what Plato has to say is by way 
of sample and illustration, not fixed doctrine. He makes use of 
the lessons which have been drawn in the third and fourth books: 
the constitution should be ‘mixed’ to ensute permanence and 
stability and the whole fabric should aim at being harmonious, 
religious and self-conscious. He is showing how such a society 
can be realised and by what laws, but is far from suggesting that 
in the matter of legislation the last word has been spoken (859). 
He does not forget the lesson of his own Gorgias, that moral edu- 
cation is the first essential for living together,. but he finds it 
necessary to supplement and strengthen it by a comprehensive 
criminal code. The claims of one set of people to rule over others 
personally and permanently (690) are modified or rejected (715). 


1 He does, however, return to this question, infra p. 206. 

2 cp. Laws 733 E - 734 H and 662 p with the Republic. There was no change 
of view about the nature of happiness. “The very rich are not good (poli- 
tically, that is) and if not good, not happy’ (Laws 743 c). 

S$ 1x2x3x4x5x6x7=5040. As A. E. Taylor has shown, the choice 
of 7! is not merely an illustration of mathematical perfection; it is adminis- 
tratively convenient. 

4 See note at the end of the chapter. The method is one which he had 
recommended legislators to follow (718 B). 
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In the second-best State the laws will be above all persons. 

In the Republic only the rulers and their auxiliaries had any part 
in political life or even knew what they were about; but in the 
Law-state, in accordance with the third principle, we are to have 
intelligent, free and politically-conscious citizens. Riper experi- 
ence and greater knowledge of men and affairs had taught Plato 
the necessity for widening the basis of the political life of a city 
and for finding a place for the best and most stable elements in 
democratic constitutions—notably the practice of electing officials 
by means of the votes of the whole body of citizens. It follows 
that all citizens, and not an élite only, must be sufficiently edu- 
cated to take part in the life of the city. These are significant 
changes and justify the statement that Plato’s second-best State 
is more democratic than the Repab/ic. But we must not delude 
ourselves. The basis of citizenship in the Laws excludes slaves 
and foreigners, as in any other Greek State. This was a normal 
‘democratic’ practice. But the exclusion of all manual, professional 
and agricultural workers from citizenship of the Law-state makes 
the use of the word democracy look ridiculous. Certainly even at 
Athens the term ‘all the citizens’ did not mean all the free adult 
male residents; but the number of non-Athenians was relatively 
small. In the city of the Laws the number of non-citizens will be 
very large, since all the economic and commercial activity, as well 
as manual labour, will be carried out by slaves or non-citizens. 
Large numbers will therefore be needed, even with all Plato’s 
restrictions on trade; and, as Aristotle! saw, to maintain so4o 
non-productive persons would require far more agricultural land 
than Plato thought. Thus the Platonic Law-state, though formally 
conforming to current ‘democratic’ practice, wears a very different 
guise when looked at as a whole. It is a body of some five thou- 
sand men ruling over others of uncertain number, who have either 
as foreigners no political rights, or as slaves no legal existence. 

These five thousand citizens are not, like the rulers in the 
Republic, compelled to renounce property-owning and family life. 
Property looms large in the Laws and was destined to loom larger 
than ever in political thought. The first step to be taken is to 
divide all the land into 5040 inalienable lots, as indeed would be 
a normal practice in starting a colony. The citizens are thus all 
land-owners, like the Spartans, but they must all remember that 

1 Politics UW 1265 a. 
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‘each man that owns a piece of property must count it the com- 
mon property of the whole zéAs. It belongs to his native land 
and he must tend it with even greater care than a mother her 
children’ (740). Having made this reluctant concession to private 
ownership, Plato hedges it around with numerous restrictions. 
Ownership of property other than land is very strictly regulated. 
Gold and silver possessions are prohibited; the use of coinage is 
permitted for business purposes as being ‘pretty well unavoid- 
able’. But to own foreign currency or currency accepted by Greek 
states generally (kowov ‘EAAnvixor vopiopc) could only be permitted 
for the purpose of travel abroad and for that, needless to say, 
official approval must be sought. Speculation, whether in land, 
houses or currency, as well as money-lending at interest are all 
to be firmly repressed. There must be no such thing anywhere as 
a rich man; for the rich man is a bad citizen. — It might be sup- 
posed from all this that Plato intended that there should be com- 
plete equality in all forms of wealth. But that is not so. The aim, 
as in the Republic, is the avoidance of extremes of wealth. Even 
So, it comes as a surprise to find Plato dividing the citizens into 
four grades on a property basis and so giving the constitution 
a timocratic! element, the two richer classes having certain privi- 
leges at elections. Marriage and family life are also hedged about 
with very many restrictions and interferences that would seem 
hardly credible if Plato did not pause to remark (781 a) that ‘there 
are many things now unrestricted which would be the better of 
some legal control’. 

These five thousand ‘landed gentry’ will receive an education 
appropriate to their station. They will not be trained in any pro- 
fession, though they will learn the use of arms and must know 
something about the cultivation of the land. The rulers and auxili- 
aries of the Republic were full-time specialists. Now, however, all 
citizens are to receive the same education. It begins in infancy 
and lasts till manhood. The schools are to be built and equipped 
by the State, the curriculum prescribed and resident teachers ap- 
pointed and paid.? In none of these matters is the parent of the 
child to have a free hand, nor indeed ought he to want to; the 
child’s e¢hos is to be that of the laws, and the environment and 


1 In the Aristotelian sense, i.e. based on a property-qualification. 
* The teachers cannot be citizens since they are paid professionals. They 
will be foreigners! (804 D). 
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handling of the infant child play an important part in the forma- 
tion of the future citizen. The right life (dp0ds Bios) depends not 
on externals, not even on the presence or absence of pleasure or 
pain, but on a mental balance, a kind of poise which keeps a man 
cheerful.1 The educator will use various ways to produce this 
frame of mind in children so that they may become good citizens; 
a discontented child will be a disaffected adult. What has to be 
said under this head will include ancient customs and traditions, 
laws not yet written. ‘So there is no need for surprise if our body 
of laws is greatly swollen by the addition of a host of seemingly 
minor provisions relating to customary habits and practices’ 
(793 D). For example, existing governments ‘do not seem to realise 
that the kind of games that children play is a most important 
factor in legislation, because they affect the /asting qualities of the 
laws’ (797 A). That ‘all children should play the same games on 
the same occasions and in the same way and be fond of the same 
toys’—that is the first step towards that stability which Plato 
craved. His dream is of a people ‘who have the divine good for- 
tune to live generation after generation under the same laws so 
that none shall remember or even have heard of any other’ (798 B). 
What is true of children’s games is even more true of music, 
dancing, ritual, festivals and all those varied physical and artistic 
activities which meant so much in Greek life. So these must all 
be brought within the framework of the laws and purged of any 
emotionalism and irreligion. There must be no poem written, 
no song, dance or play performed that does not conform to the 
city’s standards; and these are standards not of artistic taste but 
of right and wrong, the standards that are vépipa kat dixaca. All 
the young citizens will receive the same education for another 
reason; as adults they will all be performing the same function. 
Some will be elected to important offices; all will perform public 
duties. No life of idleness on a country estate awaits them, but a 
career of public service, an endless succession of meetings, sacri- 
fices and elections. Self-education is a continuous duty, the study 
of the Laws and of the general principles of Law. Military train- 
ing and the study of mathematics will occupy some time, but 
there will be much to do and often work will have to be done by 
night as well as by day (961 B). No matter how good the laws may 

1 ebOvpos (792 B) the opposite of which is dvcxoAos. On edfuuia as a social 
asset cp. Democritus (supra p. 65). 
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be, the working of the constitution will largely depend on the 
quality of those holding office (751). Thus, while all citizens are 
by education qualified for public service, elections to some of the 
highest offices are in various ways restricted.1 

Since the first duty of all officials in a Law-state will be to keep 
the laws, the chief officials will be those appointed to supervise 
the whole and see that the laws are kept—the Guardians of the 
Laws or vopodvAaxes. The word is not new; there were vouodtAaxes 
in the Athenian constitution, though the scope of their work was 
narrow by comparison,? and Plato had suggested such officers to 
the followers of Dion (p. 184). They are to be thirty-seven in 
number and are to be elected to office by a series of eliminating 
processes. At the time of his election a guardian must be over 
so and under 60; he may continue to hold office till he is 70. One 
of the duties of the law-guardians will be to keep records of the 
income and property of the citizens; for here evasion of the law 
is particularly easy. They will have judicial powers and will 
regard as particularly heinous the crime of ‘disregarding the law in 
order to make a profit’ (754). Thus atoypoxépdea becomes not 
merely socially reprehensible (Theophrastus, Char. xxx), but an 
indictable offence.? The most important individual vopodvAa€ is 
the one in charge of education (765). He is selected not by general 
election, but on a vote taken among the holders of the various 
other offices. The voting is secret and the tenure is for five years. 
Many other officials, military, civil and religious, are mentioned 
and a general Council or Boule of 360 members. Plato pleads 
strongly (Bk. rx) for a proper criminal code, one which will take 
into account the various Ainds of wrong done and the motives 
behind their commission, and for legislation to prevent or punish 
breach of contract, commercial dishonesty, perjury and so forth, 
all based on the belief that men take to crime against their will. 
But for all his interest in Law, and that was clearly very great, 
Plato does not hide his preference for the personal rule of a god- 
like man of supreme wisdom and knowledge. If by some divine 
dispensation he were to turn up, he would need no elaborate code 


1 By artificial and complicated devices which are hardly worth repro- 
ducing here. 
4 See M. Cary in Journ. Hell. Sind. xuvii1, 1928, p. 232. 
3 As in England, France and Belgium about 1917. Love of money-making 
(fvroxpnparia) is often the cause of attempts to thwart justice (938). 
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of laws by which to rule nor would he himself be bound by any 
written law. ‘Neither law nor ordinance is superior to knowledge. 
It is utterly wrong that Intelligence should be made to obey 
blindly; it should rule over all, if it is really in its own nature 
true and free. But as we have none such, save very occasionally, 
we must fall back on laws and ordinances’ (875). Thus does Plato 
in his old age fall to regretting the past and the career which 
never came his way. But we find here also anticipation of the 
future, of Aristotle’s similar comment (Po/. m1 1284), and of the 
Divine Reason of the Stoics (##fra Chap. XII). However, in the 
world as we know it and with human nature as it is, we must 
have a fixed code binding upon all. 

Plato was well aware how easy it is for any legal or political 
machinery to break down (945). The various officials from time 
to time appointed have all received the education proper to a 
citizen, but this is quite unlike the long and exacting discipline 
of the Republic, and less reliance can be placed on the men it pro- 
duces. All officials will therefore be subject to a scrutiny (ed@uva) 
in respect of their work. The scrutineers will be an elected body 
of twelve, all between the ages of 50 and 75. An official who 
believes himself to be wrongly blamed may appeal against their 
decision and the scrutineers themselves will be scrutinised. Every- 
thing is to be elaborately safeguarded and the ev@vvor will be 
priests of Apollo and hedged about with all manner of impressive 
ritual in the hope of instilling respect for religion and the law. 
Yet Plato is still not satisfied that he has created a system which 
will work of itself and will go on working. A great army of loyal 
and public-spirited citizens is constantly engaged in carrying out 
their many duties. They have all received the same moral and 
artistic education, the same in each succeeding generation, and 
the whole is protected by a code of laws, by checks and safe- 
guards so that everything is supervised. But the system still lacks 
both vitality and permanence. Now the writer of the Republic 
could hardly conceive a city which had no life or soul. The rule 
of a divinely derived Law has been substituted for the rule of 
divinely inspired men; so the soul of the State must be dependent 
on the eternal, cosmic and universal Law of God. But where in 
the Law-state does the soul manifest itself? Where are the brains 

1 To the mottoes at the head of this chapter we might well add a third: 
adpovpyrov 51 pndev es SUvapw Eorw (VI 760 A). 
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behind all this elaborate political machinery? If the laws are of 
divine authority and obedience to them 1s equal to obedience to 
the gods, then there must in practice be some persons who know 
the law of the gods and the whole theocratic system. The religious 
interpreters (€fnynrat), appointed according to law, ate not ex- 
pected to do more than advise on questions of ritual and procedure; 
they know no theology, only ra cia vourpa. The written word he 
had long ago found to be incapable of expressing the highest 
truth. So there must after all be some men of superior wisdom 
having special responsibility, some union of Knowledgeand Power. 

So, with his task nearing completion and his life nearing its 
end, Plato looks back at his own masterpiece, the Republic, and 
to the constitution of the Law-state adds yet another official body, 
a committee of those who know, the famous Nocturnal Council. Its 
members will not indeed be above the Law, for only God is above 
the Law, nor are they themselves to be equated with the divine 
ruler of the Po/iticus, for only the law itself is divine. But they will 
provide a link between the divine law and the human, a link which 
can only be furnished by the divine part of man, the human mind. 
The need for a committee armed with religious knowledge and 
judicial powers was stated in the tenth book, when the task of sup- 
pressing heresy and converting heretics was committed to them 
(p. 194). The Nocturnal Council is now brought into the very 
centre of the picture and invested with authority and responsi- 
bility greater even than those of the thirty-seven law-guardians 
(vopopvAaxes), though some of these will also serve on it. This 
committee’s task is, characteristically, also described as one of 
protection (dvAaxy). For the laws must not only be observed but 
preserved; they must be outwardly respected and inwardly ac- 
cepted. By edvopuia ev tais pvxais, minds rightly conditioned, and 
owrnpta. T&v vouuv, the vitality and permanence which the more 
mechanical arrangements appeared to lack will be secured. The 
Nocturnal Council will consist partly of older men selected from 
the law-guardians and partly of younger men, who will be active 
in finding out all that is going on; for the committee is to be the 
eyes and ears of the State as well as its brains and soul. It will 
meet at night! as its name (vuxrepuvds ovAAoyos) implies. Energy, 

1 That is, before dawn, for such was the way among Greeks and Romans 
of ‘burning the midnight oil’. The day time was already overcrowded with 
public business (961 B). 
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ability, loyalty but above all knowledge and wisdom are required 
of its members. They must know the aim and purpose of the 
State and how it is to be attained. Other states may make military 
strength, or freedom, or riches their goal, but such aims only end 
in self-destruction. The purpose of our State is and has been all 
along! Goodness, aperj}—courage, justice, self-discipline, intelli- 
gence. But the new protectors must not merely understand the 
virtues taken singly; they must be able to see the unity in their 
diversity, the One in the Many. Though nothing is here said 
about the theory of ideas, there can be no doubt that Plato has it 
in mind, as he once again harks back to his earlier writings. For 
the knowledge required of the protector of the Law-state, so far 
as we learn of it, is not radically different from that of the supreme 
Guardians of the Repabiic. The most significant difference is, as 
we should expect, the increased importance of theological know- 
ledge, since ‘God is the measure of all things’. The Republic had 
not, it is true, overlooked (11 364) the three main tenets,—the 
power and goodness of the gods, their concern for what men do 
and their incorruptibility. But the training of the rulers was not 
there theological nor the structure of society theocentric. The 
new guardians of the Nocturnal Council will exercise political 
influence through theological knowledge. They must be able 
not only to assert but to prove the cardinal doctrines about 
the gods and the soul, both the human soul and those divine 
souls that give life and motion to the heavenly bodies (cp. 
899 B). 

Gach men must first be found and then trained. But there is no 
provision for this in the Law-state, where identical education for 
all citizens has been the rule. We seem once again to be looking 
backwardand to be facing the old question of wa:deia and oAureta 
as we saw it in the Republic, where everything depended on the 
success of a long moral and intellectual training of a select few. 
It looks as if the success of the Law-state is going to be similarly 
dependent. Plato will have to begin afresh and plan a ruler-edu- 
cation as well as a citizen-education. He fully realises that that is 
what he ought now to do (968), but he shrinks from such a task. 
Even if the right type of man can be found, Plato is not sure 
that he knows all that they ought to learn. He can only say ina 

1 Not only from the beginning of the Laws (1 630, m1 688) but all through 
Plato’s work on woAcrexy. 
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general way that mathematics and astronomy will be needed, 
since their study leads not, as used to be thought,! to atheism, 
but, through a knowledge of celestial bodies and their motions, 
to a knowledge of things divine. But he declines to go further, 
making excuses that do not ring very true (968): it is likely that 
he was too old and too tired. All the same the question was on 
his mind and he was not the man to shirk a duty. So, though he 
did not revise the Laws or attempt in any way to superimpose a 
second educational system, he left ‘among his papers’? some fur- 
ther remarks. For the Epinomis is quite clearly intended to fill the 
gap left at x11 968. It opens thus (973): ‘We have now, I think, 
gone over all the ground as far as making laws is concerned; 
but we have not yet either put or answered the important ques- 
tion: What shall a mortal man learn to make him a wise man?’ 
It ends by stating that the kind of learning described can only be 
acquired by long training and will endow men with that supreme 
wisdom which is essential for holding high office or membership 
of the Nocturnal Council. The body of the work, in length com- 
parable to a book of the Laws, is an account of that learning, 
which, however little its importance in political thought, was 
immensely influential in other ways. It is thoroughly Platonic, 
that is aged-Platonic, the Plato not of the Syracusan days or even 
of the beginning of the Laws but of the very end. It is a Plato no 
longer certain of himself or of his superior political wisdom, 
scarcely any longer believing in politics, but holding fast to the 
truth of arithmetic, geometry, astronomy and theology. 

The end of the Laws shows furthermore that Plato was divided 
in his own mind on a matter even more fundamental than edu- 
cation for rulership or citizenship. He was in doubt whether his 
proper task was to build a city in this world or in the next, here 
again harking back to the Republic, where the crowning effort be- 
longed to the world of Ideas. Even in the Laus the non-material 
has been given precedence over the material, the soul over the 
body, but the city of the Laws is very much of this world. It is 
only at the very end that his old longing for the other world re- 


1 He is thinking of Anaxagoras chiefly, dead eighty years before, though 
there may have been contemporary ‘disciples of a somewhat degenerate 
Anaxagoreanism not sufhciently distinguished to leave any of their names 
behind’. J. Tate on Laws 889 c D in Class. Quart. xxx, 1936, pp. 48-54. 

2 See p. 187 0, 1. 
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asserts itself and the feeling (for it is hardly more than that) comes 
to him that the starry heavens will provide a quicker path to that 
world than the Theory of Knowledge. For unity amid diversity, 
for permanence in a world of flux he had sought all his life. He 
had tried to construct a State which should conform to these 
principles and had early given up all thought of seeing it actually 
in existence. Now, at the end of his life, he has to abandon the 
project even in theory. Oneness and Eternity do not belong to 
a world of becoming and passing-away but only to the Other 
World. Plato’s last thoughts about the State were not about 
the Greek 2dAts at all, but foreshadowed the Civitas Dei of St. 
Augustine. 


FURTHER NOTES AND REFERENCES 
CHAPTER X 


The Laws has been translated into English with introduction, occa- 
sional footnotes and an index by A. E. Taylor (Dent, 1934) and by 
R. G. Bury (Loeb). 

There is another Socratic dialogue on the subject of Law—the Minos, 
which may or may not be by Plato. It will be referred to in Chap. XII 
(p. 247). 

The two quotations at the head of the chapter single out two of 
the main characteristics of the city of the Laws as compared with that 
of the Republic. In the Laws theocracy is aimed at and Plato is talking 
to ordinary people, not to impossibly perfect Rulers, gods upon earth. 
The Republic gives us a ‘secular’ city in heaven, the Laws a ‘religious’ 
city on earth. 

The general principles of the Law-state are to be found mainly but 
not entirely in the first third of the work—down to about Book V 740. 
At this point Plato begins to give samples of legislation, with com- 
ments and discussions. Aristotle was no doubt thinking of this break 
in Book V when he said (Po/. 11 1265) that ‘the greater part of Plato’s 
Laws is about laws not woAtreta’, but he must have seen that the divi- 
sion is not clear cut, for in the most ‘legislative’ Books, VIII, [X and 
XI, there is much discussion and teaching, while Book X is nearly all 
apooijuuov. He does not comment on the change at XII 960. A writer 
of a modern text-book (which Plato did not want to be) would have 
divided his subject more rigorously, e.g. (1) ‘Prolegomena to the study 
of Politics’ and (2) ‘Social and political applications’. 

The following are the page numbers (Stephanus) of the beginnings of 
the books of the Laws: I, 624; II, 652; Ill, 676; IV, 704; V, 726; 
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VI, 751; VII, 788; VIII, 828; LX, 853; X, 884; XI, 913; XII, 941; 
Epinomis, 973. 


626-631 


CHIEF PAssAGES IN THE Laws 
objections to the military state. 


643-044 | Sixing of educational standards cp. Book VII. 


653-662 


676-686 reconstruction of history (see also G. Rohr Platons Stellung 


688-689 
691-694 
697-701 
709-711 
711-714 
875 


gur Geschichte, Berlin, 1932). 
wisdom and virtue as political conformity. 
more lessons from history. 
example of Athens; extremes to be avoided. 
how to set up a state or colony, the preliminary firm hand. 


the need for a Law-state. 


The three principles of the Law-state: 


(1) 663, 714-715, Guovora, cp. Episé, vit 337. 
(2) 716-718, 828-831, 853-857 (sacrilege =treason) and for the 


religious basis generally Book X passim with the literature 
mentioned on p. 194 n. 1. 


(3) 693, 701 (adAts eAcuBepa Te Kal Eudpwr) and 718-723, 822- 


726-734 
735-738 
738-739 
742-744 


823, its education by means of zpooipua, with Fr. Pfister, 
Die Prooimia der Platonischen Gesetze in Mélanges Boisacq 
(1938) 11 173-179. 

‘the first sermon’, cp. 716-717. 

the elimination of undesirables. 

the best and the second-best states. 

the restrictions on coinage and wealth. 


Book VII passim (with more detailed references above) the education 


960-969 


of the five thousand. 
second thoughts on education, the nocturnal council. 


1N.B. p. 175 Laws tv 722 C1 t paxny. Pfister ameAjy. 
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ARISTOTLE 


RISTOTLE differs so much from Plato that it is sometimes 

said that all thinking men must, knowingly or unknow- 

ingly, be followers of one or the other. All such 
generalisations are at best partial and unsure; and to those who 
consider the political philosophy of the two masters there appears 
at first glance to be little truth in the remark; they had so much 
in common. To begin with, there is the whole background of 
political thought and moral and educational theory from Homer 
to Socrates. This inheritance belonged to both; but Aristotle 
received it a generation later, with yet another layer of thought 
and experience added. Both looked with alarm on the instability 
of Greek political life and on the moral anarchy which they 
believed to be its cause; and both accordingly believed that the 
antidote lay in education for a better way of living. Both believed 
that the good life could only be lived in a wéAts of moderate size, 
could not be attained by all men, but only by those who had 
sufficient means and sufficient schooling to do so. Both therefore 
wished to limit citizenship so as to make this possible, and both 
thought it right that all manual labour should be done by slaves 
or by non-citizens. It would, however, be a mistake to conclude 
that Aristotle has but little to add to Plato or to the Greek view 
of life, and wrong to suppose that Aristotle’s express criticisms 
of Plato are all that marks the difference between them. These 
are indeed frequent, sometimes significant, sometimes trivial and 
carping, but they are not all that separates them. 

Aristotle was not an Athenian. His father was physician to the 
king of Macedon but the family was not Macedonian. Stagira, 
where he was born, was Ionic Greek, and his early upbringing 
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would be based on Homer, like that of any other Greek boy (and 
of Alexander the Great), The Macedonians, with whom he thus 
came in contact, were not BdpBapor and not wholly uncultivated 
(or Euripides would not have gone to live among them); but 
they never adopted the city-state way of life. Philip was an heredi- 
tary monarch and the kingdom of Macedon had continued to 
grow in spite of dynastic feuds and assassinations, border war-. 
fare and periods of weakness. This background Plato did not 
share, though he knew something of it (Gorgias 470 D). Aristotle 
turned his back on it, when as a young man he went to Athens 
in 367 B.c. to study at Plato’s Academy, where he remained as 
student or teacher for twenty years, that is, until Plato’s death. 
Speusippus, a mathematician as well as a biologist, was appointed 
to succeed Plato. Aristotle left Athens and went to Atarneus in 
Mysia, where he joined a group of former pupils of the Academy. 
At the head of these was the ruler, Hermeias, whose niece he 
married. At various places! on the coasts and islands of Asia 
Minor he pursued the practical study of marine biology, which 
interested him far more than the mathematical studies at the 
Academy. Plato shared none of these experiences, not even mar- 
riage. This life was interrupted after five years by Aristotle’s 
appointment as tutor to Philip’s son, the future Alexander the 
Great, a post which he held for about three years (343-340 B.C.). 
Thus he became more closely than ever associated with Mace- 
donian kingship, and the world has never ceased to wonder why 
in his later writings Aristotle makes no reference to the career 
of his former pupil.? About 335, being now fifty years of age, 
he is at Athens again, where in spite of some anti-Macedonian 
feeling he was able to set up his own school, the Lyceum, the 
future home of the Peripatetic philosophers and the biological 
sciences. 

To these differences in background add the difference between 
a middle-class professional man, a husband and a father, scientific 
observer and practical administrator and Plato the Athenian aris- 
tocrat, mystic, ascetic, puritan. We shall not then be surprised 
to find the political thought of Aristotle marked by such non- 
Platonic features as the value of family life, the pursuit of health 


1H. D. P. Lee in Class. Quart. xi (1948), p. 61. 
2 See for example M. Tierney in Stadies, June 1942, p. 221, and V. Ehren- 
berg, Alexander and the Greeks (1938), ch. 111. 
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and happiness, to use Jefferson’s phrase, the importance and value 
of property, respect for public opinion and for the tastes and 
preferences of the man in the street, above all, his sense of the 
possible, his conviction that one half at least of politics is making 
the best of what you have. What you might do, if you could throw 
it all away and start afresh, is not indeed a useless question; on 
the contrary, it is well worthy of philosophy, for the study of 
perfection is never to be despised. But the construction of ideal 
states is not the whole of political science; to improve and pre- 
serve the actual is equally a part. Whether the aim of our study 
be practical or theoretical, the basis will be the same—the under- 
standing of everything connected with the méAts and of man in 
his relation to it, man as a C@ov wodrixdyv, a creature made for 
society. The political art is all embracing. It is nothing less, Aris- 
totle tells us at the beginning of the Evhics, than the knowledge 
of the supreme good. He arrives at this conclusion by a charac- 
teristically teleological argument which may be summarised thus: 
‘All that we do or think or say has for its end some good, medicine 
has health, shipbuilding ships and so on. The sapreme good must 
be one which we pursue for its own sake, not because it helps us 
to some other end. A knowledge of it will therefore be a great 
influence (weydAn pom) in our lives, so much so that, as it is the 
part of the art of medicine to have knowledge of health, so to 
have knowledge of the supreme good is the part of the art of 
living itself.’ To this Aristotle gives the name zodurixy. For the 
good life can only be lived in a wéAts and to secure the good life 
for the whole body of citizens is better worth striving for than 
the good of an individual. Most people are agreed that the aim 
of the zéAs should be happiness, but there is great difference of 
opinion about what makes happiness. Aristotle could not con- 
ceive of a man being happy unless he were doing something, 
acting or thinking, and unless his deeds, words and thoughts had 
merit; whence his famous definition of happiness—évépyeia Kar’ 
dperjv. Recognising that this condition needs financial support, 
he adds the proviso that a man to be happy must be ‘sufficienthy 
equipped with external goods’, The virtues and vices which help 
or hinder the attainment of the good life are discussed in Aris- 
totle’s ethical works, and towards the end of the Nicomachean 
Ethics he returns to link up this subject with that of the wéAcs. 
Moral qualities, he tells us, will not be acquired by attending 
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lectures on ethics given to adult audiences, but only by early 
teaching and training in good habits. So the first duty of a state 
for Aristotle, as for Plato, is to educate its citizens in accordance 
with its own 700s and laws; its second duty to correct and punish 
those who break the laws. But, he says (Eth. N. x 9, 18), the 
making of laws has never been satisfactorily handled either by the 
professors or the practitioners, the codiorai or the zroAtrevdpevor. 
Yet this is surely the next step in the study of the science of human 
affairs. (He does not here make any mention of Plato’s Lays.) 
Accordingly he goes on (x 9, 23): ‘First then let us endeavour to 
sutvey whatever good, though only partial, treatment has been 
written by our predecessors, then from a study of collected con- 
stitutions note what are those things which preserve and what 
are those which destroy cities and their several constitutions; 
and what are the reasons why some are well governed, others 
not. When we have done that, we shall also be better able to see 
what is the best constitution and how its powers are distributed 
and on what ethical and legal basis it rests.’ 

This concluding paragraph of the Erhics foreshadows and gives 
a partial account! of the contents of the work which we know as 
the Po/itics of Aristotle; and this work with relevant parts of the 
Ethics and the Rhetoric is our chief source of knowledge of Aris- 
totle’s approach to questions of political science. This approach 
was two-fold, and ‘approach’ is the right word. For Aristotle looks 
upon the topics of his discourse as problems (dzropia:). He gives 
the impression of standing before his subject and considering it 
as impartially as his prejudices will allow. Analysis and classifica- 
tion, division and sub-division were the normal processes of his 
mind; and the division of political science into two kinds (the 
‘absolute best’ and the ‘best possible’) is followed by a sub-division 
of the second into two. For to the study and verbal construction 
of ideal states are opposed (1) the search for the best practicable, 
having regard both to the people for whom the constitution is 
being made and to the conditions, material and historical, con- 
fronting the legislator and (2), since no work on politics could 
take into account all possible variations, the search for that which 
on the average may be expected to work best. To answer such 
questions with one of the stock answers, democracy or oligarchy, 
is futile. It is necessary to go into much greater detail, since there 

1 See note at the end of the chapter. 
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are many different constitutions each capable of bearing the name 
democracy or the name oligarchy. The zod:reia depends on a 
variety of things—public appointments, how they are filled; 
power,! where it finally rests; the end or purpose of the associ- 
ation (xowwvia) of persons which makes the weds. Moreover 
two sroAtreiar may be similar yet have different véuor.. This is a 
distinction which early writers did not readily draw; so much of 
the law and custom of the city-state was regarded as part of the 
constitution. Aristotle advises that the laws be considered as 
operational rules within the framework (of sovranty, distribution 
of offices and general aim), which is the constitution. 

The political philosopher must also face such questions as, 
What is the nature of the political association, the cowwvia which 
we call a city? What constitutes membership of it? On what 
ethical basis does it rest or ought it to rest ? Such questions belong 
equally to the enquiry into the Absolutely Best State and to the 
search for the ‘best in the circumstances’ or the ‘best on the 
average’. In reply to the first question Aristotle lodges an objec- 
tion against those who, like Plato in his Statesman, make no dif- 
ference in kind between the relationship of master and slave and 
that between governors and governed in a city, but assume that 
the science (émaryn) of government is one, whether in a house- 
hold or in a State.? Aristotle, while agreeing with Plato that the 
rule of master over slave is natural and proper where it belongs, 
disagrees with this analogy with the government of a city, even 
if we assume a monarchical form of government. Aristotle’s own 
answer to the question is, as one would expect, on the one hand 
biological, on the other teleological, though he does not say much 
about the relationship between the two answers. The progress of 
civilisation is part of, not opposed to, the growth-process of 
guais; there has been, we might say, an evolution: family— 
household—village—city. This process is not of course identical 
with the growth-process in men and animals, for politics is a 
practical not an observational (Qewpyrixds) science, and human 
interference can ‘make things otherwise’. All the same, we may 
reasonably look for a norm, a g¢vois of city as of man or animal 


1 +6 xdpov (1289 217) sometimes rendered sovranty, but it really means 
not the source of power, or the right to it, but the fact of its exercise. 
2 Politicus 258e. Aristotle does not here refer by name to Plato or to 
the dialogue, but his comments (1252 a) follow the passage closely. 
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(cp. supra, p. 49). It should not be abnormally large or small, or 
out of proportion in any respect. Moreover life in a aéAtgs is also 
part of the ‘normal nature’ of man, distinguishing him from 
beasts, none of which, however gregarious or industrious they 
may be, can reasonably be called {@ov woArixdv. Add that the 
mods is the final stage in the process, the end, for the attainment 
of which the other stages exist, and we conclude that though the 
family and the village may precede the polis in time, the logical 
priority! and pride of place belong to the City or State. The nature 
of such a kowwvia must further be moral; man is distinguished 
from beast by his power of seeing the difference not only between 
things beneficial and things harmful; but also between just and un- 
just, right and wrong. Any association of human beings, whether 
it be large or small, household or city, must be of this kind. With 
most of this Plato would have had no quarrel; the opening of the 
Politics is not so much an attack on Plato’s Politicus as a defence 
of the traditional institution of the city-state, both against the 
older immoralists (see Chap. V) and still more against those 
thinkers of the fourth century who regarded city-life as an un- 
necessary encumbrance, or as an unwarranted interference with 
‘nature’ (Chap. XII, pp. 244-246). 

The chief basis of the State will then be Justice or Righteous- 
ness, as Hesiod said long before. But for Aristotle, as for Plato, 
Justice is inconceivable except in a méAts, because it governs our 
dealings with other people; it is woAurexdv and apds érepov. The 
material needs of the city, though it was not these that created 
the wéXs, will have to be met partly by slave-labour; but slaves 
are not ‘other people’, they are possessions, and their treatment, 
though it should be kindly, is not a matter of political justice 
(ro moAuriuxdv Sixatov), for this, he says, ‘can only exist among 
those who, aiming at self-sufficient independency, share a way of 
life, men free and equal, either proportionately or arithmetically’ 
(Evh. v, 6, 4). In all this there is nothing new; Aristotle is still 
defending the traditional institutions of the Greek City. What 
makes his discussions of the political virtues interesting is the 
way in which he analyses and classifies, observing the behaviour 
of individuals and groups and marking the reasons why they 


1 Aristotle, says W. L. Newman (The Politics of Aristotle, Vol. 1, p. 31, 
1887) ‘makes no subsequent use of this principle’. It is here insisted on for 
polemical reasons. In Eth, vii 14 he said dvayxatdrepov oixia moAews. 
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behave in their several ways. He often, both in the Evhics and the 
Politics, writes rather as a sociologist than a political philosopher in 
the modern sense. But he is unshaken in his belief in a Universal 
Justice, though he does not, like Plato, give it a transcendental 
existence; it is immanent in man, part of his dvors. But man, 
though not a beast, is not a god either, and when it comes to 
establishing justice in the 7éAcs, the risk of allowing a mere human 
individual to be the sole arbiter is too great, and law must rule 
—ovx é@pev dpyew avOpwrov, adda tov vopov (Eth. v 6, 5). Thus 
Aristotle comes to the same conclusion as Plato in the Poltticus 
but with much less reluctance.! Like Plato too he has reservations 
about it in favour of the highly exceptional man. But in practice 
justice can only become effective through just laws, whether we 
are thinking of justice as rewards and punishments, or as the 
distribution of office and power, or as the fixing of standards, 
whether of conduct or merely of weights and measures. 

But Justice, though all-pervading, is not the only moral basis 
of the political association; there must be Friendship and Good- 
will, ¢uAta and dudvoia. This too had been said by others long 
before, but Aristotle’s reason for stressing it was not merely poli- 
tical stability but moral goodness. It is possible to conceive of 
a telationship based on justice and carried through justly, yet not 
adding anything to the goodness of the life of its members. That, 
however, would not be a wéAs, for the aim of the city is not 
merely life, but good life, life worth living. Freedom from want 
and a fair and acceptable distribution to each according to his 
deserts will not in Aristotle’s view suffice to secure a good life. 
There must be a feeling of friendship and affection for one an- 
other and for the community as a whole. Life without that is not 
good. Incidentally, this is the way to promote unity in the State. 
Plato’s desire for unity overreached itself and his methods tended 
to destroy the diversity between individuals which is essential 
to the good life (ar 1261 A). 

It had long been a commonplace’ that what makes a city is 
men, not ships or houses; but there is clearly much more in the 
question, What is a aéAts ? than that. Certainly a city is its citizens. 


1 F, D. Wormuth, ‘Aristotle on Law’ in Essays... presented to George H. 
Sabine, 1948, seems to me quite at fault in reducing Aristotle’s regard for law 
to a vanishing point. 

2 e.g. Alcaeus, Fr. 35 Dp, Soph. O.T. 56-57, Thuc. vir 77 fin. 
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But who are they ? What makes a citizen? This question of mem- 
bership of the political association is equally important for the 
theorist imagining an Ideal State and for the framer of an actual 
constitution. Birth, place of birth, descent, residence, age—such 
considerations provide the material for working rules but do not 
give a definition. Plato had said (Laws vi 766 b) that ‘a city without 
regularly established law-courts would not be a city at all’. And 
Aristotle here, as often, tacitly following the Laws, finds a ten- 
tative definition of citizen in ‘one who has a part in judicial deci- 
sions and in holding office’. He does not regard this as a dual 
definition but as one, since to serve in court as judge or juror is 
in itself to hold office, even if it be, as in democratic constitutions, 
only for a limited period. That is indeed its weakness as a defini- 
tion; it is merely descriptive. There are many different ways of 
constructing law-courts and offices. To be a citizen where citizens 
ate Few is very different from being a citizen among the Many. 
A méXg 18 mroAtreia. as well as moAtrat. Moreover any such defini- 
tion leaves untouched the question of continuity of membership 
when the kind of political association is altered. This was and is 
a question of practical importance. What authority has a newly 
set up government to deprive former citizens of their member- 
ship, what authority either to reduce or to add to the number of 
citizens ? This is, as Aristotle saw, part of a larger question—the 
continuity of contractual obligation from one government to its 
successor. We can either take the view that the wdéAts itself has 
entered into a contract, which therefore is binding on the new 
government; or we can say that the contract was made by the 
ruler, or by the government, or even that it was made by the 
democracy (or oligarchy) and is therefore not binding on the 
oligarchy (or democracy). Such questions therefore as, When is 
an action an action of the adAts and when is it not? and, When 
are we to say that a city has become other and not the same? 
remain unsolved azopia:, though Aristotle inclines to the view 
that a change of constitution, being, as we might say, a change 
of ethos, is in fact a change of identity, just as a tragic chorus is 
something different from a comic chorus, though consisting of 
the same persons. 

Returning to consideration of the members of the political as- 
sociation, Aristotle raises a question whose immediacy is stronger 
and clearer in the twentieth century than ever before. When we 
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ask: Are the goodness of the good member and the goodness of 
the good man the same goodness? we are discussing a funda- 
mental problem in the relation of ethics to politics, as Aristotle 
was well aware. He had expressed his doubts in his Ethics (v 2, 11): 
‘Perhaps to be a good man is not always the same thing as to be 
a good citizen.’ What, first of all, is the goodness of the citizen? 
As citizen his goodness must be that which promotes the good of 
the city. But that good will vary according to the character of 
the constitution, whereas the goodness of the good man cannot 
thus be made relative. Moreover a citizen must be good at some- 
thing, if he is to play his part in the service of his city. Citizens 
cannot all perform the same service, so they cannot all have the 
same goodness; but the goodness of the good man must in Aris- 
totle’s view be one. This is not intended to depreciate the goodness 
of the citizen; it is essential that if a city is to be good, its members 
must be good citizens. Similar, though not immediately relevant 
to the question of membership, is the relationship between the 
goodness of the good ruler and that of good man or citizen. 
A good ruler must be a good man. But that will not suffice to 
make him a good ruler; he must be good at ruling. Will he also 
need to be a good citizen? As a ruler his goodness will not be 
exactly the same as the goodness of a citizen. Ruling requires 
greater wisdom than being ruled. Both require justice and moder- 
ation but not in quite the same sense. Aristotle is not happy about 
such a cleavage; the notes which he has left us are neither orderly 
nor full. He seems, however, to conclude that the goodness of 
the good ruler, the good man and the good citizen would all 
coincide if certain conditions were satisfied: (1) the wdAcg is itself 
good and ruled by the very good; (2) no ruler is an absolute 
master but rules over citizens, of whom he is one; (3) the ruler 
has learned to obey as well as to command; (4) all the citizens 
are good citizens. He does not quite commit himself to saying 
that all the citizens must also be good men. It would follow from 
this that political education should be education for citizenship 
and not for ruling. Aristotle would have liked Rousseau’s remark 
about the education of royal princes: ‘Il ne parait pas que cette 
éducation leur profite; on ferait mieux de commencer par leur 
enseigner d’obéir.”! Plato’s view on education for ruling had, as 
we have seen, fluctuated. Aristotle, as usual, comes nearest to the 
1 Contrat Social 1 6. 
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Plato of the Laws and agrees that the mark of a good citizen is 
ability both to rule and to be ruled, both to command and to 
obey.! The practical value of this view of education is illustrated 
by an anecdote of the Thessalian Jason of Pherae. This fourth- 
century prince apparently complained that because he was good 
at ruling and at nothing else, he would be liable to starve if he 
lost his present job.? 

This discussion of the virtues of a ruler, with its implied com- 
mentary on Plato, has thrown some light on the main question 
of membership of the xowwvia. If fitness both to rule and to be 
tuled, both to command and to obey is to be the mark of the 
citizen, we have some measure with which to decide who shall 
be members. Now, these, taken together, cannot describe the 
relationship of master and slave, but only of free persons, who can 
both hold office and obey authority; free, intelligent and self- 
friendly, as Plato put it. But persons may be free, yet so occupied 
with earning a living that they have neither the time nor the 
ability, that is the dper#, goodness, to hold office. They are by 
definition (p. 216) excluded from citizenship. Aristotle does not 
therefore discard the definition which makes citizenship depend 
on office. It would have been simple to reverse it, for holding 
office is normally confined to citizens. But that would have de- 
ptived him of any definition of zodirns. He believes that ‘citizen’ 
is capable of definition and that it is preposterous (1275 b 30) to 
say that any persons can be made citizens just by calling them 
such.’ If there is such a thing as the goodness of a citizen, then 
only those are citizens who have acquired that goodness. The 
gainfully and degradingly occupied, the Bavavoor, have no chance 
to acquire it, and he harder they work, the less fit they become 
to be good citizens and exercise the functions of ruling as well as 
being ruled. Their work is useful and valuable, their presence is 
necessary for the working of the city, they may have much ability 
and make much money,‘ but all, rich or poor, clever or stupid, 


1 dpyew xai dpxeoba: (Plato, Laws 643 E, 942 C, etc.). 

3 Politics WI 1277 a 24. 

8 Did he disapprove of the practice (which he records, Ath. Pol, i111, 5) of 
‘unmaking’ citizens (dria) for failure to perform certain obligations? Cp. 
Andocides, de Myst. 73 ff. 

4 The point is that they might thus, so far as property-qualification is 
concerned, become eligible for citizenship. 
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who are continually and professionally employed and paid, are 
Bdvavoo. and therefore cannot be woditrar. Rather than sacrifice 
this conviction Aristotle accepts a state of affairs in which possibly 
a large part of the adult male population is without the rights of 
a citizen. He is well aware (1278 a 7-40) that this narrowing of 
citizenship is not generally approved, but, perversely as it must 
seem, he throws away one of the chief advantages of the city- 
state—that its small size makes it possible for all its inhabitants 
to share fully in its life—and clings to his high standard of indi- 
vidual excellence for citizenship. 

The classification of constitutions into three, according as the 
sovran power lay with the One, the Few or the Many had long 
been modified by postulating a good and a bad in each class. The 
good might be those in which the government had the consent 
of the governed, the bad those based on force; or else the good 
might be said to be those based on law (sapra, Chap. IX). Aris- 
totle uses a third criterion—whether government is exercised for 
the benefit of the governed or of the governing persons. On this 
basis he distinguishes Tyranny from Kingship, Oligarchy from 
Aristocracy, and Democracy from a good ‘Polity’. Plato had been 
obliged to use dnyoxparia for both the bad and the good. Aris- 
totle, looking for a different word to describe the good democracy, 
either simply uses woAcreia by itself or, since in his view a property 
qualification is always necessary for citizenship, tiwoxparia. “There 
are three kinds of constitution and an equal number of deviatiuns 
or corruptions. These three are Kingship, Aristocracy and a third 
depending on property-assessments (riproxpatia), which is appro- 
priately described as timocratic, though most people habitually 
call it simply ‘polity’ (E“4. vir 10, 1). Plato arranged the six in 
order of merit (see Chap. IX) and Aristotle also does so—twice, 
with different results.1 He evidently attached little importance to 
such schemata, and his analytical methods found many weaknesses 
in the old three- or six-fold classification. For example, the dif- 
ference between the Few and the Many is in effect the difference 
between Rich and Poor, and this difference Aristotle regards as 
more fundamental than the difference in number. He would even 
use the term oligarchy to describe the rule of the majority, if the 


1 In the Ethics (vir 10) he follows Plato (Pofiticus); in the Politics he does 
not. In the Rhetoric (1 8, 1365) he uses a four-fold classification for the purpose 
of advising political speakers. 
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rich outnumbered the poor, but he leaves us without definitions 
of these words. 

Royal rule may be of several different kinds—the Spartan king- 
ship, the non-Greek or oriental kingship, the non-hereditary, 
sometimes temporary, rule of an elected dictator (aicvpvyrys), 
whose election distinguishes him from a tyrant, and the heroic 
kingship of the Homeric poems. In all these four the absolute 
power of the monarch is in some measure limited. A fifth type 
would be monarchy quite unfettered by elections, laws or con- 
stitutions—the purely personal rule which Plato so longed to 
exercise. This is a possibility worth discussing, although in prac- 
tice it will be found that all government must depend on law. 
So Aristotle, when he has discussed the relationship of vépos and 
BaotAeta and demonstrated by the now familiar arguments the 
superiority and impartiality of the rule of law, returns again to 
the absolute ruler, and considers the possibility that for certain 
people absolute rule (wapBaowAeia) may in fact be best. But the 
man who could exercise such rule for the sake of the general 
welfare and not for his personal advantage is rare indeed, nothing 
less than a ‘god among men’ as Plato had often said.! Over such 
men there is no law; they are themselves law, just as the truly well- 
bred man needs no rules of polite society; he is law to himself.? 

In the city-state, however, the forms of constitution which 
really counted were those of the few and the many, oligarchy and 
democracy. Apart from numbers and from the rich-and-poor 
division these two differ also in their conception of Justice, in 
their ideas of right and wrong, fair and unfair. In the distribution 
of rights, benefits and privileges, always a matter of prime impor- 
tance to a Greek, the democrats hold that all, being all equally 
free, have an equal claim, oligarchs that wealth confers a prefer- 
ential right. A third principle, that of aristocracy in the literal 
sense, would confer privilege only on merit and this Aristotle 


1 Politicus 303 8, Laws 1x 875 c, Aristotle, Po/. 111 1284 a. 

2 vdnos dv éavrd, Eth. tv, 8, 10. On the vexed question whether Aristotle 
thought of monarchy as a practical possibility see V. Ehrenberg, A/exander 
and the Greeks (1938), pp. 71-85. It seems clear that Aristotle is all the while 
rejecting mere number as a basis for classification. He has decided that 
oligarchy is properly rule by the rich rather than rule by the few; so king- 
ship proper is a matter of outstanding dpevj, not of one man rule; hence it 
is in principle identical with aristocracy. Plato would have agreed. Cp. 
Pol, 111 1284 a init. with Plato, Repub. 540 D, and see Chap. VII, p. 159. 
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follows. But what constitutes merit in this connection? Aristotle’s 
answer is to say that rights and privileges should be distributed 
in proportion to the contribution made to the common weal, that 
is, to the good life, which is the end or aim of the State. Those 
who contribute most receive most. But we are not dealing with 
a commercial company or with a mutual defence pact, but with 
an association having a moral aim. The contributions, therefore, 
cannot be assessed in terms of wealth or armaments. The share- 
holders must be paid in the one case, and the defence provided 
in the other, no matter whether the persons concerned are just 
or unjust. They must of course commit no wrong in respect of 
their contract; but the moral aim of the State is something more 
than keeping a bargain, and ‘if we are really concerned with good 
government, we must take note of goodness and badness in the 
city’ (1280b 6). Those citizens, therefore, who by their moral 
excellence and superior ability contribute most towards making 
their country a good place to live in, they and they only are 
entitled to office and honour above their fellows. That is not the 
arithmetical equality! so loved of the extreme democrats, but it 
is equality (ro toov), proportionate equality—to each according 
to his deserts. This kind of equality is jast and essential to the 
good life. Justice must also be made manifest in correcting crime 
and redressing wrongs; there could be no good life where there 
was no chance of legal redress, just as it would be no life without 
friendship. 

Since the establishment of these and other assurances of a good 
life depends on the constitution, which is in a sense a city’s life,? 
it becomes doubly important to decide where sovran power lies 
or ought to lie; for there too will lie the power to make or mar 
the lives of the people. There are many objections to entrusting 
sovran power to any class, as classes are generally understood, 
and it is no answer, though it is perfectly true, to say that Law 
is sovran; for written law may favour one class as easily as an- 
other and so deprive the city of that éudévora which is indispen- 
sable for the good life. On the whole Aristotle finds the balance 


1 This is mentioned by Plato too (Repub. vit 558 c) as one of the marks 
of extreme democracy along with variety, pleasure and anarchy. It is isérys 
... Gpoiws laos Te Kai avioos as Opposed to the icov... od maow GMa toils tons. 
Aristotle, Po/, 111 1280 a and similarly in Plato, Laws vi 757. 

2 4 yap modureia Bios tis €ore méAEws (IV 1295 2). 
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to rest in favour of the larger body, 76 wAfOos. ‘For the many,’ 
he writes (1281 b), ‘though individually none of them may be a 
good man, yet may possibly when assembled be collectively superior 
to the others.’ With this view of collective wisdom Plato strongly 
disagreed; he would not have understood Aristotle’s regard for 
public opinion, least of all when Aristotle finds it particularly 
valuable in matters of artistic taste and literary judgment.! But 
collective wisdom is no substitute for expert ability, which can 
only be had individually. It is to individuals ‘skilled in goodness’ 
that we must look when we seek those services to the whole 
community which alone may be made the occasion for the assign- 
ment of rewards and privileges. Rank and fortune need not be 
excluded, for these may be serviceable, and within limits it ought 
to be possible to measure the various services rendered. But, as 
Greek democracies knew well, a serious political problem is apt 
to arise when one or two citizens far outstrip their fellows in 
wealth, ability and everything else. In most Greek states, where 
the government was a ‘perversion’, exercised not for the good of 
all classes but only for its own, it was usual to get rid of the 
outstanding man as a source of danger—a practice which called 
forth the indignation of Heraclitus but had the support of Solon 
(Fr. 10). Aristotle clearly does not like such a waste of ability, 
but history had shown it to be apparently useful to all three per- 
versions, tyranny, democracy and oligarchy; banishment by ostra- 
cism might be said to be just, but only in the narrowly limited 
sense that it is according to a particular constitution. Even a city 
with a good, not a perverted, constitution may find this treatment 
of an outstanding man desirable in the interests of the whole 
community; but it is better to arrange the constitution so that it 
can be avoided. There is, however, the extreme case where the 
practice of elimination would be out of the question: where the 
constitution is the very best of its kind and the outstanding man 
owes his brilliance not to wealth or strength but to real goodness, 
moral and intellectual. Such a man is clearly marked out for the 
rare and highly exceptional status of a king ruling in his own 
person, the wauBaowev’s mentioned above. But it is vain to hope 
that education and training will produce such a man of them- 
selves. The pursuit of a ‘Royal Knowledge’ (see Chap. IX) is 
illusory. 
1 With 1281 b contrast Plato, Laws 6708 and 700 E. 
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It becomes increasingly clear that the three- and six-fold classi- 
fications of constitutions are of little practical value. They depend 
too much on the numerical principle and they are not based on 
accurate observation of present and past constitutions and their 
workings. Democracy, for example, is the name which we apply 
to those political associations which are based on political liberty 
and majority rule; and this, broadly speaking, serves to distin- 
guish it from oligarchy. But there are many varieties of consti- 
tution to which the name could legitimately be applied. A state 
consists of many parts, of many groups of citizens, divided and 
classified in a variety of ways. If we classify them by trades and 
occupations, we shall find that in a ‘modern’ civilised state they 
will be more numerous than Plato’s farmers, weavers, leather- 
workers and builders (Repab. 11)—a statement of minimum re- 
quirements which Aristotle calls ‘neat but inadequate’. They may 
also be grouped according to wealth or birth; and it is not con- 
trary to democracy to use these as criteria of citizenship, provided 
that the assessment (riunua) is not fixed too high, or the birth 
qualification made too narrow. A different constitution will result 
according to the emphasis laid on this or that factor and on the 
fixity of law. Again, it is characteristic of democracy to avoid 
long tenure of any office by one man and to provide pay for 
attending to public duties. The character of any one democracy 
will partly depend on how far it carries out and can afford to 
carry out these precepts; it may not have the necessary man- 
power for the one or wealth for the other. The greater the num- 
ber of duties paid for, the less becomes the power of wealth and 
the greater the power of the poor. And if this power becomes so 
great that the will of an assembly of citizens can override the 
provisions of the law, then we have demagogy and mob-rule, 
the worst form of democracy, which Aristotle describes thus: 
‘Another form of democracy exists when all share in holding 
office,...and the people is sovran, not the law, that is, when 
the decisions of the Assembly have a greater validity than vdpos. 
This is due to demagogues. For in cities governed democratically, 
but also legally, there are no demagogues; the best among the 
citizens take the lead. It is where the laws are not sovran that 
demagogues come into play. ... This kind of democracy is closely 
akin to tyranny, having the same #4os and both being intolerant 
of the better kind of citizens’ (tv 1292 a). 
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Again, the social and economic background will differ, and this 
will mean constitutional differences. In a society predominantly 
agrarian the mass of the citizens will not be able to exercise direct 
control, as in a city-democracy, still less among a pastoral people; 
yet some important features of democratic government may be 
found there, such as the right of electing officials and calling them 
to account and the right to sit as judges or jurors. But an agrarian 
community may equally well be governed by the Few and the 
agricultural oligarchy is, like the corresponding democracy, much 
more to Aristotle’s liking than the factions in the town. The 
satisfactory running of any State depends on the right choice of 
officials, but also on the kind of offices they hold and the work 
they do. The town and the country, revenues, markets and har- 
bours, the courts of law and the execution of their decisions, 
defence and military training, temples and religion—much of a 
city’s happiness and success will depend on these many and im- 
portant matters being in good and able hands. This in practice 
will mark the difference between good States and bad far more 
clearly than the formal differences between oligarchy and demo- 
cracy. Indeed Aristotle’s own favourite ‘Polity’ or ‘really consti- 
tutional constitution’ can be described either as a democracy that 
is nearly an oligarchy or as an oligarchy that is nearly a demo- 
cracy. The balance between the two forms is often extremely 
nice and the line to limit democracy can only be drawn at the 
point at which the power of the people exceeds, but only just 
exceeds, the combined power of the rich and notable (1319 b 14). 
Beyond that point it becomes an oligarchy. Thus the name may 
mean very little. A constitution may be labelled oligarchic or 
democratic yet in practice work out in the opposite direction. 
A democracy may be administered so as to favour the rich; an 
oligarchy which has a low property-qualification and grants full 
privileges to all who reach it will soon, if the standard of wealth 
rises among citizens generally, become indistinguishable from a 
democracy. The name aristocracy need not be confined to the 
few, if the many are dpioro. and the democracy is permeated 
with the idea of goodness. 

The choice then lies not between three forms of constitution but 
among many, one shading offinto another. One may be democratic 
in its administration of justice, oligarchic in its preference for elec- 
tions rather than the lot; another will pay judges (8:xacrat) for their 
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work, if they are poor, and fine them for non-attendance, if they 
are rich, and so on. There may be reasons in a particular case for 
choosing a more oligarchic constitution, a more democratic in 
another. But by and large the most evenly-balanced will be the 
best, that which lies midway between the extreme forms of olig- 
atchy and democracy. For as these two approach each other, they 
shed their extreme features. The mean between them will on the 
average be best; for the mean between two extremes is always 
good.! This middle way will be ‘polity’, Aristotle’s constitutional 
constitution, a timocracy with a riwnua fixed neither too high nor 
too low. It will be democratic, for the will of the majority pre- 
vails; but it will also be aristocratic,? for the essence of aristo- 
cracy is “distribution of offices according to goodness’ (1294 a 10) 
and this is the principle which Aristotle wishes to combine with 
the majority principle (kJpiov elvar 76 7AR80s). Good distribution 
is a part of Eunomia and is the mark of all good societies. Obedi- 
ence to bad laws is not edvoyia.? Such a combination of aristo- 
cracy and the will of the majority will be well adapted to promote 
the good life. ‘For if we were right in saying in the Evhics that 
the happy life is unhampered [by want] and according to virtue, 
virtue being a middle term, then the middle life must be the best, 
the mean attainable by all classes in the state’ (1295 a 36). This 
‘middle life’ is that associated with the middle class, that is, those 
of moderate wealth, neither rich nor poor. The rich are apt to be 
insolent and unruly, the poor to be bitter and to turn to crime. 
Those who ate moderately well off neither covet the wealth of 
their rich neighbours nor incite the envy of the poor. The rela- 
tionship between rich and poor too easily becomes like that of 
master and servant, and that has been shown to be inappropriate. 
There can be no friendship in such conditions and friendship is 
an important element in the political association. Only a middle 
class knows how to command and how also to obey as free men. 
‘The greatest likelihood’, therefore, ‘of good government is to 
be found in those cities in which there is a large middle class, 


1 Aristotle is here drawing upon his own ethical doctrine of Virtue as a 
Mean, e.g. Courage as a mean between Cowardice and Rashness. He had 
difficulty in fitting justice into this scheme; cp. Eth. 11 6 with Evh. v 5, 17. 

2 Aristotle uses dpicroxpatia loosely; it is any constitution based on dper7. 
He makes little use of the term as a norm from which oligarchy is a deviation. 

3 See note at the end of Chap. II. 
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larger if possible than the other two put together, or if not, then 
taken singly. The addition of a large middle class has a great 
steadying influence and checks the opposing extremes’ (1295 b). 

This account of the middle polity, which, since it includes the 
best elements and gives scope to goodness, is also a true aristo- 
cracy, is a good example of the way in which Greek political 
thinking merged the social and the political into one. It is not 
stated or even implied that the creation of a balanced political 
constitution will of itself produce a middle-class society; the con- 
verse is much more likely, the influence of a strong middle class 
will tend to make the constitution moderate. But Aristotle hardly 
seems to view them separately or to regard one as prior to the 
other; they are simply inseparable. All the same, he uses, to sup- 
port his contention, the traditional moderation and steadying 
influence of the middle classes. This tradition was certainly strong, 
but it was largely literary. The Delphic Oracle had urged ‘Nothing 
too much’; but the real motto of Greek politicians had always 
been ‘Do nothing by halves’. Aristotle cites the sixth-century 
Phocylides, “Things generally turn out best for the middle-class, 
may that be my station in the city’, which merely expresses the 
poet’s view of his own advantage. The middle-class outlook in 
politics had, however, found expression in drama—in Aeschylus 
and particularly in that argumentative! play, the Sapplices of 
Euripides, where words are spoken curiously prophetic of Aris- 
totle—‘There are three sections of citizens: the rich refuse their 
help and always want to increase their wealth: the “have-nots” 
are unable to support themselves and are a menace; too prone to 
envy, they aim hostile shafts at the “haves”, carried away by the 
oratory of demagocues. Of the three classes the one in the middle 
is the saving of cities; it keeps whatever order the city lays down.’ 

This law-abiding tradition of the middle class gives Aristotle 
the assurance that his constitution will have something of that 
evet-to-be-desired stability. He has no fear that a middle class 
now numerically strong, will seek merely its own advantage, like 
the other two, or that it will be violently at variance within itself. 
On the contrary, he claims for his moderate polity that ‘It alone 
will be unsplit, for where the middle class preponderates, there 
faction-fights and rifts in constitutions? are less likely’ (1296 a 8). 

1 See above Chap. V, ad fin. These allusions to Aeschylus (Exumen. 526 f.) 
and Euripides (Supp. 238-245) are not in Aristotle. # Reading wodkredv, 
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He thinks that a strong middle class is more likely to emerge 
in large states than in small, and in democracies more than 
in oligarchies. But it is admitted that in practice the strong 
middle class rarely occurs. In the past cities have generally 
been either oligarchies or democracies, the winning faction 
excluding the other. Only once, says Aristotle, has one of the 
leading cities of Greece had a middle polity, and that was when 
one man was jointly prevailed upon (ovvereio6y) to grant such 
a constitution.! 

Thus does Aristotle turn the ideas of moderation, of the middle 
way and the Mean into principles of practical politics; for all this 
is part of his attempt to find an answer to the question, What on 
the average is the best State? He thinks that the answer has now 
been found and that good States and bad may be measured by 
their closeness to this model. But the best on the average, as was 
stated earlier (p. 212), may not be the best practicable in any par- 
ticular case. Differences of territory, population and general con- 
ditions all play their part, and the best plan is to try and arrange 
matters so that that section which desires the continuance of the 
constitution is superior, quantitatively or qualitatively, to that 
which does not; and at the same time to remember that ‘the better 
the constitution is mixed, the longer it will last’. A description is 
given of the process of mixing, inducements and counter-induce- 
ments, fines and exemptions. The methods of strengthening the 
well-to-do are reminiscent of those in Plato’s Laws (v1 7§6), but 
much is taken from actual practice and is not intended to be 
advice. Whatever kind of constitution a lawgiver may choose to 
meet a particular situation, he must see to it that it is equal to 
performing the functions required of it. These may be divided 
into three main divisions and the success of any constitution will 
be judged by its performance in all three.? These are (1) delibera- 
tion on matters of general policy; (2) all that concerns the offices 
of state, what they should be, what powers they should have and 

1 Aristotle names neither the man nor the city, but he can hardly have 
meant anyone less conspicuous than Solon at Athens, who was in a position, 
as diadaxrjs, to grant a constitution and who was jointly chosen (efAovro 
cows, Aristotle, Ath. Po/. v). He used his powers to mix society and bring 
rich and poor to see their common interests. See Aristotle, Ath. Pol. v-1x 
and cp. sapra Chap. II. 

2 Distinguish this functional analysis from the earlier passage (1290 b, 
above, pp. 223-224) which was an account of the activities of the wéAts. 
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what should be the manner of election to them; and (3) the 
judicial functions. It will readily be seen that those do not corres- 
pond to the modern threefold division of power into legislative, 
executive and judicial. Even the third is different, since the usual 
Greek ‘judiciary’ was not professional, but a body of laymen 
taking their turn. We must here think ourselves back, as has 
been well said, ‘into a Greek framework essentially different from 
the modern and abandon any idea of a differentiation of powers 
on the model of Montesquieu’s theory, or of British (or American) 
practice’. 

The search for stability has its counterpart in the study of the 
causes of instability, and this in turn should point the way to 
safeguards against incessant and unnecessary change. It is not 
therefore surprising that Aristotle devotes a book of the Pokies 
to these subjects. But it is surprising to find how loose is the 
connection with the subject of the best practicable constitution. 
Aristotle seems almost indifferent to the quality of the régime 
whose permanence is to be secured. His own middle-class Polity 
receives honourable mention, but not any favoured treatment, and 
even tyrants may here learn how their position may be maintained 
by methods worthy of Machiavelli. One might have expected 
also that advice would have been given on how a good and 
moderate constitution may be attained, by what processes of 
change an oligarchy or a democracy may be made to approximate 
to ‘polity’; instead, we find an underlying assumption that all 
changes in constitution are to be avoided. Certainly, as we have 
seen, political and social change went together and constitutional 
change meant social revolution, so that those who had ‘more to 
lose than their chains’ naturally feared change. But one feels that 
if Aristotle seriously believed in his middle-class Polity, he would 
have studied more closely the political changes necessary to bring 
it into existence by peaceful means. The idea of Reform does not 
enter into these discussions. Changes in the life of a city are repre- 
sented as being due to a great many different causes, great and 
small, but scarcely ever as part of an agreed policy. But in spite 
of these apparent defects and of incongruities with other parts 
of Aristotle’s work the fifth book of the Po/tics contains some 
of his most striking observations. Nor should we forget the age- 


1 By Sir Ernest Barker, Trans., p. 193. 
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long (Chap. III, ¢z#.) connexion between the idea of a consti- 
tution and the idea of security; men feared that any alteration in 
the one, and in particular a series of apparently trivial alterations 
(1307 b 31), might cause a diminution of the other. And, since 
the zoA:reia was a city’s way of life as well as its constitution, it 
was a not unnatural error to suppose that political stability always 
implies a static order of society. 

Political change! had long been studied. Some part of the dis- 
cussions of the fifth-century Athenian lecture-room are reflected 
in Herodotus. Thucydides had recorded some of its more violent 
manifestations at Corcyra. Plato had studied it as part of a pro- 
gressive deterioration of human character. Aristotle refers only 
to the third of these and criticises Plato, fairly enough, on the 
ground that his account is often far removed from actual fact— 
an objection which applies equally to Aristotle’s own remarks in 
the Evbics (vir 10). He himself has something of Thucydides’ 
accurate observation and of Plato’s imaginative insight and he 
adds a wealth of historical illustration. 

In general, political changes take place owing to dissatisfaction 
with things as they are. This dissatisfaction may be widely shared 
of it may be confined to a small group; but in either case it is apt 
to express itself in violence, the occasion for which is often pro- 
vided by some accident or disaster. The revolt may be suppressed, 
or it may be successful and lead to the overthrow of the existing 
régime and its replacement by one of the opposite kind. Some- 
times the result is less a revolution than a modification of the 
existing order. When the discontent is not general, it is often due 
to the ambitious self-seeking of some men or the affronted self- 
importance of others. And however trifling the cause, the danger 
and the seriousness of the issues are the same. But in general the 
causes of revolution must be looked for in the minds of the 
citizens, be they few or many. Since justice and friendship are 
the moral bases of the zéAts, injustice and ill-will are the most 
potent causes of discontent and instability. The absence of pro- 
portionate equality, of a fair deal, leads to a lack of dudvora and 
splits the city into factions. There can be no fellow-feeling when 
one section of the community is convinced that its rights are 
being denied to it and that justice is not being done. Agreement 

1H. Ryffel’s book METABOAH MOAITEION (Betn, 1949) is referred to 
in the Preface. 
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about what is just is essential. This is true both of the Few and 
the Many, but some causes of revolution apply more particularly 
to democracies, others to oligarchies, as can be shown by exam- 
ples from history. Democracy is perhaps less liable to violent 
changes than oligarchy; but one of its most potent dangers is 
the extremism of many of its leading men. For these, by their 
demagogy and ‘soak the rich’ policy, drive the men of distinction 
(of yvebpyzor, the ‘notables’), whether resident or in exile, to plot 
their overthrow and set up an oligarchy. In the old days, too, a 
demagogue often made himself a tyrant, and sometimes a ‘revo- 
lution’ is merely one tyrant replacing another. In oligarchies 
oppression of the people is clearly the most obvious cause of 
discontent and therefore of revolution. But oligarchs are also 
prone to quarrel with each other, and this may lead to a change 
simply from one set of rulers to another. The better-governed 
states, such as an aristocracy, where the few are really the best, 
and a constitutional democracy with a strong middle-class, are 
of course more stable, but in the former there is always some 
danger of revolt and even in the latter those who are not well off 
ate apt to get it into their heads that they are being unfairly 
treated (1307 a 24). And indeed it may happen even in a good 
constitution of this kind that there has been a failure to observe 
the proper balance of democratic and oligarchic elements. 

The same principles apply also to one-man government where 
that exists, but in all forms of monarchy there is greater likeli- 
hood of quite minor and partial discontent leading to political 
revolution. Personal spite, court intrigue, love-affairs, insults and 
quarrels are apt to be dangerous and are hard to guard against. 
Hereditary monarckies may collapse for want of able men to suc- 
ceed, but something can be done to check this by limiting the 
power of the monarchy, as at Sparta, so that the ability of one 
man is of less moment. A tyrant, of course, tries to escape the 
almost inevitable downfall by many means. Deceit and conceal- 
ment are more effective than terrorism; he should always pretend 
to be less wicked than he is. Even the worst government must 
make some show of goodness, if it is to survive at all. But, leaving 
aside kings and tyrants, shams and deceits and various devices 
for hoodwinking the populace are not the best ways to guard 
against revolution. Real goodness in government is indispensable. 
Aristotle objects to what we may call a Fascist motto, ‘Given 
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power and a willing populace, what need have we of virtue?’ 
(1309 b 9). A good government will have the dual aim of pro- 
tecting the poor from oppression and the rich from confiscations. 
This will involve the separation of office-holding from profit 
making (cp. Chap. VIII, éwét.), the encouragement of the middle 
class, the avoidance of family feuds among the nobles and of 
strong party-leaders among the people, or any other abnormal 
excrescence on the body politic. In this way we may perhaps 
ensure that the majority of the citizens desire no change in the 
constitution, for that is the best guarantee of stability. But if the 
majority ate to be so minded, they must be so educated, that is 
brought up from childhood to believe in the constitution of their 
city and to “ke the life which it provides. ‘For’, says Aristotle, 
‘even the most beneficial laws, mutually agreed upon by all mem- 
bers of the zédus, will be of no use at all, unless all are reared 
and drilled in the woA:reia’ (1310 a 14). It is therefore the greatest 
mistake to imagine that a stable political life can be secured on a 
basis of every man living his own life as he likes; for each member 
of a city must live the life of the city. Nor is this to be regarded 
as a surrender of liberty but as a means of security; od yap Set 
olecBat SovAetay elvar 7o Civ mpos riv TodTetay GAAa owrnpiav 
(1310 a 35). 

When Aristotle turns to consider the other half of political 
science, the planning of a State with the ideally best constitution 
and advantages, regardless of place, men or materials, he aliows 
himself freedom only to imagine arrangements that are within 
the bounds of possibility (1325 b 39). Even so, he is less at home 
in this more speculative approach, and on occasion almost loses 
patience with it (1331 b 20). If he ever finished it, its conclusion 
has not come down to us; and what has survived is partly derived 
from earlier work of his own! and of Plato. He does not say that 
any of it is based on the Laws, though much similarity is obvious, 
but he does admit (1323 a 23) that he makes use of his own 
previously published work on the good life. For, since the city 
exists to further the good life, discussion of the ideal city must 
‘begin by determining what is the best life, what kind of life is a 
happy one. Then it will be possible to describe the conditions 
in which it may be lived. The external conditions will be found 

1 W. Jaeger, Aristotle, Eng. Trans., pp. 275-278, believes that the Pro- 
trepticus is the work referred to. 
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to be less important than the internal; the good life raust derive 
from within. To the Platonic doctrine, “You will never be happy 
till you are good’, Aristotle assents. No one could be called happy, 
if he were devoid of Courage, Self-control, Justice, Intelligence; 
nor yet if he were destitute and penniless, though this is not the 
heart of the matter. But, while all are agreed about the necessity 
of goodness, there may be difference of opinion about the good 
way of life. Aristotle, as we have seen, believed that happiness 
could not be inactive; a man must be either doing or thinking. 
But some will lean to one more than to the other, to thought 
rather than action, to philosophy rather than politics; and many, 
like Philo centuries later, were torn between the two. The answer 
therefore is clear; the city must provide for both kinds. But the 
city itself has a way of life, which is its whole constitution or 
make-up. It too must have the four chief virtues, so that it too 
may have a good life. It must have all four and not courage only, 
as some think. The military way of life is not the good life, for 
war can only be a means to an end, not an activity to be valued 
for its own sake. Certainly the city needs to maintain its indepen- 
dence, but it is no more part of the virtue of a State to rule over 
other States than it is part of the virtue of man to dominate man. 
Some indeed do hold that this is the virtue of a man, particularly 
of a great man, and still more think that the virtue of a State is 
to have dominion over other States. But Aristotle will not separate 
the two, the domineering man and the domineering State; both 
are wrong. Nor will he separate the self-contained man and the 
self-contained State. For both are right, and the interests of the 
two are identical. 

Thus armed, as it were, with weapons of his own forging, 
Aristotle begins to describe the perfect constitution, which will 
ensure the good way of life. It is here that he follows most notice- 
ably Plato’s Laws. The city must be of moderate size; mere bulk 
is no criterion of greatness and over-population leads to trouble; 
besides, it should be possible for all the citizens to get to know 
each other. Neither should territory be too large; it makes defence 
difficult; but it should be large enough for the supply of food. 
The site must be healthy, well-supplied with pure water and easy 
to defend. Plato was strongly of the opinion that it should not be 
too near the sea; but for Aristotle there are two sides to the 
question: the danger of foreign influence must be weighed against 
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the value of foreign trade, and the establishment of a naval as 
well as a military defence force need not be made such a drawback 
as Plato thought. We should choose carefully the race as well as 
the numbers of our citizens. Here Aristotle brings to bear his 
knowledge of the medical and anthropological theories of the 
Hippocratic schools. He combines these with his own doctrine 
of the mean, and advises the choice of the Hellenic race, as being 
mid-way between the freedom-loving but unintelligent races of 
the cold north and the clever but abject orientals. He does not 
say whether he regards Macedonians as Hellenes or not, nor does 
he differentiate between the Greeks, but he adds, “The Hellenic 
race is both energetic and intelligent; so that it continues to be 
free and to have good polities and to be capable of universal 
empire, if united under one government’ (1327 b 31). This has set 
later generations wondering whether he had Alexander’s empire 
in mind, or the Pan-Hellenism of Isocrates, and whether he ever 
seriously considered the possibility of a larger form of national 
state than the zdAts. 

Coming to the social and political structure of the Ideal State 
we find that Aristotle has still no hope of finding, nor even any 
intention of looking for, a constitution which will enable all the 
inhabitants to live the good life. Even in imagination he cannot 
conceive of this, or else he regards it as fantastically impossible 
and therefore outside the scope of his enquiry. And when one 
thinks how immense was the amount of manual labour required 
to maintain life and how little mechanical assistance there was, 
one cannot but admit that it was impossible for a whole popu- 
lation to live the life of a full citizen. So in the ideal as in the 
actual city Aristotle requires numbers of slaves and non-citizens 
for carrying out essential, but so-called menial tasks. His attempts 
to justify slavery as natural are too well-known, as well as too 
muddled and ineffectual, to bear repeating here; but at least Aris- 
totle was aware that the institution had been attacked and stood 
in need of defence. Again, slavery apart, if Aristotle could have 
abated some of his demand for leisure for his citizen, if he had 
been content to have him a little less lordly and more ready to 
turn his hand to some of the essential tasks of his own country, 
he might, we feel, have produced a worthier ideal citizen. But 
this is exactly what Aristotle denied. The menial occupations of 
handicrafts and business would not merely distract but disable 
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the mind of the good citizen, and so interfere with the high stan- 
dard of mental and moral excellence which Aristotle required of 
him. The only kinds of work which would not damage his mind 
and soul would be the deliberative, the judicial, the military and 
the religious. All these belong to 7a woditixd and can only be 
performed by a qodirns. The influence of this doctrine may still 
be seen in English social history and in the prestige attaching to 
offices in Church and State, in the Law and the Services. In 
Aristotle’s Ideal State the younger citizens will serve as soldiers, 
in middle and older life they will take on the other duties. They 
will thus form a ruling class, a closely kept caste, which Aristotle 
defends by referring to something similar in Egypt and in Crete. 
The members will not at all times be actively engaged in ruling, 
for they will also in turn be ruled. But they alone are citizens and 
they alone eligible to rule. 

The question whether the good citizen and the good man are 
identical is not here reopened in that form. In the Ideal State 
their identity may perhaps be assumed!; we have but to produce 
the virtuous man and he will be both good citizen and happy 
man. And that city will be virtuous where all the citizens are 
good. The problem thus inevitably again becomes one of edu- 
cation, and Aristotle has to face the question about which Plato 
could never make up his mind—whether there is to be a different 
education for ruling and for citizenship. Aristotle in Book III 
came to the conclusion that the goodness of the good ruler was 
not exactly the same as that of the good citizen, but that under 
certain favourable conditions they might be very similar. These 
conditions may be presumed to exist in the Ideal State now under 
construction, and it should follow that the education for the one 
would be fitted also for the other. This was apparently Aristotle’s 
own view (p. 217) but he does not wish to ignore entirely Plato’s 
point of view, namely, that if the goodness of the good ruler 
differs from the goodness of the good subject, the education for 
goodness cannot after all be quite the same. But then in the Ideal 
State of Aristotle they will be the same people. ‘We conclude that 


1 In Book 111 (1276 b 16 ff.) Aristotle said that they could not be identical, 
even in dpiorn modreia, because the goodness of the good man was one, 
while citizens needed many different ‘goodnesses’. But the whole of the 
above account inevitably over-simplifies the relations between the arguments 
in Book 111, treated earlier in this chapter, and those in Book vu. 
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in a sense the same persons both rule and are ruled, in another 
sense different persons. So too their education must be in one 
sense the same, in another different. For the first essential for a 
good ruler is to have been ruled.’ With these qualifications, then, 
we may perhaps say that in our Ideal State ‘citizen-ruler and good 
man have both the same goodness and that the same man must 
become ruled first and ruler afterwards’ (1333 a 12). 

In the unfinished sketch of education with which our Politics 
concludes Aristotle’s aim is to produce the citizen-ruler, one who 
is capable both of dpyew and of dpyec8ar—an aim very similar to 
that of Plato in the central books of the Laws. So Aristotle does 
not hesitate to advise State-regulation of marriage and family-life, 
of the rearing of infants and the discipline of children. In the next 
stage of education he stresses the value of music and literature, 
not because they are useful and necessary like other subjects, but 
because the very fact of their being neither useful nor necessary 
like other subjects makes them particularly suitable for those who 
will not be engaged in any professional activity. “Tio be looking 
on all occasions for utility in everything’ (or ‘to be asking always 
What is the good of... ?”) ‘is unfitting in those who are free 
and whose minds have been brought to the highest pitch’ (of 
peyaddisvyor). Of course the study of music and literature can 
and ought to be good for the character in a way that learning to 
cook cannot be; and it will therefore play a big part in moulding 
the future citizen-ruler. Moreover as relaxations of the mind 
literature and music have after all a certain utility. But this raises 
awkward questions; at least Aristotle felt them to be so. For 
example the best musical performances come from the skilled 
professionals, who are not citizens but Bdavavoo.. How then are 
we to secure for our good citizen the benefits of a musical educ- 
ation without subjecting him to the taint of professionalism, 
the vulgarity of public performances and competitions ? It would 
not be sufficient to teach him only to look and listen, as the 
Spartans do. He could not thus acquire a critical judgment of his 
own. Aristotle decides that during childhood he should learn to 
play and to sing, but that no attempt should be made to reach the 
level of virtuosity in execution. The adult citizen, if he plays and 
sings at all, will do so only in private and in a mood of con- 
viviality (1339 b). 

The importance of education in the making of a wéArs is not 
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new; it has been with us since Protagoras. Aristotle was emphas- 
ising the value of good habits, not saying anything new about 
modreta, when he wrote ‘Lawgivers make citizens good by accus- 
toming them to be good; and making them good is the aim of 
every lawgiver; therein lies the difference between a good and 
a bad constitution’ (E¢4. 11 1, 5). Broadly speaking, the aim of 
Aristotle’s education is to produce an all-round good man, an 
able man as well as a virtuous, dignified and courteous, magnani- 
mous and liberal, as well as courageous, just and self-disciplined. 
He believed that it was possible to produce this type by training 
and practice and that it was politically important to do so. Plato’s 
idea of a good citizen was not the same, and he had in the Laws 
a much less confident belief in the efficacy of education. He then, 
as we saw in Chapter X, devised a series of checks, controls and 
censorships, culminating in the ever-vigilant nocturnal council of 
the most-knowing, in order to see that good citizens remained 
good, that is év 700. véuwy, as they had been brought up. Aris- 
totle, unless the remainder of Book VIII contained something 
of the kind, did not think it necessary thus to restrict and control 
the members of the city. He saw in his good citizen primarily a 
reflection of himself, or of himself as he would wish to be seen, 
dignified, intelligent and moderate, full of good-sense, knowledge 
and manly virtues. Plato, if he could have pictured himself in the 
city of the Laws at all, which is doubtful, would certainly be 
sitting on the Nocturnal Council. But Plato was devising a city 
for other people, for ordinary people, not for himself. Aristotle 
was planning one where he and his friends could have lived 
happily; he pictured the Ideal State as one which would both pro- 
duce such men and provide them with the right kind of life. 
Plato knew of no men like himself; and if he had, he would not 
have been happy among them. The only happiness which he 
found (Epist. vit 329 B) was in the direction of his own Academy; 
for there he exercised the authority which no city had ever given 
him, among men who resembled him only in their devotion to 
philosophy and politics and who were often deeply attached to 
him personally. He certainly desired that his pupils and the good 
citizens of the Laws should be intelligent and virtuous, like those 
of Aristotle; but there is a difference in quality, which can per- 
haps be expressed as the difference between the well-born or 
well-bred and the well-educated, or, rather more vaguely, as the 
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difference between the ancien régime and the Victorian era, or be- 
tween the landed gentry and /a bonne bourgeoisie. The liberal public- 
spirited citizen of the nineteenth century, interested equally in 
science and literature, educated under a system based more on the 
apery of property than of birth, would have won the admiration 
of the author of the Po/itics and the Evhics. But in a world where 
wealth as well as birth has lost much of its aura of worship and 
community of effort means more than dignity and moderation the 
high-souled man of Aristotle seems strangely unreal and remote. 


FURTHER NOTES AND REFERENCES 
CHAPTER XI 


The traditional order of the books of Aristotle’s Pofitics has now 
generally been restored, that is, IV, V, VI or IV, VI, V no longer 
appear as the final three. But there are two entirely different divisions 
of each book into chapters and sections. These are therefore here 
dropped and Bekker’s pages alone used for references to the Po/tics, 
generally without the addition of the title. The Ezhies means Ethica ad 
Nicomachum and is referred to by book, ‘long’ chapter and section. 
In the conclusion of the Evhics, cited on p. 212, the reference to ‘col- 
lected constitutions’ must be to the 158 constitutions which Aristotle 
and his pupils are known to have described. Of these only one has 
sutvived—almost entire—the Constitution of Athens. These historical 
surveys were presumably used, as this programme said they would be, 
in the writing of Books IV, V and VI of the Pofi#ics. Book II has 
references to actual as well as to imaginary constitutions. Books VII 
and VIII, the latter incomplete, are anticipated in the last sentence of 
the programme in Evhics X. But the first book of the Politics seems not 
to have been in the author’s mind when he was finishing the Evhics; 
it is far from being a link between the two works. Nor can Book III, 
important though it is, be said to be envisaged. It has been suggested 
that Aristotle planned swo works on Politics and that we have parts 
of the material of both. It is impossible to say with certainty in what 
order the books were written or to what period in Aristotle’s life they 
severally belong [e.g. W. D. Ross, Aristotle’, ch. vit and p. 19 n., 
W. Jaeger, Aristotle E.T.4, ch. x, E. Barker in Class. Rev. xiv (1931) 
and, better, in the Introduction (m §4) to his translation of the Po/tties 
(1946)], and in this connection the word ‘book’, as J. L. Stocks wisely 
remarked (C/ass. Quart. XXI 1927, p. 177), is ‘a device of the ancient 
bookseller, not the unit of composition’. It is a gratuitous assumption 
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that those parts of Aristotle which most resemble Plato in subject- 
matter are necessarily earlier than the rest. It is just as likely that 
towards the end of Plato’s life, that is in his most mystico-religious 
period (Chap. X, ad fin.), Aristotle was least sympathetic with him 
and that in his own mellower years, while criticising freely, he paid 
more attention to his old master’s views, when these were expressed 
in a matter-of-fact kind of way, as in most of the Laws. 


The scope of zroActuey 
The two aims and the two methods 
The nature of the zrdAcs-association 
The bases of the association: 

Law and Justice 

Laws as rules 

Friendship, etc. 


Citizenship and ability, continuity 

Classification; old style 

Aristotle’s more detailed analyses: 
Monarchy 
Democracy and Oligarchy 
Subdivisions and degrees of these 
Polity and Aristocracy 

The choice; the middle way and the 
middle class 

Different conditions, different safe- 
safeguards 

The three functions of government 

Political and constitutional changes. 
Causes and cures 


The Ideal State: 
The good life in the ideal city 


External conditions 
Social and political structure 


The ideal citizen 
Plans for educating him 
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Ethics 1, esp. chs. 2, 7, and 8 

Evbics x 18-23, Politics rv init. 

Pol, 1 12524-1253 4. 

Pol. wt passim. 

11253 a; Eth. v 6-7. 

Iv 1289 a 15. 

Eth. rx 6, Pol. 11 1261 a, 111 1278 b, 
1280. 

Pol. 111 1275 a - 1278 b. 

Pol. 111 1279, Eth. vu to. 


II 1284-1288 (tyranny Iv 1295 a). 
Itt 1281-1284, Eth. v 3-4. 

IV 1290-1293 a, VI 1317 a-1321 a. 
Iv 1293 b- 1294 b. 


IV 1295 a- 1296 a. 


Iv 1296 b- 1297 b. 
Iv 1298 b, 1299 a, 1300 b. 


Pol. v passim. 


VII 1323 a- 1325 b, 13324, 
1333 b- 13344. 

VII 1326 a- 1328 a, 1330 b- 1331, 
cp. the Hippocratic Airs, 
Waters and Places, 23-26. 

VII 1328 a- 13304. 

1331 b- 13344. 

1334 b-1342b., 


CHAPTER XII 


AFTER ALEXANDER 


EXANDER THE GREAT died in 323 B.c. and Aristotle in 

the following year. The task of tracing the course of Greek 

political thought becomes from that point onwards much 
more difficult and its material more elusive. There are no out- 
standing political philosophers, and no great political writings 
have come down to us; so that a river, whose course it was 
previously possible to trace, now suddenly comes to an immense 
area of sandy desert in which it dissipates or sends underground 
its own waters. It is little wonder that to many it has seemed as 
if the subject were exhausted and political thinking at an end: 
Alexander’s conquests had changed the world; the Greek city- 
state seemed out of date, insignificant in size and power com- 
pared with Macedonian armies, powerless and even useless in its 
traditional function as an arbiter of morals and social habits. 
Philosophers who thought otherwise must have had their minds 
in the skies and politicians were burying their heads in the sand. 
The end of Greek freedom had already come when Philip of 
Macedon was victorious at Chaeronea in 338. But these are the 
comments of a historian who has learned subsequent events. In 
338 B.C. Philip’s attempt at a general settlement of Greek affairs 
seemed to many to be no more like the end of the city-state than 
the Great King’s settlement of fifty years before. Even Alexander’s 
conquests, astonishing though they were, did not at first reveal 
what was to come. The average man, like Aeschines the orator, 
could not possibly have divined the changes which the next fifty 
years would gradually bring about. The destruction of Thebes, 
the reduction of Athens into subservience to Macedon and, above 
all, the dramatic collapse of the great Persian empire, these things 
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he knew and they filled him with amazement;} but there was still 
no sign of any change in his own way of life or any diminution 
of the importance of the wéAus. Besides, though the mainland 
had been humiliated by Macedon, many of the Greek cities of 
Asia Minor welcomed Alexander as a liberator from their ances- 
tral enemy. At first sight indeed the triumph of the Philhellene 
Alexander over the foreign king Darius looked like the defeat 
of the armies of the older Darius at Marathon, another victory 
for the Greek way of life. It was of course not a victory for Greek 
arms but for Macedonian. The Greek cities played no direct part 
in it and within a few years it became evident that, so far as they 
were concerned, the victory was-a hollow one. The ‘liberation of 
the cities’ became a sorry farce when after Alexander’s death his 
generals, fighting each other, used it as a war-cry or as a bribe. 
In the wake of Alexander’s armies came Greeks from the main- 
land, conscious rather of new opportunities than of lost freedom. 
They could not all be successful in the race for wealth and posi- 
tion nor, where they mingled with barbarians, refrain from inter- 
marriage. But changes came slowly. The children of the mixed 
marriages spoke Greek and it needed two or three generations 
before the mixture of races became at all evident. Moreover 
Hellenism had the official support of Alexander, whose policy of 
founding cities was continued by the successors; and the uni- 
versal use of the Greek language seemed to give some assurance 
that Greek notions of woAtreia had a great future as well as a 
glorious past. 

But what of the architect of all this? Can Alexander the Great 
be regarded as a political thinker? It is possible to give an affir- 
mative answer but nearly impossible to justify it. His contem- 
poraries had little idea of what was in his mind, and the imagina- 
tion of later historians cannot give us Alexander’s words, and 
without these it is hazardous todivine his thoughts. For wecannot 
judge the political thought of any man merely by his political 
actions, more particularly since political events have a way some- 
times of nullifying the intentions of their promoter. It is especially 
difficult to know the plans of Alexander, whose death came upon 
him at an early age, when he had won world-power but had hardly 
begun to use it, had shown his genius for conquest and vast-scale 
organisation but not his ideas about the purpose of these activities. 

1 Aeschines, Against Cresiphon 132-134, circa 330 B.C. 
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Beyond what can be inferred from his founding of many cities we 
hardly know anything of his views on the State, its size, constitu- 
tion and membership—subjects which he could not long neglect 
if he had in mind to create any political organisation, whether 
world-wide or smaller, other than the numerous cities. Kingship 
was the form of government which was natural to him. He was 
by descent and upbringing as well as in fact a Bacwevs not a 
tupavvos. He looked back to Achilles and Agamemnon not to 
Polycrates or Pisistratus. Whatever special position the city of 
Pella may have had, it was part of a kingdom; and Alexander’s 
way of life, his woAvreia, had never been that of the small, auto- 
nomous city-state. His country had had no share in the great legal 
and constitutional developments of Greece. Solon and Lycurgus 
meant nothing to him, still less the Greek notions of freedom 
and democracy. From Aristotle he learned! that the proper way 
of life for civilised men was that of the city-state, and so much of 
his tutor’s teaching he seems to have accepted—for other people. 
For himself he had other ideas. If he saw himself in Aristotle’s 
Politics at all, it could only have been as an absolute monarch of 
exceptional talent, a wauBaoievs and a ‘law unto himself’, and 
even then not as Aristotle intended, but as monarch of some vast 
area or of the world itself. Had he lived longer and actually read 
the writings of Aristotle, he would inevitably have seen that war 
and conquest do not settle questions of living and that sooner or 
later he himself would have to face the problems of government 
discussed by Aristotle. If he read Isocrates, it was not the Athen- 
ian traditionalist but rather the Pan-Hellenist that impressed him; 
and perhaps too the eulogist of Evagoras and of ‘well-behaved’ 
monarchy (sapra, Chap. VII). For Alexander’s actions betoken 
some belief in the duty of a king towards his subjects, in the 
obligation to do good to them (evepyeretv) and so create both 
goodwill among them and good-feeling towards himself. But he 
can hardly have pictured himself as ‘an influence for good’ and 
he parted company with Isocrates and Aristotle and the Greeks 
in general when he extended the conferring of benefits and the 
winning of goodwill to the Persians and other barbarians. Here, if 
we are to look for literary influences at all, he is likely to have been 

1 That is, in his youth at Pella. For the rest see Ehrenberg’s essay on 


Aristotle and Alexander’s empire already referred to (Alexander and the 
Greeks, ch. 111). 
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attracted by the mixture of Greek and Oriental in the Cyropaedia 
of Xenophon. It is unlikely that he had ever read the theories of 
Antiphon and others who had demonstrated the brotherhood of 
mankind (Chap. V) or that he knew that the conception of govern- 
ment as a means of doing good (Democritus fr. 248, supra, p. 65) 
was also a product of the great thinking age of Protagoras and 
Socrates. But these ideas were by now familiar, and credit must 
be given him for making an attempt to put them into practice 
and break down the barrier between Greek (or Macedonian) and 
Barbarian.1 What sort of po/itical unity he’thought could be made 
out of better relations between Greeks and Orientals it is impos- 
sible to say, but the cultural unity was to be predominantly Greek. 
He may in many cases have been thinking more of military 
security than of diffusion of culture when he established new 
cities, but, as we have just seen, the immediate effect was a spread 
of Hellenism and of the Greek language.? 

Whatever Alexander’s intentions may have been, the effect of 
his career was to set on foot many gradual changes in the political 
scene of the eastern Mediterranean. Before the close of the fourth 
century it was evident that the wars between the Generals would 
not end in victory and that there would never be any single suc- 
cessor to Alexander and his empire. The Ptolemies became the 
ruling dynasty in Egypt, the Seleucids in Syria; and lesser king- 
doms were to spring up in Asia Minor. The kingdom of Mace- 
donia was long disputed, but its power was generally ready to 
check any move towards separatism among the Greeks of the 
mainland. Here constitutional governments generally continued 
to function, but in some cases, notably Athens, the constitution 


1 It is impossible to apportion the credit with any accuracy. W. W. Tarn 
(Proc. Brit. Acad. x1x 1933, 123-166) gives the lion’s share to Alexander. 
Histories of philosophy tend to associate the cosmopolis exclusively with 
Cynics and Stoics. 

2 In the Egypt of the Ptolemies, where the spread of Greek was due not 
so much to new cities, which were only two in number (Ptolemais and 
Alexandria), as to interpenetration, the native Egyptian tongue was only 
heard among labourers and country folk. In Syria the Hellenising policy was 
later intensified and met with fierce Jewish resistance, but in the Syrian 
cities was remarkably successful, the older Semitic foundations imitating 
the new Graeco-Macedonian cities. But all in all the policy failed in both 
Egypt and Syria. The countryside was barely touched and in the towns the 
Western immigrants tended to become assimilated to the East. 
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was violently altered so as to suit the Macedonians and their 
supporters. After the turn of the century (300 B.c.) there was a 
significant revival in the power and importance of leagues.! The 
Achaean league, reconstituted in 281, was the most powerful, 
but smaller states, more backward peoples and even tribes found 
co-operation easier than during the Spartan hegemony in the 
previous century. But federal ideas in general did not receive 
any more attention from philosophers now than they had a hun- 
dred years before (Chap. VII). To the political theorists a league 
of cities was still a plurality of cities, not a new kind of state. It 
could not make men better, as Plato would have wished. But if 
the word woAg was still firmly attached to the city-state, the 
notion of the “common interest’ had been transferred to a larger 
group and the word xowdv had from the fifth century been in 
common use for /eague or commonwealth. Later in the third cen- 
tury Antigonus Doson transformed Macedon itself into a oinon. 
The cities of the outer Hellenistic world, both the new founda- 
tions of Alexander and the Successors and the old island- and 
city-states, now ‘liberated’, these were the main centres of Hellen- 
istic civilisation. Their relations with the local monarch varied 
from place to place and time to time. Some were not within but 
beside his territory. Some preserved the face of independence by 
making a treaty with him. Many had a written constitution, but 
this was not the result of entirely free action by the citizens; an 
external treaty which guarantees an internal constitution is not 
a mark of autonomy but of dependence.? The cities of Syria and 
Asia with their assemblies and gymnasia, their festivals and mar- 
kets were preserving what they could of Hellenism, but they 
could not conceal their political impotence. Though some may 
have had armies at their disposal, they could hardly use them 
except to support the monarch. The complete sovran indepen- 
dence with power to make war and peace was theirs no more. 
How far the diminution of local autonomy affected the lives 
and outlook of people in cities it is hard to say, but its immediate 
effect must have been a further decline in the religion of the 


1 Philip’s general Hellenic League of 338 was revived in 302 but it failed 
to hold the Greek states together. On the league of Demetrius see Additional 
Note to this chapter. 

2 e.g. the didypaypa between Ptolemy Soter and Cyrene, on which see 
Additional Note at the end of this chapter. 
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city-state. The cult of the old gods continued, even spread, and 
their temples and festivals were still matters of local pride. But 
in many cases the links between the city and its god had been 
loosened and many people failed to find the social and emotional 
satisfaction formerly derived from the civic religion. Astrology 
and superstition, mystery-religions, cults of oriental deities began 
slowly to gain ground among the Greeks of Asia Minor, Syria, 
Egypt and the mainland itself. In the newer foundations especi- 
ally the religious attachment to the city was apt to be weak. Even 
where the population was thoroughly Greek and not mixed with 
foreign blood, the people were less homogeneous than in an old 
city-state. Commercial activity had increased and it was now easier 
to voyage about the Mediterranean than it was in the fifth cen- 
tury. Trade brought not only travellers but also settlers to any 
city which offered or appeared to offer the prospect of a new 
career and of getting rich quickly. Such immigrants had a some- 
what loose connection with their adopted city; they lived there, 
but it was not their home. They had no home; for the Greek idea 
of home centred not around a dwelling house, but round a city 
and a home-land. The Hellenistic settlers dwelt in cities but they 
were hardly citizens in the old sense, brought up in close de- 
pendence on a free city’s religion and laws. Their city might 
indeed be full of temples, frequent in its festivals and not lacking 
in prosperity; but they had to look elsewhere for standards of 
conduct and education. 

Against such a background we view the political thought of 
the new age. Philosophy was never more sought after than now; 
it seemed to make up for something that had been lost. But the 
new schools of Zeno and Epicurus appealed only to the highly- 
educated. Ordinary people needed something less advanced; and 
they found it in listening to itinerant popular philosophers, who 
gave them sermons rather than lectures. But dAocodia was still 
linked in people’s minds with education in general (Chap. VIN), 
and many, who were not content with athleticism or commercial- 
ism, found here intellectual interest as well as guidance in matters 
of conduct. This kind of popular philosopher was not new. Its 
originator and most famous exponent, Diogenes of Sinope, was 
already an old man in the anecdotes which linked him with 
Alexander. And it was not primarily political; on the contrary, 
it denied the value of the mods. Yet Diogenes is credited with 
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having written a book on zodreta.! This does not mean that he 
sketched an ideal constitution, only that the Cynics had a way of 
life, a woAtreta and a morality of their own; but it was not rooted 
in the polis. It therefore appeared anarchic to its enemies, who 
compared it to the habits of a dog and nicknamed Diogenes xvwyv. 
The name appears to have been accepted. Diogenes the Cynic 
(xuvixds) deliberately set out to destroy the old order of morality 
as represented by the bourgeoisie of Athens and to change peo- 
ple’s ideas about what was valuable and what was not. That is 
what he meant when he called himself a forger and stated his 
resolve ‘to change the stamp of the currency’.? This is a new 
reversal of values; it differs from that of Callicles and the super- 
man (Chap. V), but it is equally destructive of the woXus. It was 
the superfluousness, not the weakness of society that caused Dio- 
genes to wish to abolish it. He was a ‘cosmopolitan’, but Cynic 
cosmopolitanism was individualistic and dissociative and did not 
look to the unity of mankind. 

Whatever Diogenes may have said in his lost Po/iteta, he and 
his successors, called Kuvixot, had plenty of listeners when they 
preached the vanity of the wéAts and all its artificial voyor. It was 
‘nomos’ to seek wealth. To change this convention, to convince 
those who had no possessions or had lost them that property was 
really a useless encumbrance, was a salutary and useful service. 
But it angered those who had property to find their sacred pos- 
sessions laughed at. Much of the indignation which the early 
Cynics aroused among their contemporaries? was due to “middle- 
class’ prejudice; the rest was due to their own readiness to ‘épater 

1 Rightly credited; but we only know of its supposed contents from 
attacks of its enemies at a much later date. See note at the end of Chap. XIII. 

2 rapaxaparrey 76 vdéyuana. Note the etymological connection between vépos 
and vouiopa. Coinage is itself a convention. 

8 These attacks became progressively more violent and more abusive 
with accusations of cannibalism and incest. They are no more to be believed 
than those persons who made equally damaging attacks on the behaviour 
of early Christians, who excited a not dissimilar indignation, e.g. Minucius 
Felix, Octavius, ch. 28. Both Epicureans and Stoics joined in the attack in 
the first century B.c., the former using the Cynic connection, which Zeno 
was not ashamed to acknowledge, in order to bring the Stoic wise man into 
disrepute, the latter disputing the genuineness of Diogenes’ Po/iteia and 
trying to dissociate themselves from Cynicism. See D. R. Dudley, History of 
Cynicism (1937), pp. 102-103, and W. Crénert, Kolotes und Menedemos (1906), 
pp. 58-65 (C. Wessely’s Studien zur Palaeographie und Papyruskunde v1). 
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les bourgeois’. No less shocking was it to laugh at patriotism. 
This thoroughly city-state virtue was a declining force in the 
cities of the Hellenistic world, but things did not change so 
rapidly at Athens, and old-fashioned people must have been an- 
noyed by Crates, the Theban Cynic who parodied the verses of 
Homer in which Odysseus longs for his homecoming and praises 
his native Ithaca. To Crates even a home is an encumbrance and 
in his parody he puts the Cynic symbol of a wanderer’s haversack 
in place of the home-land of Ithaca. In this fragment we come as 
near as may be to a Cynic view of the State: 


The Wallet is a city set in a sea of humbug, 

Rich and rare, all girt about! and empty. 

Thither sails no fawning fool or fornicator, 

Here are thyme and scallion, figs and bread. 

Wherefore they fight not with each other nor carry arms, 

They fight not over these things nor for a handful of small 
coin nor for fame. (Fr. 2 M) 


Possessions as a cause of war, hatred of vice and luxury, these 
remind us of Plato’s Republic; for Crates was no less of a puritan 
than Plato and the Cynic renunciation of wealth is a Socratic trait. 
But to do without the woAvg was unthinkable in the fifth century; 
it was not so difficult at the end of the fourth, when the city had 
so little to offer that a man could really live by. Crates, when his 
native city of Thebes was rebuilt about 315 B.c., refused to return 
to it; it meant nothing to him. ‘T have no one city... but the 
whole world to live in’ (Fr. 17 mM). What was a paradox in the 
fifth century Democritus (Fr. 247, supra p. 66) becomes now a 
commonplace, not a theory but a fact. But to say ‘I am at home 
everywhere’ is only to say ‘I am a stranger everywhere’; and it is 
worth noting that Crates and the girl who threw away riches to 
become his wife had a base, if not a home, to which they could 
return from their wanderings and that this base was Athens, For 
Crates at heart liked civilised life. He wrote plays, his parodies 
had a serious purpose and he even modelled his prose style on 
Plato. Athens was still the foremost literary and theatrical centre 
of the world; Menander and Diphilus held the comic stage. In 
the third century B.c. she lost her primacy in literature and science 
to Alexandria, but in philosophy she was destined to hold the 

1 The Homeric zepipguvros should not have been altered by Stephanus and 
others to mepippumos, ‘all dirty’. 
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field for another 900 years. To the philosophic schools of Athens 
therefore we now return. 

At the Academy mathematical studies were still pursued, but 
how far Plato’s methods of political training were continued we 
do not know. Certainly its influence declined and when it won 
fresh vigour under Arcesilaus about 260 B.c., it was no longer 
an institute of political education. We hear of two alumni of the 
third century Academy, the so-called liberators of Sicyon, Ecdelus 
and Demophanes,! but we can only wonder what they learned 
there. But there are ‘Platonic’, if not Academic, writings, short 
dialogues in the Socratic manner, which survive. Of these the 
Minos may be taken as the most significant politically; its sub-title 
qepi voov gives an indication of its subject. It is agreed between 
‘Socrates’ and his interlocutor that Law or Nomos must be some- 
thing more than customary behaviour, something more than the 
decrees and decisions of the City. It should aim at the discovery 
of reality (76 dv); the differences between various vduoi argue a 
want of success in the search, not the unreality of Law. But who 
shall discover this reality for us and tell us what is right (dp6o0s) 
law? Just as only the physician can say what are the right pre- 
scriptions (and the same with cooks and other experts), so the 
right prescriptions are those ordered by Aings and good men, since 
they alone are experts in laws. For it is not here a question of 
personal rule, but of finding the best /ewgiver. On the supposition 
that the oldest and most enduring is the best, the palm is awarded 
not to Lycurgus but to Minos of Crete, who had been educated, 
we ate told, by Zeus himself,? and whose laws remained strong 
and became a model for the Spartan Lycurgus; one of his merits 
as a lawgiver was that he believed in conforming to his own laws. 
Of the other and mote clearly spurious P/atonica little need be 
said here. When they deal with political ideas, they do so ina 
way which is partly old-fashioned and partly even flippant, though 
perhaps unintentionally. If you know what is needful for the city, 
discussion is unnecessary; if you do not, discussion will not 
tell you (Demodocus). In the Sisyphus a person of that name is 
laughed at for taking his duties as a citizen seriously; and the 
dialogue, doubtless in allusion to the Sisyphus of mythology, 


1 On whom see M. Cary, A History of the Greek World 323-146 3.c. 
(1932), pp. 138-141. 
2 Cp. Dio. Chrys. 1 38 ff. 
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ends where it began; the task of finding right counsel still awaits 
doing. 

At the Lyceum Aristotle was succeeded by Theophrastus, who 
was hardly less many-sided than his master. He had, too, the 
same bent for natural science and wrote extensively on plants and 
animals. His most popular and influential book Characters belongs 
to the sphere of ethics, but of ethics quite divorced from politics, 
of the behaviour of men according to their individual character- 
istics, not after the 400s of a city. All the same, one of Theophras- 
tus’ characters (nr. 26) is the Oligarchic Man, the man who wants 
to rule, is impatient of popular control and is perpetually com- 
plaining about the low-class people, who hold office and power, 
and about the heavy burden of taxation. If Theophrastus does 
not also describe the democratic kind of man, that is because he 
was only concerned with unpleasant types, not because the idea 
of a Democratic Man was dead (supra, p. 35). On the contrary we 
have evidence only a little earlier than Theophrastus that it was 
alive and discussed. The same ‘average man’, Aeschines the ora- 
tor, whose testimony was invoked above, described the dyporids, 
but he did so in terms very unlike Plato’s. He used terms both 
of morals and of politics and made him out to be, in contrast to 
the.oligarchic, fair and reasonable, not extravagant and not greedy, 
brave, intelligent and at all times a friend of the people.t Theo- 
phrastus wrote much,? but of his work on political philosophy 
we have only the titles, e.g. On Laws, On Kingship, The Best 
Constitution, and Political Measures for Appropriate Occasions 
(roAuTiKa mpos Tovs Kaipovs). These last two titles seem to show 
that Theophrastus, like Aristotle, looked at the political science 
from two aspects, one theoretical and imaginative, the other 
having a practical bearing on immediate problems (cp. p. 212), 
and that he did so more systematically than in the haphazard 
arrangement of Aristotle’s surviving Po/itics. One citation from 
the latter work certainly lives up to its title. It advises ‘occupying 
powers’ to use inoffensive titles for their officials, such as the 
Lacedaemonian Arranger (dppoor7s) rather than the Athenian 
Overseer (ézicxomos) or Garrison (dvdAa€é). The epi véuwv is not 
to be compared to Plato’s Laws, but to Aristotle’s collection of 
constitutions, for it was a description of the laws of different 

1 Aeschines, Cresiph, 168-170. 
2 Some 220 titles are listed by Diogenes Laertius. 
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countries. He was reputed to have made a summary of the Republic 
of Plato. 

It will be noted that Theophrastus is credited with writing on 
Kingship, the first, or among the first, of a long line of treatises 
mepi BaotAeias. The subject was not of course new, but the con- 
quests of Alexander had led to increasing practical importance of 
the study of Monarchy. Philosophers, while generally neglecting 
the federal ideas, paid much attention to the monarchical, exactly 
as earlier in the century, but for different reasons. Then ideas of 
federation were ignored as not relevant to the true 70Ats, mon- 
archical ideas accepted as consistent with it. But now monarchy 
was eagerly studied because only by accepting it could philoso- 
phers have access to kings and so, since personal power rested 
with kings, exercise a political influence. The loss of these treatises 
on monarchy is a gap in our knowledge of Greek political theory 
about 300 B.c. Some indication of what Hellenistic monarchy 
was like in practice and how one differed from another can be put 
together from inscriptions, papyri and other sources; but it is 
another matter to know what ideas lay behind, and how far these 
ideas sprang from the writings and advice of Greek philosophers 
from Isocrates and Plato onwards. So much having perished, we 
can but congratulate ourselves that at least one authentic and 
relevant fragment of Theophrastus’ work has come to light at 
Oxyrhynchus.! The unknown writer cites as from the second 
book of Theophrastus on Kingship: ‘And this is truly he that 
rules by the sceptre not by the spear as Caeneus.’ He goes on to 
explain the allusion to Caeneus, king of the Lapithae, who set up 
his spear as an object of worship and was himself invulnerable in 
war. His rule became proverbially a rule of force, symbolised 
by the spear. The writer points out that even the invulnerable 
Caeneus was subdued by the Centaurs, the inference being that 
kingship ought not to rest upon force, but, as Theophrastus said, 
on the staff or oxjmrrpov, which from Homeric times (see Chap. I) 
had been the mark of legitimate rule. Later theorists inclined to 
ignore legitimacy and concentrate on the personal qualities of the 
monarch (see Chap. XIV). 

It is probable that Theophrastus, though an accurate and illu- 
minating observer, was not in the first rank as an original thinker 
and that the loss of his political writings, though lamentable 

1 P, Oxy. 1611, 38-97, Vol. x11 (1919). 
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enough, is less serious than the loss of all the works of that 
‘great and prolific Peripatetic’, Dicaearchus of Messene. He wrote 
lives of philosophers, on history and geography and on literary 
and musical subjects. His Life of Greece (Bios ‘ EAdSos) traced its 
history back to a golden age of Kronos, when earth bore fruits 
unworked; this was followed by a nomadic, then an agricultural 
existence. It dealt also with the pre-polis associations, clan, bro- 
therhood and tribe. But details are lacking which would enable 
us to compare it with pre-history as seen by Protagoras or Plato, 
still less to know whether he was looking to the past for a form 
of government and what inference he drew for woAutixy. All that 
can be said is that he leaned more towards the degeneration theory 
of human development than to the improvement theory,? and 
that he ascribed much of the blame to the folly of mankind. For 
he had a lively sense of human responsibility and asserted that 
men caused more disasters to themselves than the so-called Acts 
of God (Fr. 24 w). Dicaearchus appears to have followed Aristotle 
and Theophrastus’ in writing descriptions of the constitutions of 
cettain cities, notably Athens and Corinth, and some of these 
were in Cicero’s library. Cicero also had, when he could find it, 
a copy of the Tpuroditixds of Dicaearchus and this we need as 
badly as he did, for assuredly it would be aptus ad quod cogitamus.* 
But the only fragment (72 w) definitely cited as coming from the 
work is an account, preserved by Athenaeus, of the Spartan sys- 
tem of common meals. It may be inferred from the ‘three’ in the 
title® that the Tripo/iticus contained Dicaearchus’ political theory, 
which later writers called efdos Atkatapyixdv, genus Dicaearchi. 
This, according to the Byzantine bishop Photius (Fr. 71 w), was 
an amalgam of the three forms of constitution, therein differing 
from Plato’s Republic, extracting the best from each of the three. 
This may be set alongside the following passage from the De Re 


1 Cicero, De Off. 1 16, 

2 See above, p. 189 n. 1. 

8 And others. There has survived (Miller, F.H.G. 1 197 ff.), wrongly 
attributed to Heraclides Ponticus of the Academy, a sctappy and worthless 
epitome of one of these. There must have been a demand for this kind of 
reading. 

4 Cicero, Ad Aft. x1It 32. 

5 The word is not otherwise known and may have been coined by D. 
If there was in ordinary use a word zpiroArixds, its meaning is unknown; 
it might equally well refer to three cities as to three constitutions. 
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Publica of Cicero, though it cannot be verified! that Cicero is 
actually reproducing Dicaearchus: (Scipio speaks) ‘Of the three 
forms kingship is to my mind by far the best, but better still 
would be something balanced and harmonised out of all three 
best kinds of res publica. For it is agreed that there should be in 
a State a certain royal and authoritative element, a second element 
assigned to and dependent on the influence of leading men, and 
thirdly a number of matters reserved for a decision of the people 
according to their will. Such a constitution has firstly a consider- 
able degree of equality, without which free peoples cannot long 
go on, and secondly stability (irmitudo), whereas those other 
(unmixed) forms too readily degenerate into their corresponding 
bad forms.’ 

Dicaearchus’ approval of the Spartan social system and his 
advocacy of a mixed constitution gave him the reputation of being 
par excellence the defender of the Spartan constitution with its 
combination of monarchy, aristocracy (gerousia)* and democracy 
(Spartiatae). But after all, it was the Athenian in Plato’s Laws 
who complimented the Spartans on having a constitution ‘mixed 
and moderate’, and its relative permanence was widely believed 
to be due to these qualities. What then was there in the Tripoliticus 
and why did the notion of a mixed constitution become so firmly 
attached to the name of Dicaearchus ? Perhaps the answer is that 
Dicaearchus revived and even rescued certain ideas in Plato’s Laws 
which had been overlaid by the Po/tics of Aristotle. For Aristotle 
rejected the Spartan social system, and his moderate and middle- 
class constitution owed nothing to Sparta or any existing model. 
Though he sometimes spoke of his ‘polity’ as mixed as well as 
moderate,> he did not really mix the elements. He was trying to do 

1 But it is fairly certain. Cicero was soaked in Dicaearchus and mentions 
him with abundant praise and tantalising frequency. D.’s books are ‘in piles 
about him as he writes’ (Aft. 11 2) and his political works as well as Plato’s 
must have been beside him when he was compiling De Re Pub. 1. Unfor- 
tunately, while he translates or paraphrases long passages of Plato’s Repub. 
vi, he does not expressly say that he is reproducing Dicaearchus. The 
above passage (1 69) is not included in Wehrli. 

2 Not, as we might expect, the ephorate, at least if Polybius (v1, chs. 
10 and 11) is correctly reproducing D. The Lacedaemonian Megillus in 
Plato’s Laws (1v 712 D) regarded the ephors as tupavuxot and so did ‘some 
people’ according to Aristotle (Po/. 1 1265 b fin.), while others thought 
them democratic, as being drawn from the people (sbid. and 1270 b). 

3 pitts dAvyapyxtas Kal Snwoxparias (Pol. 1v 1293 b). 
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justice to three different principles. Dicaearchus was trying to 
make a fourth kind of constitution by fusing together portions 
of the other three—a quartum genus... moderatum et permixtum 
tribus.1 This was something different from the middle-class polity 
of Aristotle and far removed from Solon’s idea of ‘mixing well 
the constitution’.? And while it went even farther than Plato in 
praise of Sparta, its antecedents are clearly more Platonic than 
Aristotelian. How it came to be applied to the Roman constitu- 
tion we shall see in the next chapter. 

Aristoxenus the musician, also a Peripatetic by upbringing, 
wrote on zoXurixot véuor in at least eight books (Fr. 45 w), but 
nothing is known of their contents. He corresponded with Dicae- 
archus on political subjects (Cic., Af#. xt1r 32), but apart from 
musical theory his interests seem to have been in questions of 
morals and the history of philosophy. He leaned towards Pytha- 
goreanism, as was natural in a musician and a native of the 
Tarentum of Archytas. His hostility to Plato has already (p. 27) 
been noted. More closely connected with political thought, but 
no better represented by surviving fragments, was another -and 
more surprising product of the Lyceum, Demetrius of Phalerum. 
He attended lectures of Aristotle and Theophrastus and he knew 
Menander and the orator Dinarchus. About 324 B.c. he began to 
make a political career for himself and by 317 he had received 
from Cassander of Macedon a commission to govern Athens. 
This he did for ten years and was driven out in 307 by Demetrius 
the Besieger. He took refuge at the Court of Ptolemy and devoted 
the rest of his life to writing short books on a great variety of 
subjects (Cic., de Fin. v 54). In spite of his own fondness for 
outlandish and extravagant clothes he made laws prohibiting 
various types of luxurious expenditure. Indeed, tradition tells us 
little about his legislative work at Athens except the anti-luxury 
laws. He believed in constitutional government of some kind 
and did not intend to rule simply as a tyrant. He made a new code 
of laws and employed law-guardians (vopodvAakes) to see that 
they were observed. But the employment of any such constitu- 
tional safeguard was considered to be a limitation of the power of 
the people to make laws. He also had an army of officials called 


1 Cicero, de Re Pub. 1 45. 

2 Aristotle, Politics 11 1273 b. 

8 Aristotle, Politics tv 1298 b fin. 
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yuvaixdvoyot Who were censors of morals and had the powers of 
a police force. He had a census taken of the inhabitants of Attica. 
Behind all this legislation what kind of po/iteia2 was Demetrius 
aiming at? As a pupil of the Lyceum he might be expected to 
follow Aristotle and he is said to have fixed the property valu- 
ation for citizenship at 1000 drachmas, which would give a wide 
basis such as Aristotle advised. On the other hand there was his 
own position;? and his régime was regarded as the antithesis of 
democracy. The watch kept on officials and the general censor- 
ship of morals suggest that here we have another Peripatetic who 
in political theory was more influenced by the Laws of Plato than 
the Politics of Aristotle.* 

Fortune, while denying us the chance to read the works of 
some of the greater Peripatetics, has preserved for us some of the 
lesser. The uncritical acceptance of the authority of Aristotle 
began early to exert an unfortunate influence; but that did not 
at first take the form of believing the truth of his written works, 
rather of adding to these after his death. Various works have been 
pteserved and handed down to us under the name of Aristotle. 
In them there is much copying and summarising of Aristotle and 
it was in accordance with the practice of the time that they should 
pass as his work. They are therefore less worth having than would 
have been the works of any of the other members of the Lyceum. 
But they are not, to judge by our Po/tics, pure Aristotle*, and they 
show traces of the tendency, just noted, to hark back to Plato 
in political philosophy. For example the Magna Moralia or Great 
Ethics has a chapter (1 33) on Justice, which is mainly a summary 
of Eh. N. Book V. But the writer in his attempt to explain Aris- 
totle’s proportionate equality adds a comparison with Plato, 
Republic TI, and the mutual exchange of wares by farmers and 
craftsmen. Similarly the author of Virtwes and Vices, an ethical 
work of the Theophrastean type, turns aside (1251 b 30) to refer 
to the analogy between the good state and the good condition 

1 On which see Ferguson, Hellenistic Athens, p. 47, 1. 3. 

2 See note at end of this chapter. 

$ It must, however, be stated that there is great difference of opinion 
here, especially about the Magna Moralia and its relation to Aristotle’s other 
ethical works, After all, Aristotle himself may have been affected by the 
tendency to return to Plato. If the view expressed in the notes on Chap. XI 


above be correct, he may even have started it, giving advice to his suc- 
cessors to re-read the political works of Plato. 
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of mind or soul. He does not mention Plato by name, but the 
allusion to Platonic doctrine is clear. 

Other works of the Peripatetic school include three books 
grouped together under the title Oeconomica. The first, which was 
in antiquity attributed to Theophrastus,! derives largely from 
Xenophon and Aristotle and is chiefly concerned with the man- 
agement of women and slaves.? The third book, which has sur- 
vived only in a Latin translation of the thirteenth century, deals 
with the relations of husband and wife. But the second book, 
clearly a separate work,® contains matter more relevant to our 
purpose. Reversing the older terminology, the author regards 
government as a part of ofxovopuxy, rather as three parts of it; for 
there are: government (a) by a king, (4) by a satrap or governor, 
(c) of an independent city, as well as the control exercised by a 
private person over his own property. Some change in the out- 
look of political theorists since the death of Alexander is clearly 
reflected here. The differences between the forms of government 
ate not now discussed in terms of rich and poor, few and many, 
ot middle-class and artisans. All governments appear to him to 
have only one problem—how to raise money; and the three forms 
of government are to be distinguished chiefly by their different 
means of doing this. In this respect the book is more reminiscent 
of Xenophon’s Ways and Means than a work of political theory, 
but otherwise it clearly belongs to the third not to the fourth 
century. It is therefore disappointing to find that the author after 
a short first chapter tells us no more about government as seen 
through Hellenistic eyes, but devotes the rest of his book to 
stories illustrating the different ways of raising revenue. 

There has also come down to us ascribed to Aristotle a treatise 
on rhetoric, to which was prefixed a four-page prefatory letter, 
addressed to Alexander the Great and sending him the work, as 
if he had asked for it. It was thus called Rheforica ad Alexandrum. 


1 By Philodemus in the first century B.c. See note at the end of Chap. XII. 

2 It does, however, define both wéXs and zoAcrexy in a way which in con- 
trast to Book 1 shows the old ideas firmly rooted and taken for granted: 
the art of government and the art of setting up a State are both part of 
nohirixy}; Wwe cannot separate them, as we can the art of playing upon from 
the art of constructing a musical instrument (1 1343 a). The writer regards 
(ibid.) the home as prior to the city and does not discuss Aristotle’s theory 
of the logical priority of the méAs (p. 214 and n.). 

3 B. A. van Groningen, Aristote : /e second livre de I’ économique (Leyden, 1933). 
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It is not by Aristotle; it is not even Peripatetic, but rather Iso- 
cratean and is plausibly assigned to the fourth-century rhetor 
Anaximenes of Lampsacus. It is a good example of the rhetorical 
way of looking at things (see Chap. VII), undertaking to teach 
the right things to say about political matters, and its general 
standpoint is that of a nervous property-owner. The purpose of 
legislation is summed up by saying that ‘in democracies laws 
ought to check the Many in their designs upon the property of 
the rich; and in oligarchies to prevent those who share in the 
government from abusing their power to the detriment of the 
weaker and from bringing false charges against the citizens’ (23). 
All that is commonplace enough, as is to be expected in a handbook 
on rhetoric. What is more relevant to our purpose, though equally 
non-Peripatetic, is the prefatory letter. It was written by someone 
who, having carefully read the treatise itself, adapted some of its 
contents to suit his own, very much later age. He urges the king 
‘to embrace the philosophy of words’ (11), but his attitude is not 
that of a rhetorician at all; he is not interested in their speeches, 
Adyot, but in the speech, the Logos. He can cite maxims of rhetoric 
such as ‘Speech with education is the guide of life’ (11) but all 
the while he has only one Adyos, that of the king. ‘For those who 
live in a democracy the standard of reference in all things is the 
Law, for those who live under the rule of a king it is Logos’ (8-9). 
The word of ‘Alexander’, he goes on, ‘is to his subjects what the 
common, or general law (kowds vdpos) is to the autonomous 
cities’. For law is useful; it serves as a guide to many, but others 
need ‘thy life and thy word, O king’ as patterns by which to live 
(9). The author’s background is a world in which there are in- 
dependent cities having their own laws? but where fully developed 
monarchical rule predominates, and his letter, though spurious as 
a letter, is an interesting pointer to the new ideas about monarchy. 
(See Chap. XIV.) 

The first Peripatetics had on the whole kept to the traditional 
view of the city-state. But men had now good reason to doubt 
whether the zéAis really was both the centre and the end of man’s 


1 Chronologically it does not belong here, but about the second century 
B.c.; but it seemed better not to detach it from the réxvn pyropixy where we 
find it. See further below p. 287. 

2 That is what he means by ‘living in a democracy’, simply ‘not under a 
king’, a use which points to a date about the second century. See below p. 272. 
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existence, the final arbiter in education and morals. Even Theo- 
phrastus had remarked ‘Good men need few laws; their actions 
are not determined by laws, rather do they determine the laws’.! 
The Cynics, as we have seen, had proved to the satisfaction of 
many that the wéAus was one of those many things that men can 
very well do without. Now indeed they were becoming obliged 
to do without it, just in that part of it which could ill be spared, 
that which provided a way and a purpose in life. Men thus thrown 
back on themselves were at a loss to know how to answer the 
old question ‘How shall a man live?’ The answers of Plato and 
Aristotle were too remote from the reality of world-conditions, 
and new teligions, astrology and wonder-working could not 
satisfy every mind. We are conscious of a new approach as we 
turn from the Academy and the Lyceum (Peripatos) to two new 
schools started at Athens about 300 B.c.—the Stoa or Porch of 
Zeno of Citium and the Garden of Epicurus. 

Stoicism was from the start eclectic. It could hardly be other- 
wise with a structure hastily devised to meet an urgent need.? 
The founder Zeno was a follower of Crates the famous Cynic 
and in allusion to the name of that sect Zeno’s work on zoA:reia 
was said to have been written ‘holding on to the tail of a dog’. 
Certainly there is much in Stoicism that is derived from the Cynics 
and much too that goes back to Antisthenes and to Socrates. 
But the dogmas of the older Stoa were also closely dependent 
on Stoic theology or rather on Stoic ‘physics’ (dvotxa); for the 
Stoic realm of Nature includes both gods and men. It is ruled by 
Divine Reason and, in order to live in this rational universe, men 
must behave according to divine reason, that is, conformably to 
nature.? Whatever this may mean, it implies one way of life for 
all men, not a number of different ways each deriving from its 
own7dXts. There can in this sense be only one zdAts for the whole 
cosmos:4 “The much admired zodtreta of Zeno, who founded 


1 As cited by Stobaeus (Flor. 3 xxxvi1 20 = Fr. cvr Wimmer), but it may 
be no more than an echo of Aristotle’s vopos av dav7rd (Eth. N. 1128 a, 
cp. Po/. 1284 a), soon to pass into the parlance of educated people—St. Paul, 
To the Romans 11 14. 

2 E.R. Bevan, Stoic and Sceptic (1913), p. 32. 

3 Suodoyoupevws 7H Pvoce, Cum Natura congruenter vivere. 

4 The use of the word xécpos to denote the ordered universe as opposed 
to the disorder cteated by men is not new; it was old even in Plato’s day. 
He ascribed it (Gorg. 508 A) to of cogoi, meaning doubtless Pythagoreans. 
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the Stoic sect, has for its general aim’, says Plutarch,! ‘that we 
should discontinue living in separate cities and peoples, differen- 
tiated by varying conceptions of justice, and instead regard all 
men as members of one city and people, having one life and one 
otder (xéopos), as a herd feeding together (cvvvopos) is reared 
on a common pasture (voids, voyos).’ 

The Stoic doctrine of the cosmopolis was developed in the 
third century B.c. by Chrysippus, virtually a second founder of 
the sect: ‘Just as wdAts is used in two senses—a place to live in 
and also the whole complex of state and citizens, so the universe 
is, as it were, a wdéAts consisting of gods and men, the gods holding 
sway, the men obeying. It is possible for men and gods to have 
dealings with each other because both partake of Reason; this is 
“law by nature” (vce: vopos) and all other things have come 
into being for these objects.”* This collocation of the words dvats 
and vdyuos is not only paradoxical but a deliberate allusion to 
earlier controversies in political philosophy; for Chrysippus was 
well read in the literature of the subject.? But he is not using dvats 
as denoting natural growth, but in the Stoic sense as covering 
the whole universe endowed with divine reason. To make Law 
dependent on Nature in this sense produced entirely different 
results from the physis-doctrine of certain fifth-century sophists.4 
It makes Law both divine and universal like the immortal and 
unageing laws of Sophocles, but with this addition that they are 
dependent on Reason, Intelligence, which is also divine and uni- 
versal. It is not, however, essentially different from the divine 
law underlying the Laws of Plato and it lays the foundations 
for doctrines of Universal and Natural Law. Chrysippus again 
shows his sense of the continuity of political thought when he 


But to the Stoics it meant also the divine governance. S.V.F. 1 526-529 
Chrysippus. See note at the end of this chapter on The Older Sioa. 

1 =Fr, 1 262 Zeno. 

2 Fr. 11 528 Chrysippus; cp. Cicero, N.D. 11 154 (=Fr. m 1131): Est enim 
mundus quasi communis deorum atque hominum domus aut urbs utrorum- 
que. Soli enim ratione utentes iure ac lege vivunt. 

3 In addition to the allusions mentioned in these pages see also Cicero, 
Tuse. Disp. 1 108, where Chrysippus is called in omni historia curiosus and 
allusion is made to multiplicity of vépo.; sapra, Chap. III ad fin. The variations 
in laws, customs and morals contributed to the Scepticism of Pyrrho of Elis. 
Diog. L. 1x 83-84. 

4 See generally Chaps. IV and V. 
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alludes (Fr. 111 314) to Pindar’s famous dictum about Noyos and 
to Aristotle’s man as moAuriuxdv Caov—‘Nomos is king of all, of 
all things human and divine; it should be the authority on things 
noble or base, be ruler and leader; and in virtue of this it should 
be the norm of what is righteous and unrighteous and, as for 
those (human) beings that are by nature qoAiriuxd, it shall tell 
them what they must do and forbid that which they must 
not.’ 

The next step in such a theory ought to have been to show how 
a cosmopolis could be brought into existence with divine law as 
its basis. But it seems this was not part of Chrysippus’ purpose; 
he was chiefly concerned with the individual man and with the 
process (oixeiwots, conciliatio) of bringing him into conformity with 
divine reason. Yet his learning was such that he must have known 
that the problem of relating a divine law to human existence lay 
always at the back of Plato’s Laws. We have no such work by 
Chrysippus. Two centuries later Cicero, having written a “Repub- 
lic? decides (De Legrbus 1 15) to follow it, like Plato, with a work 
on ‘Laws’ and to base it largely on Chrysippus. But unfortunately 
all that he was capable of doing was to paraphrase and expand 
the Stoic teaching on Law. So far as the surviving portions of 
Cicero’s De Legbus go,) they give us no account of a State as 
envisaged by Chrysippus. 

For all its universality and cosmopolitanism, its inclusion even 
of slaves in the cosmopolis, Stoicism was very far from being a 
levelling influence. Stoic ethical theories produced almost the 
opposite effect of the physical; and if the inconsistency went un- 
noticed among them, that merely testifies to the ever decreasing 
importance of political theory as a determinant of political prac- 
tice. The Stoic ideal of a perfectly wise, virtuous and capable 
man, though he was not conceived primarily as a moAiruxds, tends 
rather towards monarchical and personal rule and towards the 
maintenance of an upper class in society. It is not surprising to 
find Stoics associating themselves with the kings and courts of 
the Hellenistic world; it was the best way to make their influence 
felt. And, though it was a matter of debate among Stoics how far 
the wise man should devote himself to the affairs of a city, there 
were many among them who stood in no doubt about the matter 
and the products of the philosophical schools were still employ- 

2 See notes at the end of Chap. XIII. 
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able.! But strictly speaking, they only approved of monarchical 
rule where it was exercised by a Stoic sage. He, of course, was 
nowhere to be found; so they put the matter the other way round 
and said that only the sage was king or capable of being king; 
the words ‘ruler’ and ‘king’ are properly applied not to him who 
exercises authority over many, but to him who has the science of 
ruling. Equally, only the wise man can really be a lawgiver or an 
educator or exercise any other function of what used to be called 
‘political skill’.? Put thus, the notion is no longer paradoxical, but an 
appeal for a higher standard of government, which had both the 
backing of Plato andan acceptable meaning for the man in thestreet. 

There was, however, an air of make-believe about much of 
Stoic political thought with its non-existent sage and its fictitious 
fraternity; the Epicureans were more realistic. Their master Epi- 
curus had the same general aim as Zeno—to find a way of making 
human life more tolerable, and like Stoicism his creed appealed 
chiefly to the upper classes. But Epicurus diagnosed the malady 
differently and his suggested cure, based on the physics and to 
some extent also on the ethics of Democritus (Chap. IV), is totally 
different from the Stoic. He believed that our greatest evils are 
fears—fear of death and fear of living in fear of death, fear of a 
next world, fear of unforeseen interventions just when things are 
going well. The old City State and its gods had helped to allay 
such fears and for Democritus happiness was bound up with the 
modus. In Epicurus’ day a city could but serve as a barrier against 
interference and so contribute to that absence of worry (drapa£ia) 
which all men desire. A city also helps us to make friends and for 
Epicurus friendship was one of life’s greatest blessings.’ In order 

1 e.g. Persaeus, sent about 277 B.c. to deputise for Zeno at the court of 
Antigonus II, who seems to have felt the need for a trained philosopher. 
If this Persaeus the Stoic, actively, if unsuccessfully, employed by Macedon 
(émordrns at Corinth 244 B.c.), really wrote works On Kingship, On the 
Lacedaemonian Constitution and seven books Against the Laws of Plato 
(Diog. L. vir 36), we should take note of the fact and realise how little 
after all we really know about Stoic political theory or practice. 

2 Frr. m1 611, 617, 618 Chrysippus, cp. supra, Chap. IX (Plato and Xeno- 
phon) and further infra, Chap. XIV, init. Of course everything depended on 
how much or how little was implied in rov émordpevoy dpyew and what kind of 
knowledge. It meant much more for Plato and the Stoics than for Xenophon. 

3 On Epicurus on ¢:Aia, which was not for him a political notion as for 


some (supra, p. 58 n. 3), see A. J. Festugiére, Epicure et ses Dieux, 1946, ch. 11. 
On Lucretian developments see next chapter. 
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that it might serve even these limited purposes a city had to be 
able to secure peace within itself; its citizens must be law-abiding, 
agreeing with each other to refrain from wrong-doing; for ‘natural 
justice is a token of that which is expedient with a view to not 
inflicting and not receiving injury.” Justice is therefore ‘according 
to nature’, even though it differs from place to place and time to 
time, since, after all, men differ as to what is expedient. It is ex- 
pedient to be just and virtuous because otherwise a pleasant life 
is impossible and the greatest fruit of justice is drapagia.? On the 
other hand justice is not something on its own (xa@ éavrd), it is 
not good absolutely, but only relatively, in that it contributes to 
our happiness and makes civilised life possible. Injustice does not 
contribute to our happiness; the wrong-doer is always unhappy. 
But its badness is also only relative; ‘injustice is not an evil in 
itself? (K.4. 34). The ‘naturalness’ of justice is not contradicted 
by the notion of it as an agreement or compact not to do wrong 
or to suffer it.8 

Epicurus is in agreement with Heraclitus, Democritus and Pro- 
tagoras in distinguishing between the average run of men and a 
really intellectual élite, but he has left us no record of a social 
structure in which this arrangement could be achieved and main- 
tained. He knew that in the past the progress of civilisation had 
been helped forward by the active work of wise kings and rulers 
but, unless we misunderstand him through defective information, 
he regarded that work as completed. Certainly his answer to the 
Stoic question would be that the wise man will not engage in 
political life, since nothing is less likely to bring about that happy 


1 KA, 31=Diog. L. x 150. Whatever be the exact meaning of this 
cumbersome saying it is clear that when Seneca (Epist. 97, 15) said that 
Epicurus dicit nihil iustum esse natura, he was misunderstanding ovk #v te 
kal? éau7o Sixacootvn, K.A. 33; R. Philippson, /oc. cit. (See note af end of this 
chapter.) What Epicurus meant was that the duos of justice (K.4. 37) was 
in accordance with the ¢vors of man, though it was not part of 7a duouxd. 
It is natural for man to be just, because it is natural for him to want to be 
happy. 

2 Diogenes of Oenoanda (second century A.D.), Fr. tix 5 (William), cited 
by C. Diano in his Epicuri Ethica (1946), p. 60, Fr. 121; cp. K.4. 17. 

8 This too is developed by Lucretius; see next chapter. 

¢ That Lucretius, like a true Roman, gives no credit to kings but only to 
magistratus and leges (De Rerum Natura v 1136-1150) is acutely observed by 
A. Momigliano in Journ. Rom. Stud. xxx1, 1941, p. 157. Still less does he give 
credit to heroes like Heracles (v 22 ff.). 
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condition of ‘not being worried on account of people’ (@appeiy 
dn avOpumwv). The wise man will aim at a life of tranquil 
obscurity and leave public life and political activity to those who 
really find their happiness in it—if such there be. Epicurus knew 
about the ‘god among men’ theory (p. 220) but for him such an 
expression had nothing to do with virtue or political power; it 
only meant one who had attained freedom from all fear and worry.1 

Looking back over the political thought of the third century 
B.C. one cannot help being struck with its barrenness. This is of 
course due in part to the decline in the woAis and in part to the 
loss of contemporary writings on the subject. But it is also due to 
the refusal or inability to relate political thinking to the material 
conditions in which men lived. Epicurus and Chrysippus did their 
best to help men to face life cheerfully, but the men whom they 
helped were the few, who had sufficient education to understand 
their message and sufficient leisure for lessons in philosophy. 
They either ignored, or accepted as necessary for the maintenance 
of their social position, many social evils. These had assuredly not 
grown less since the previous century (see Chap. VII, znit.). Per- 
haps the conquests of Alexander had here and there brought some 
temporary relief to poverty; but if so, the improvement was short- 
lived and the number of those who were thereby enabled to ‘better 
themselves’ must have been small in comparison with those who 
remained below the poverty line or in slavery; and any increase 
in wealth would find its way into the hands of the few not the 
many. Certain it is that, as the third century drew to its close and 
the splendour of its literary and scientific achievement waned, the 
contrast between the ‘haves’ and the ‘have-nots’, between of 
duvaroi and of ddvvaro. became more manifest, the symptoms 
of mental and social malaise more conspicuous—constant fight- 
ing, infanticide and depopulation, malnutrition, fall in the value 
of money and in wage-rates, increased contempt of manual labour 
and, above all, shortage of food and the lack of any means of 
increasing its production. Intercommunication between the dif- 
ferent parts of the Hellenistic world, though easier than before 
Alexander, was still costly and difficult and transport still insuffi- 
ciently organised to make it possible for famine in one part to be 
quickly relieved from the surplus of another—at any rate not 

1 Epist. ut, Diog. L. x 135. For his followers, of course, it was Epicurus 
who was a god on earth. Cicero, Tusc. 1 48 and Lucretius frequently. 
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‘without heavy expenditure by some and fat profits to others. 
Lack of intercommunication would also be one of the reasons 
why rebellions of the oppressed classes were neither so frequent 
nor so vigorous as one might expect; they were also quickly 
suppressed and agreements existed between governments of one 
kind or another to assist each other in stamping out revolutionary 
movements. 

The economic conditions were not the same everywhere, but 
the general picture was one of discontent and smouldering revolt. 
‘Yet this, though it called forth many individual acts of helpful- 
ness and generosity, does not seem to have had any effect on the 
political thinking of educated people. Still dominated by fear of 
mass-revolution they could think of nothing but how it might be 
suppressed. The masses, divided always between free and slave, 
had no intellectual food. There was indeed a literature of dis- 
content but naturally little of it found its way into libraries and 
anthologies, the road to survival. We have, however, fragments 
on papyrus of the Cynic poet Cercidas, which cry aloud against 
the inequalities of wealth, and against the gods, who are reputed 
to have the power to prevent them, but do not. The longing for 
release from depression and poverty is seen in the ‘Utopias’ of 
Euhemerus, who imagined a three-class society in which priests 
were all-powerful, and of Iambulus, in whose scheme inequalities 
are so levelled out that all men have become equal even in ability 
and all share equally the products of labour, the constant fertility 
of the land ensuring that none need work too hard. But these 
needs and aspirations are not reflected in the political philosophy 
that we know of. Divorced from political conditions in a way 
which would have been unthinkable in the time of Solon, it went 
on its way. Even in the fourth century the political thought of 
Isocrates and Plato had borne some relation, however faulty, to 
the existing conditions. But now, as we pass from the third to 
the second century, we look in vain for any understanding of the 
plight of society. Neither the change from the older Stoics to 
Panaetius nor the sceptical phase at the Academy meant improved 
understanding of social problems and the Epicureans, though they 
might drive out superstitious terror, could devise no antidote to 
the fear of starvation. 

On the other hand there were some who, without having any 
teal interest in the lot of the oppressed classes and not basing 
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their action on any philosophical system, had or acquired political 
power and used it in attempts at reform. At Sparta! the abortive 
plans of Agis IV (243 B.c.) and the more successful efforts of 
Cleomenes III to re-distribute large landed estates and to enfran- 
chise helots were part of a plan to re-establish Spartan military 
power on the old Lycurgan model. But any proposal to divide 
up land (yijs dvaSacpuds) was sure to cause alarm among owners 
everywhere. The reputation of another Spartan king, Nabis, at 
the very end of the century was blackened into that of the worst 
possible tyrant? for similar reasons. Yet in the conflict between 
the Achaean league and the Romans in the next century it was 
not the wealthy who fought the invader to the last ditch, but 
the mob in Corinth and other cities, who were not finally defeated 
till 146 B.c. But the impact of Rome on Greek political thought 
belongs to our next chapter. 


1 On these ‘reforms’ see K. M. T. Chrimes, Ascient Sparta (1949), ch. 1 
2 The dual kingship had ended with Cleomenes III (0b. 219 B.c.). 


FURTHER NOTES AND REFERENCES 
CHAPTER XII 


Only the barest minimum of the changed and changing background 
could be indicated at the beginning and end of the above chapter. In 
addition to the more general histories consult F. W. Walbank, in J.H.S 
LXIv (1944), W. S. Ferguson, Hellenistic Athens (1911) and Greek 
Imperialism (1913) and W. W. Tarn, Hellenistic Civilisation (1927, 2nd 
ed. 1930). There is an abundant literature on Alexander culminating, 
as it were, in Tarn’s Alexander the Great (2 vols., 1948) in which 
Appendixes 24 and 25 are especially relevant. The constitutional posi- 
tion, if any, of the various cities is a complicated question: see, in 
addition to the above-mentioned works, A. H. M. Jones, The Greek 
City from Alexander to Justinian (1940) and the literature there cited. 
Equally complicated and variable were the leagues and federations. 
See by way of example the two inscriptions referred to in the Addi- 
tional Note below. Two composite works, quite different from each 
other, must both be mentioned—The Hellenistic Age (four lectures, 
Cambridge, 1923) and The Greek Political Experience (Stadies in honor 
of W. K. Prentice, Princeton, 1941) especially Nos. VII to XII. 
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Tue Cynics. The place of Diogenes and the Cynics in relation to 
Antisthenes (Chap. VII, fiz.) and to the development of post-Socratic 
morality is extremely difficult to determine in the absence of written 
works and the presence of nothing but anecdotes and sayings. The 
view is here taken that Diogenes, not Antisthenes, was the first real 
Kuvixos (Schwartz, Charakterkipfe II (1909), ch. 1; D. R. Dudley, 
History of Cynicism (1937) ). This has meant, rightly or wrongly, (1) 
associating the idea of zdvos and the hard-working king, the servant 
of his people, the new Heracles, so to speak, with Prodicus and Antis- 
thenes, not with Diogenes or Crates, and (2) the rejection of any Cynic 
monatchy. The exact opposite is the view of R. Héistad, Cynic Hero 
and Cynic King (Uppsala, 1948) in which even the writings of Dio 
Chrysostom ate seriously taken as evidence for Diogenes. The frag- 
ments of Diogenes and Crates are in Mullach, Frag. Philosoph. Gr. 11, 
PP. 295-341 (mM). 

Piatonica. The works referred to are in the fifth volume of Plato 
(O.C.T.). The Minos, being regarded by Burnet as genuine, is in the 
first half of the volume. 

The Rhetorica ad Alexandrum or Téyvyn of Anaximenes with its Pre- 
face is in the first volume of Spengel, Rhetores Graeci, to the pages of 
which the numbers in the text refer. P. Wendland, ‘Die Schriftstellerei 
des Anaximenes’ in Hermes xxx1x (1904), pp. 419-443 and 499-542, 
ascribes various writings to A. and even supposes that the Preface too 
was written by him, being afterwards remodelled and brought ‘up to 
date’ by another. 

THeEopurastus. The lost works are known only indirectly. Cicero 
(de Finibus v 11) writes: ‘Omnium fere civitatum non Graeciae solum, 
sed etiam barbariae ab Aristotele mores, instituta, disciplinas, a Theo- 
phrasto leges etiam cognovimus. Cumque uterque eorum docuisset, 
qualem in re publica principem esse conveniret, pluribus praeterea 
conscripsisset, qui optimus esset rei publicae status, hoc amplius Theo- 
phrastus: quae essent in re publica rerum inclinationes et momenta 
temporum, quibus esset moderandum, utcunque res postularet.’ 

The last words clearly point to the zpos rods Katpods (p. 248 above) 
and to a work of practical utility; but it was Dicaearchus rather than 
Theophrastus who had the name of being practical (Cic. ad Ait. 11 16, 3). 

DIcaEARCHUuS. The fragments (w) are cited after F. Wehrli, Die 
Schule des Aristoteles 1 (1944; this series does not include Theophrastus), 
where the passages in Cicero and other testimonia are collected and 
annotated. Fragments also in Miller, Frag. Hist. Gr. 11, 225. 

DEMETRIUS OF PHALERUM. A good account in Ferguson’s He/lenistic 
Athens, pp. 38-65. The writer of the article in Pauly-Wissowa (R.E. 
Iv 2 nt. 85 col. 2817), followed by Ferguson, neglects the Platonic and 
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magnifies the Aristotelian influence. For a list of titles of his writ- 
ings see Diog. L. v 80-81. Fragments in Miller 11 362, Jacoby F. Gr. 
Hist. 11 nr. 228, p. 956, and F. Wehrli, Die Schule des Aristoteles 1v 
(1949). 

Tee OLDER Sroa. The Fragments of Zeno and Cleanthes were edited 
with a commentary by A. C. Pearson. But the references in the text, 
being chiefly to Zeno and Chrysippus, are to the volumes and frag- 
ments as numbered in H. von Arnim: Stoitorum Veterum Fragmenta 
(three vols. 1903-1905, with Vol. rv Index by M. Adler, 1924). These 
fragments are numerous, but repetitive and often paraphrases rather 
than fragments proper. The anti-Stoic writings of Plutarch, so far as 
they have survived (M. Pohlenz, Hermes txxtv 1939, and F. H. Sand- 
bach, Class. Quart. XXXIV, 1940) are an important source. Plutarch was 
equally opposed to the strictness of the Porch and the hedonism of the 
Garden. 

Epicurus. Three letters, forty ‘standard maxims’ (Kvpiac Adgar), 
his will and various traditions are preserved in the tenth book of 
Diogenes Laertius. These and other Epscurea with commentary in 
Cyril Bailey, Epicurus : the extant remains (1926). On the Epicurean.view 
of Justice C. Bailey (Greek Atomists and Epicurus (1928) pp. 510-515) 
is unfair to Epicurus, leaving the impression that justice was almost 
an evil to be avoided, unless it yielded some advantage. Far better, 
even if a little overstated, is R. Philippson’s article ‘Die Rechtsphilo- 
sophie der Epikureer’ in Arch fiir Geschichte der Philosophie N.F. 
XXXII, 1910, pp. 288-337, also pp. 433-446. 

CERCIDAS. Powell and Barber, New Chapters in Greek Literature 
(1921) pp. 5-7 and the second Meliamb in A. D. Knox (Loeb 
Library along with Herodes and Edmonds’ Theophrastus, Characters, 
1929). 

ae ae Diod. Sic. v 41-46 (Jacoby, F. Gr. Hist. 1, p. 302). 

IAMBULUS. Diod. Sic. 11 55-60. The writer had ransacked a wealth 
of legend, travellers’ tales and philosophical speculations. The inhabi- 
tants of his Islands of the Sun have double tongues for carrying on 
two simultaneous conversations, they use cotton and rice (?) and in 
writing use a script like the Indian Nagari; yet they also rear children 
communally as Plato advocated for the Guardians in the Republic. 


ADDITIONAL Nore to CHAPTER XII 


As we have had occasion to remark already, Greek political philo- 
sophers appear to have given little consideration to leagues or to the 
relations of cities to each other and to other powers. It may not there- 
fore be out of place to append here, merely by way of sample, a brief 
account first of a /eague and second of a city-constitution in relation to a 
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ruling monarch. Both belong to the last quarter of the fourth century 
B.C., to a period when the kingdoms of the Successors were still taking 
shape, and each is attested by an inscription of fulness and interest. 
It is irrelevant to our purpose that neither of these two constitutional 
arrangements had a long existence in practice. We can but observe, 
in the absence of any general discussion of the problems, how on 
particular occasions they were faced by Demetrius Poliorcetes and 
Ptolemy Soter. 


THE PAN-HELLENIC LEAGUE OF DEMETRIUS THE BESIEGER, 
303-302 B.C. 


(The numbers refer to the lines of an inscription from Epidaurus, 
Suppl. Epigr. Gr., 1925, 1 75; W. W. Tarn in J.H.S. xii, 1922, 
pp. 198-206, M. Cary in C.Q. xvii, 1923, pp. 137-148, and J. A. O. 
Larsen in Class. Philol. xx, 1925, p. 315 ff. and xx, 1926, p. 52 ff. 
Other references in Cary.) 

This was an attempt by Demetrius to follow up the Pan-Hellenic ideas 
of Isocrates, Philip and Alexander and unite most of the cities and 
€6vn of Greece into a xowov. The controlling power was vested in a 
ovvedptov or council composed of representatives of the member states. 
These men enjoyed extended diplomatic protection (6-11) and in nor- 
mal times their attendance at meetings of the council would be required 
only about six times in four years; the meetings were arranged to 
coincide with the great athletic festivals (11-14). In war (and at the 
time Demetrius was disputing the Macedonian monarchy with Cas- 
sander) meetings might be summoned, if thought desirable, by the 
chairmen (zpdedpor) and the king or a representative appointed by the 
kings. (The plural points to Demetrius and his father Antigonus. 
Larsen p. 315). Hardly less important than the power to have meetings 
summoned was (and is) the right to choose a place of meeting. Philip’s 
league had met at Corinth. Here the idea of holding meetings at the 
same time and place as the Games both solved the problem of venue 
and fixed the time of sorma/ meetings (14-18). The most striking feature 
of the constitution is that the decisions of the council are binding on 
all member-states and that the latter have no right to call in question 
the acts of their accredited representatives, no right ed@dvas AapBavew 
on their return home. (The discovery that effective inter-state co-oper- 
ation demands some sacrifice of national autonomy was made long 
ago) (18-21). The chairmanship of a meeting was of course a position 
of power and was subject to rules of procedure. Five zpdedpou were 
selected by lot and could on occasion act together as a committee with 
the king (see above). The chairman for the day was presumably also 
chosen by lot. It was not allowed to have two of the five zpdeSpot 
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chosen from the same city or €@vos! (21-23). The duties and responsi- 
bilities of a chairman are described and a quorum of one half is laid 
down. In the matter of getting subjects put on the agenda the league of 
Demetrius was generous. Written notice of motion from a member 
seems to be all that was required (28-32). The arrangements about 
taxation or subscriptions payable by members are obscure, as are also 
the powers of the king in relation to the council and various other 
matters. 


A CONSTITUTION FOR CYRENE 


The text of the inscription here utilised will be found with com- 
mentary by M. Cary in J.H.S. xxvii, 1928, pp. 222-238, and, with a 
more complete text and some different restorations, by F. Taeger in 
Hermes LXV, 1929, pp. 432-457. Many matters of interpretation remain 
uncertain, in particular whether the constitution was first drawn up 
by Cyreneans and submitted to Ptolemy for approval, or emanated 
first from Ptolemy, or was the result of negotiation. Ptolemy Soter 
does not call himself king, so the document is earlier than 306 B.c. 
when he assumed that title. Cary dates it 322-321 B.c. Certainly the 
wars of the successors were not over and the constitution, like that 
of Demetrius’ league, contains special provisions for a time of war. 

Cyrene and its accompanying territory, as defined in the document, 
are all included in making up the citizen body. This gives a numerous 
membership and Ptolemy could add to their number (3-5). But effective 
citizenship was confined to 10,000 persons forming the zoAirevpa, 
they alone being in a position roAureveoPa. 

To qualify for membership it was necessary to be over thirty years 
of age and to possess a certain amount of real property, wife’s property 
counting towards the amount. The qualification was 20 minae of 
Alexandria (2000 drachmae). The figure is low, like that of Aristotle’s 
moderate polity. But the timocratic character of the régime is clear 
and the assessors (Tipznrfpes) in charge of citizen-lists were appointed 
by the elders (see below), who in turn were appointed by Ptolemy. 
(Wherever property is the basis of citizenship, assessors have much 
power. Cp. Aristotle, Po/. v 1308 a 35ff.) It is noteworthy too that cer- 
tain persons are by the nature of their work ineligible for the poli- 
teuma, e.g. state-physicians, athletic trainers, teachers of riding and 
the use of arms. Such measures, says Taeger (p. 443), are quite under- 
standable in a land dominated by land-ownership and big business. 

1 This shows (1) that there must in some cases have been mote than one 
representative per member-state and (2) that member-states were not always 
city-states but might be évy—groups of villages or towns. Aristotle (Po/. 
lI 1285 b 32) had recognised the possibility of an évos as a political unit 
under a monarch. 
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The Council or BovAy resembles the Athenian only in name and 
number (500 members). The members of it must be over fifty or at 
any tate over forty years of age; they hold office for two years, being 
elected by lot, but only a part of the council would go out of office 
at one time (17-20). There is no general assembly of any body larger 
than the ten thousand; and even the council is not so powerful as the 
gerousia, a body of 101 elders appointed in the first instance by Ptolemy 
for life (21). These were relieved of certain executive offices, but they 
had judicial and religious functions and their life-membership of a 
kind of standing-committee of the council meant that they had much 
power, so long as they did not run counter to Ptolemy. The most 
influential political office appears to be the orparnyia, which was not, 
of course, purely military. Little is said of the nine vouopvAakes and 
the five ephors. Not mentioned in the body of the text, but in a muti- 
lated list of names of office-holders at the end are vouobérat. Pre- 
sumably their powers to make laws were limited to matters not pro- 
vided for in Ptolemy’s constitution (27-34). It is clear from one line 
(36) that the new constitution with a zoAtrevpa of 10,000 replaces 
an older and much more narrowly oligarchic one with only one thou- 
sand. Cary sums up the character of this didypaypa (39) as a ‘fair 
compromise between oligarchy and democracy’ and thinks that it 
‘accurately reflects the see-saw of contending parties out of which it 
arose’. We may perhaps see in it evidence, if not for the direct influence 
of Aristotle’s middle polity, at any rate for the fact that his Politics 
was by no means out of date when he died, as is commonly asserted. 
City-constitutions still mattered a very great deal to Greek city-states, 
even though the power of a monarch was always there too. 
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GREEK POLITICAL THOUGHT 
AT ROME 


a leading city of the Achaean League. He died some eighty 

years later. His life thus covered the period when the 
Romans, having subdued Hannibal, were extending their power 
eastwards and reducing to subjection Greece, Macedonia and Asia 
Minor. He belonged, like Plato, to a well-to-do family with strong 
political connections; but for him history, not philosophy, was 
the proper study for a future ruler. Like his father, Polybius played 
a big part in the affairs of the Achaean League and he was in some 
parts of his work writing history in which he himself had acted 
—a fact of which he is proudly conscious. After their victories of 
168 B.C. the Romans removed a thousand of the leading men from 
Greece to Rome and kept them there for nearly seventeen years. 
Polybius was inevitably one of these, but he fared better than 
most. He made friends with Scipio Aemilianus, then a mere boy, 
and, as he watched his career, came to see in him the perfect ideal 
of a Roman. Through constant intercourse with leading Romans 
he learned much of their way of life and thought. He was thus 
doubly well equipped to write the history which he then planned. 
He was not, however, primarily a political thinker, but a prac- 
tical politician, who took to writing history, first, for the usual 
reason that the reading of it would be useful to politicians; second, 
because the times in which he lived offered a unique subject and 
a unique opportunity—universal history at a time when it was 
just becoming possible to write it. ‘For who among men is so 
worthless or lazy as not to want to know how, and by subjection 
to what kind of zoA:teia, the whole world came under Roman 
dominion in less than 53 years?” [219-167 B.c.] (1 1 (5)). Yet it 
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was no part of his view of history to judge actions by their success 
or failure; he was not prepared to say that Roman expansion was 
justified by its success: “Conclusions drawn simply and solely from 
the events of a struggle are not final verdicts (adroreAeis) as 
regards either victors or vanquished’ (111 4). Certainly no one 
could complain of Polybius that he failed to relate his thinking to 
the world in which he lived; but it was for him a world of war 
and politics and great men, not a social structure undergoing an 
immense strain.! All that he saw, or what he saw most clearly, 
was that the Roman State had performed remarkable feats of 
conquest and endurance; and, like any true Greek, he said to 
himself that it must therefore be a remarkably fine zoAtreia. How 
does it work ? Has it stability ? How does it compare with others ? 

In his examination of other constitutions Polybius, looking 
for some degree of permanence, decides (v1 43) to exclude both 
Athens and Thebes, which had their brilliant periods, but could 
not last. Crete, too, though it won praises from earlier writers, 
he will not admit to be comparable or even similar to Sparta. He 
disregards also imaginary constitutions such as Plato’s Republic. 
To admit such into a competition for the Best State would be like 
entering a Statue for a race; we must see our models working 
(v1 47). So we find him looking, as so many others had done, at 
Sparta, not, of course, contemporary Sparta,” but at the so-called 
constitution of Lycurgus—a conception now more than ever 
loaded up with a mixture of legend and theory. On its internal 
side it appeared, as it appeared also to Dicaearchus,’ to offer a 
stable and balanced constitution of kings, elders and people, 
capable of working well, so long as the aim of the State is to 
maintain its independence and preserve its property.‘ ‘But if any 

1 Although he was well aware, for example, of the decline in population 
(xxxvi 17 (5) ). 

2 The reforms (alluded to in Chap. XII ad fin.) of Agis IV and Cleomenes 
III professed to be a restoring of the Lycurgan system and to some extent 


they were, but not so the work of Nabis (0d. 192 8.c.), the bitter opponent 
of the land-owning few. 

3 Polybius does not refer to him (sapra, p. 251 n. 2). 

* Because a// the Spartiatae were property-owners, unlike the Roman 
populus—a flaw in the comparison which P. does not notice. This is a view 
of the function of the state which property-owners naturally supported: 
Hanc enim ob causam, ut sua tenerentur, res publicae civitatesque consti- 
tutae sunt. Panaetius or Cicero, de Offic. 11 73; cp. Polybius’ words mpos ra 
ogérepa BeBaiws ScadudAdrrev. 
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has greater ambitions than these, deeming it a finer and more 
magnificent achievement not merely to lead, but to subdue and 
control other nations, so that all look to him and bow at his 
command, then it must be allowed that the constitution of the 
Lacedaemonians is inadequate and inferior to that of the Romans. 
The facts of themselves are sufficient to prove the greater strength 
of the Roman system’ (v1 50). 

Polybius gives a detailed description of the Roman constitution 
at the time of the Second Punic War, especially of its military 
organisation; the success of the Roman expansion depended so 
much on it and it was all part of the Roman zodreta. So too was 
their religion; and Polybius remarks with favour how skilfully 
the Roman authorities used superstitious beliefs to terrify, and 
religious ceremonial to impress, the common people (v1 56). We 
need not here describe the Roman constitution, for which Poly- 
bius’ account is a major source; what we have to note is his way 
of giving it, as it were, a theoretical justification as a mixed con- 
stitution: “Now, as I have already remarked, there were three 
effective parts of the constitution; all these had been so fairly and 
properly put together severally and so administered by the Romans 
that no one even of those who lived under it could say for certain 
whether the whole system was aristocratic, democratic or mon- 
archic. And this was a very natural impression to get; for when- 
ever we fix our attention on the powers of the consuls, it appears 
to have been thoroughly monarchical and royal; when on those 
of the Senate, it was aristocratic; and if we consider the powers 
of the many, certainly democratic.’! 

If Polybius had left the matter there, he would be remembered 
in political thought as a distant follower of Dicaearchus, an 
admirer of the Roman constitution, and little more, not very 
penetrating and not original. But he has another theory to put 
forward? and into it he must fit the Roman constitution. It is a 


1 vi 11 (11-12). The last sentence closely resembles Plato, Laws 712 pb, 
which passage, it was suggested above (p. 251), was taken over by Dicae- 
archus. 

2 Why he does so it is hard to say. Events after 168 may have caused him 
to revise his estimate of Rome and its chances of future stability. But it did 
not require a cyclic or any other theory to enable him to reach the conclusion 
that nothing can go on forever (v1 57). On the questions both of Polybius’ 
thought and of literary history here involved see F. W. Walbank in Céass. 
Quart. XXXVI1_ 1943, pp. 73-89. 
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theory which has its roots not in practical politics but in books. 
Polybius was not a learned man, but he was well-educated. He 
knew something of the great political literature of his country, 
much more of Plato than of Aristotle. The phraseology of the 
Porch and the Garden had crept into his (and other people’s) 
vocabulary, but he betrays no real knowledge of Stoic doctrine 
and it would be a mistake to attach a label to him! or to expect 
much philosophy from him. However, his ‘constitutional cycle’ 
is part of Greek Political Thought and we must now examine it. 

He assumes that history develops in such an orderly way that 
if the past is known, the future may be inferred (v1 3). This can 
be confidently applied to Greek states; but to the Roman, whose 
past is not so clearly known and which is a complicated affair, it 
is not so easy. When constitutions are not mixed, they fall into 
three classes, in each of which there is a good and a bad variety— 
a revival of the old six-fold classification in which kingship is 
distinguished from tyranny (yovapyia), aristocracy from oligarchy 
and democracy from mob-rule (dyAoxparia). The characteristics 
of a good democracy are: respect for gods, parents and the laws, 
and adherence to the majority principle, these being absent from. 
‘ochlocracy’. This is very much the traditional idea of democracy, 
as for example in Isocrates, and not the ‘modern’ or second- 
century application of the word. For, when writing the history, 
Polybius conceives of dypoxparia as being (1) opposed to mon- 
archy, that is to the Macedonian or other kings as they were in 
his day*, and (2) participating in a federal principle upon which 
leagues were built.3 But for the moment he forgets contemporary 
politics and proceeds to construct a cycle of constitutional changes 

1H, J. Edwards (Introd. to Paton’s (Loeb) edition, Vol. 1, p. xiii) calls 
him a Stoic and F, W. Walbank, following others whom he mentions, calls 
the cyclic theory Stoic (4s. cit., pp. 85 and 88). Wilamowitz (Der Glaube der 
Hellenen 11 394, 1932) and E. Schwartz (Charakterkopfe 1 75) agree with the 
above view. E. Kornemann, ‘Zum Staatsrecht des Polybius’, Philo/ogus LXxxVI, 
1931, on the meagre strength of Polybius’ acquaintance with Panaetius 
(Cicero, de Re Pub. 1 34), builds a theory of a revision of the sixth book 
under Panaetian influence. 

2 F. W. Walbank, Philip V of Macedon (1940), p. 225, n. 1. 

3 In xxxI 2 (12) he uses in this connection the phrase Sypoxparixy xal 
auvedpiaky modtreia in which expression Snyoxparixy means ‘not subject to a 
king’ and ovvedpiaxy perhaps ‘representative’. So J. A. O. Larsen, ‘Repre- 
sentation and Democracy in Hellenistic Federalism’. Classical Philology xu, 
1945, pp. 65-97. But as Professor Walbank, writing of pévapyos, says, ‘to 
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as follows: First, monarchy, because it comes ‘naturally and not 
artificially’; but real kingship can only arise out of it by a process 
of ‘construction and reform’. It degenerates into tyranny,! the 
abolition of which is followed by aristocracy. This degenerates 
into oligarchy, and the unjust rule of the oligarchs provokes the 
people to set up a democracy. But it too degenerates into lawless- 
ness and ‘ochlocracy’ results. 

That all this is superficially like the changes described in the 
eighth book of the Republic Polybius is well aware,? but he wishes 
to make the theory easier for modern readers, to relate it to the 
actual history of man, to make it truly cyclical, so that the process 
may begin again, and to apply it to the Roman constitution. He 
accordingly, like Protagoras, Plato, Epicurus and others describes 
the origin and development of political life—It began with the 
rule of the strongest, who was sole ruler in virtue of his physical 
strength. Gradually this improves into a true kingship; ideas of 
justice and virtue, without which living together would be im- 
possible, take root. For man is distinguished from other animals 
by the possession of the faculty of reason (Aoy:opids)® and he can 
see that certain duties are incumbent upon him in relation to his 
family and his fellows generally. It thus becomes expedient (cup- 
dépov) for him to be virtuous and just; society is based not on 
force or passion (@vpés), but on reason. When, however, a king 
seeks to raise himself above his fellow-men too much and to insist 
that his word is law, the best people rise up and depose him; and 
so aristocracy comes into being. They at first rule with paternal 
wisdom, but power and rank go to their heads too. They meet 
with the same end as a tyrant, and the people themselves set up a 
democracy. This works well while those are alive who remember 
the revolution which gave them freedom and equality. But in a 
generation or two the wealthier folk claim privilege instead of 


demand complete consistency in Polybius’ use of technical language is to 
invite disappointment’, Class. Ouart, xxxvil, 1943, p. 79. 

1 There are thus three types of one-man rule, not two only; the cyclic 
theory and the six-fold theory do not match. 

2 He refers (v15 (1)) to ‘Plato and others’. In what follows about floodsand 
famines and the recurrent efforts of the human race he is not drawing on Laws 
111, which perhaps he had not read, but on historical traditions based on facts. 

3 The Epicurean wise man, no less than the Stoic, sought to follow reason, 
K.4. 16 (D.L. X.144) and D.L. X.117. ‘Duties’ (ra xa6ijxovra) and Ouyds are 
predominantly Stoic expressions, 76 cupdépov rather Epicurean. 
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equality; in order to gain power they use bribery and so corrupt 
the masses that democracy gives way to rule of violence.1 The 
rich are slain or exiled, their lands divided up,? all under the 
leadership of some bold and skilful champion. Things go from 
bad to worse and the mob ‘again reduced to an uncivilised state 
(azroreOnpiwpevov) finds a master and ydvapyos’ and the process 
begins again. 

This cyclic development (zroAtretv dvaxvKAwots) is, we ate re- 
peatedly assured, part of the order of nature. This must mean two 
things, first that we can do nothing to stop or alter it and therefore 
a mixed constitution is an impossibility; second, that the Roman 
Constitution, as its past has been according to nature, xara dvow, 
so its future will be also. We are not told at precisely what point 
in the cycle the Roman State stood at that time, or how such a 
well-mixed affair could be included at all. It had certainly not yet 
reached its destined mob-rule, and had long since passed king- 
ship. The task of writing history so as to accord with a particular 
theory requires a mind more subtle and less honest than that of 
Polybius, who ends this not very happy excursion into political 
philosophy as follows (v1 57): ‘It hardly requires to be proved 
that all things are subject to change and decay; the inevitable 
processes of nature are enough to convince us on that point. 
Now there are two causes by which every kind of constitution 
may be brought to destruction—one external, the other arising 
within. There is no regular method of investigating the external 
causes, but there is of the internal.’ [The method is to apply the 
theory of dvaxvdxAwors.] According to this the future is: ‘When- 
ever a State, having come safely through many great dangers, 
then reaches pre-eminence and unchallenged mastery, the result 
is that as prosperity becomes more and mote ingrained in it, men 
live more expensively and vie with each other over office and 
other privileges more than they need.’ But the greed and love of 
power of the rich do not of themselves produce revolution. The 
responsibility will rest with the people, partly because of their 


1 yeipoxparia is used here, not éyAoxparia, but it is only the use of part for 
the whole. Riots and violence are a feature of mob-rule. Polybius is here 
(v1 9, fin.) again being ‘bookish’ in his words, consciously or not recalling 
even Hesiod (W.D. 262, Swpogdyor and [169] xetpodixar). 

2 yijs dvadacuot; cp. Plato, Repub. vit 566, xpedv te dmoxonas Kai yijs 
dvadaouzdv—the constant fears of property-owners and hopes of the property- 
less. Plutarch, Dion 37. 
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hostility to the over-great and partly because they are themselves 
being courted by the ambitious and feel that power is in their 
own hands. When that stage is reached the [Roman] people ‘will 
no longer be content to obey their betters or even attain equality 
with them, but will want everything for themselves. When this 
happens, their woAvreta will acquire that name which sounds so 
well—Freedom and Democracy—but which is really the worst 
possible—Mob-rule.’ 

About fifteen or twenty years junior to Polybius was the Stoic 
philosopher, or heretic, Panaetius. He too had connections with 
Rome, arising out of the dealings between his native Rhodes and 
the new imperial power; and he too lived for a time, what time 
is unknown, in the circle of Scipio Aemilianus (Fr. 119).? Later 
he lived at Athens where he became head of the Stoa. If he did 
not die in 109 3.c., he then retired from this post. He toned down 
the harshness and strictness of Stoic doctrine and did not hesitate 
to follow the lead of the Peripatetics and especially of Plato, where 
he believed them to be right. So he came to be called the founder 
of a new or Middle Stoa. Whatever the stricter Stoics may have 
said at the time about his rejection of divination and of the doc- 
trine that only virtue is needed for happiness, his rationalising 
reforms actually strengthened the school against the attacks of 
Carneades and the other Academic Sceptics. Certainly he contri- 
buted greatly to the spread of Stoicism, which he made more 
acceptable to educated Romans: not that he was trying to fit it 
to Roman ways, rather he was making it more thoroughly Greek,? 
recapturing something of the philosophical outlook of the fifth 
century. The wise man of the older Stoa was not expected and 
often not encouraged to be woAurixds, and when in the dialogue 
De Legibus Cicero refers to Stoic work de magistratibus, his inter- 
locutor is made to express surprise: ‘Do you mean to say that such 
matters were also dealt with by the Stoics >’ ‘Well, no, not exactly, 
except by him whom I have just mentioned and later by a great 
and supremely learned man—Panaetius. For the Stoics, while dis- 


1 So Wilamowitz, Der Glaube der Hellenen 11 398, but M. Pohlenz, Die Stoa 
(1948) 1 239 denies. 

2 For the numbering of the ‘fragments’ see note at the end of the chapter. 

3 Pohlenz, op. cit., p. 207, ‘Seine Weltanschauung ist nichts anderes als 
die Hellenisierung der Stoa’. But the process was not so much a rescue from 
an alleged Semitic outlook of Zeno, which Pohlenzexaggerates (Antikes Fihrer- 
tum (1934), p. 128), but rather a revival as suggested above. 
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coursing very cleverly about the res publica in theory, did not do 
so in relation to the needs of the people and the citizens’ (48). 
Panaetius was practical and utilitarian in outlook and had a clear 
conception of the social good. 

The historical basis of his political theory was two-fold, being 
on the one hand the tradition that great and good men laid the 
foundations of human civilisation, and on the other that in that 
process of civilisation the polis played a secondary, but by no 
means negligible part—In the remote past the foundations of 
justice, and subsequently of law, had been laid by rulers of noble 
character, by bene morati reges, who championed the oppressed 
(120). Other great men, for example Themistocles, Pericles and 
Alexander, had done their work only because of the steady loyalty 
of their people (117). The welfare of the whole people should 
therefore be aimed at and their co-operation secured. Panaetius 
did not believe in the complete equality of men but, like others 
of the well-to-do classes, in the moral superiority of ‘the better 
sort’; and Cicero was doing him no injustice when he bracketed 
him with Polybius as an admirer of the old Roman constitution 
(119). But the moral superiority of the Panaetian wise man differs 
greatly from the Stoic sage of Zeno and Chrysippus. Not only 
does he share with all men the natural feelings of love and loyalty, 
companionship and curiosity, but he is not above ambition. He 
may well have an urge to become a leader, an appetitio quaedam 
principatus (98). Such a feeling is not to be condemned, if it goes 
along with moral superiority, a sense of fitness and a feeling for 
beauty. This is the new Stoic sage of Panaetius, partly modelled 
on Scipio Aemilianus, the ideal Roman of Polybius. But Scipio 
was no Stoic and his famous hamanitas was largely a piece of 
idealisation ; the Senatorial party needed a hero to set over against 
the memory of Tiberius and Caius Gracchus. 

The older Stoics had rejected the wédis. Panaetius re-instated 
it, but only in a secondary place. There were some obvious 
reasons for its re-instatement: the cosmopolis as a single unit 
appeared untealisable and unworkable, and separate states were 
not necessarily incompatible with a communis totius generis hominum 
conciliatio.| The historical basis of the wdAcs was also valid; it had 


1 Cicero, de Off. 1 149, not included by van Straaten. Note that world- 
unity is here an affair of human beings, not the divine cosmos. See E. Elorduy, 
Die Sozialphilosophie der Stoa (1936), p. 217 (Philologus, Supptbd. xxviii 3). 
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answeted the human need for being together and it had later 
undertaken the duty of protecting property (118). These functions 
it could still perform and it could not therefore be regarded either 
as a useless encumbrance or as contrary to nature. But Panaetius 
did not go so far as to make the zoAs the final arbiter of right 
and wrong. For him, as for the older Stoics, standards of justice 
depended on Reason and Nature, on Adyos and duais. But he 
gave to these words a different interpretation; he brought them 
back from heaven to earth and rendered the whole idea of duty 
no longer cosmic and intangible, but immediately intelligible to 
Greek and Roman alike. For him ‘to live according to nature’ 
meant simply ‘to live according to the resources which nature 
has given us”! (96). This provided a very much broader and freer 
answet to the question, How shall a man live? and allowed him 
to include health and strength and even a feeling for beauty in 
nature and in works of art among those things which make for 
the good life. So, except that he did not concern himself much 
whether life was to be lived in a wé\us or not, Panaetius comes 
nearer to Aristotle than to Chrysippus in his ideas of the good 
man and the good life. 

The most notable contemporary of Panaetius was Carneades, 
head of the Academy, now greatly changed since Plato’s day and 
strongly sceptical in outlook. We have no written remains and 
most of his work lay outside the political field. It was Carneades 
who shocked public opinion at Rome by following up a lecture 
on justice with a rebuttal of all the arguments which he had used 
in its favour (9).? It followed from this demonstration of impar- 
tiality that the Stoic doctrine of ius naturale was false and the 
source of justice was not to be found either in God or in Uni- 
versal Nature, as Chrysippus had said. The only natural standard 
of conduct was self-interest. “Either, therefore, justice is nothing, 
or if it be something, it is the greatest folly, since it seeks the 
advantage of others and so injures itself’ (21). We have heard all 
this, one might say, before, for example from Thrasymachus; and 
we have heard too of the theory of the State as a compact, a 
pactio inter populum et potentes, so that justice must have originated 
‘not in nature, not even in the desire for it, but in weakness’ (23). 
Thus here again (cp. p. 75) Machipolitik is trying to find an explan- 

1 xara Tas Sedopevas uty tro ris Picews adoppds. 
2 The numbers refer to the sections in Cicero, de Re Pub, 111. 
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ation of justice in two different directions, uncertain whether its 
origin lies in the desire of the strong for power or of the weak 
for safety. Carneades does not attempt to reverse the accepted 
meaning of justice so as to replace it by the ‘right of the stronger’, 
but he shows that the exercise of power within States and still 
more between one State and another, is always to a greater or less 
degree unjust. The Romans, if they wished to act justly, would 
have to return to their old owners all the possessions which they 
had won and go back to living in hovels in misery and want (21). 
But if they do not act justly in building themselves an empire, 
they act very prudently and sensibly (28). For how can it be any- 
thing but beneficial to a State to acquire territory, enrich its 
treasury and moreover be praised to the skies for doing it? (22). 
In our personal dealings, if we want to secure the profits of dis- 
honesty, we must practise concealment; but we openly put up 
monuments to anyone of whom it might be said fines imperii pro- 
pagavit, though we know well that he could only have extended 
Roman dominion by depriving others (24). So long then as there 
is no concordia throughout the world, but separate states, so long 
will one nation’s profit be another’s loss.— Not since the Athenians 
at Melos (Chap. VI) have we seen the basis of imperialism so dis- 
cussed. Carneades was not condemning the Roman empire; he 
was simply pointing out that it had no ethical basis and this 
stimulated others to try and find one. 

They found it, or perhaps we may say Posidonius found it,} in 
Plato. For this Stoic philosopher, historian and ethnologist, was 
among those who admired the Roman character and approved of 
Roman dominion. The right of the stronger, where his strength 
is in superior wisdom, intelligence and justice, was not what 
Thrasymachus meant; but Plato constantly re-affirmed it in that 
sense and Posidonius followed.? It could easily be made to fit the 
Stoic sage, who, accordingly, now appears before us in a dress 
designed to outshine and replace the nova et nimis callida sapientia® 
of a Carneades. The wise man of Posidonius is not he who is 

1 W. Nestle, Griechische Weltanschauung (1946), p. 156, in an article on 
Politik und Moral im Altertum reprinted from N. Job. K/. Alt., 1918, p. 225 ff. 

2 Seneca, Epist. go, 5. 

3 If Livy (xLi1 47, 9) is to be believed, the Senate in 170 B.c., even before 
the visits of the Greek philosophers, was divided into two camps over 
honestum and utile. F. W. Walbank in Journal of Roman Studies xxx1,1941, 
pp. 82-93. 
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clever enough to outwit those who stand in the way of Roman 
expansion, but he who is morally and intellectually superior, a 
Scipio, as Panaetius had said, or better still, that M. Marcellus 
who wept because he had caused the death of Archimedes and 
who was ‘the first to prove to the Greeks that the Romans had 
a sense of justice’ (Frr. 45, 46 M). But to discover Roman generals 
of high character and ability was not to disprove the thesis of 
Carneades that the Roman empire was built on greed and self- 
interest; and the sack of Corinth and the destruction of Carthage 
in 146 B.c. made it hard to maintain, as some did,! that Roman 
dominion was exercised for the benefit of subject peoples and 
therefore not unjust. It certainly does not appear that the efforts of 
Panaetius and Posidonius had any success in humanising Roman 
policy.? 

Of those who heard Posidonius lecture on history and philo- 
sophy the most famous is M. Tullius Cicero. To the Stoic ques- 
tion, Shall the sapiens take part in politics? he, orator and con- 
sular, could have but one answer. He could derive support (de 
Re Pub. 1 12) from the Seven Wise Men of antiquity, who were 
often practical statesmen and advisers. His outlook was thus partly 
that of a politician and partly that of a lawyer and only a very 
little that of'a philosopher. Still, he was more at home with poli- 
tical philosophers than with metaphysical, and his two works 
De Re Publica and De Legibus are partly about Rome and Roman 
law, but in a small measure they are also a part of the history of 
Greek thought. They are so chiefly as source-books; but that 
was not Cicero’s intention, for he was not writing a history of 
political thought. His purpose was that of the sixth book of 
Polybius, but in the reverse direction—to fit Greek political theory 
and Roman history and constitution into one frame. He was not 
any more successful than Polybius, because, though he was better 
read and more versatile, he too did not see how superficial was 
the resemblance between the mixtum genus of Dicaearchus and the 
Roman system of Magistrates, Senate and People. Cicero knew 
the Roman State from the inside: it was a vast military and judicial 
organisation with complicated social arrangements of tribes and 


1 Cicero, de Re Pub. ur 36. 

2 But see Mason Hammond, ‘Ancient Imperialism’ in Harvard Studies in 
Classical Philology uxvitt, 1948, p. 150 n. 88, where reff. are given to those 
who think they had. 
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families. It depended for its working not on what the Greeks 
called yéuor, but on such notions as imperium, consilium, auctoritas, 
notions not indeed foreign to Greek thought, but having little 
or nothing to do with constitutions of any type.1 Personal rule, 
personal influence, personal dependence of the lesser folk on the 
great—these were the things that counted in Roman political life. 
Hence Roman political thought expressed itself in such terms. 
Cicero did not need to have read Panaetius, still less to have had 
in mind anything remotely resembling the Principate, in order to 
coin the phrase moderator rei publicae to express his thoroughly 
Roman preference for a good and prudent leader. Nor did he 
really need to read Greek philosophy in order to find out the 
advantages, especially for those who had property, of concordia 
ordinum and the rule of the ‘best men’. But he found much in 
Greek political thought which matched well his views on Roman 
politics, and this made his task appear easier than it really was. 
While Polybius was trying to interpret the Roman system in terms 
of Greek philosophy, Cicero was trying to interpret Greek philo- 
sophy in terms of the Roman constitution and to show that the 
Roman Republic had not only a glorious history in fact, but a 
respectable ancestry in political theory. The ancestry was ficti- 
tious, but it explains why Cicero ransacked his library for extracts 
from Plato, Aristotle, Theophrastus, Dicaearchus, Panaetius, and 
embodied them in these books alongside copious citations from 
early Roman law. So when we find Scipio made to extol Monarchy, 
he is not thinking of the Roman kingship or indeed of any form 
of constitution. It is the personal authority of a man of character 
and influence, a combination of dpery and auctoritas. 

While Cicero was adapting the doctrines of the Middle Stoa to 
Roman ways of thinking, others were looking to the rival school 
of Epicurus. But Epicureanism had undergone no fundamental 
change; its adherents prided themselves on keeping intact the 
doctrine of their founder and when they differed from each other, 
as Philodemus says those who ‘claimed to be Epicureans’ often 


1 If Aristotle had been alive to ask what was 70 xvpiov in the constitution 
of Rome, and had been told that it was the popu/us Romanus, the answer 
would have been wrong. As was stated above (p. 213 n. 1) 76 xUptov meant 
not theoretical sovranty but its active exercise, and that belonged to Consuls 
and Senate. The Athenian df0s could exercise imperium, but the Roman 
populus could not. 
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did, they disagreed about a dogmatic tradition. It may possibly 
be true that at Rome the followers of Caesar counted among their 
number more Epicureans than the senatorial party; but it would 
be a mistake (even apart from the odd case of Cassius”) to align 
Epicureans and Stoics at Rome on opposite sides, either in Roman 
political practice or in Greek political theory. It was not until the 
Augustan principate that Stoicism became the accepted creed of 
the admirers of the old Roman constitution, and the Epicureans 
had no programme for any 7dAis, great or small. Notwithstanding 
these two limitations—lack of change in Epicurean doctrine and 
the absence of any clear political doctrine—the two prominent 
Epicureans of the first century B.c. whose work has not perished, 
Philodemus and Lucretius, have some claim to a small place in 
the history of political thought. 

The literary critic Philodemus of Gadara, though he kept art 
and morality separate and wrote exceptionally amorous epigrams, 
was himself a man of great learning and many parts and a strict 
motralist too. Ingeniosus, eruditus, austerus, gravis, tristis are among 
the epithets applied by Cicero to him. The loose morals of the 
Epicurean philosophers were mostly an invention of their enemies, 
and the prose works of Philodemus show that he regarded it as 
a part of the Epicurean tradition to respect orthodox morality. 
‘Those who agree with our philosophy’, he writes (254),° ‘con- 
sider the very same things to be good, just and right as do people 
in general, only differing in this that we reach those opinions not 
simply as a matter of feeling, but of reasoning; and we forget 
them much less frequently.’ In a pamphlet bearing the title ‘On 
the Good King according to Homer’ he collects quotations from 
Homer to illustrate the virtues which distinguish good princes 
from bad and adds comments of his own—all very much on the 
lines of Isocratean and Hellenistic monarchical theory (see Chaps. 
VII and XIV). Elsewhere he holds political philosophy in high 
esteem as something in its own right not dependent on ‘Sophistic’ 
(136-137). Political ambitions, however, are a serious hindrance 
to peace of mind, though some people do find enjoyment in the 
practice of politics (236-237). Democracy offers a field for political 


1 Adversus (Sophistas) (pap. Herc. 1005) ed. F. Sbordone (1947), p. 81. 
2 On whose conversion to Epicureanism some two years before his share 
in Caesar’s murder, see A. Momigliano in J. Rom. Stud. xxx1, 1941, pp. 149-157. 
8 See notes at the end of this chapter. 
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activity, but it is the least intelligent of governments (375).! Ideas 
of right and wrong, just and unjust differ from one city to an- 
other. After all, what are politicians trying to do but to set up 
their standards ? (256). It is expedient for us to accept the standards 
of the State in which we find ourselves; if we dislike them we can 
move to another place? (259). J am none the less healthy because 
I do not take the medicine which keeps you fit (258). We do not 
despise or refuse the coins (voyicpara) of other countries, so why 
should we disregard their vopoi ? 

Philodemus had many interests—poetry, rhetoric, philosophy; 
Lucretius had only one—the plight of the human race. He fol- 
lowed Epicurus more closely than the literary Philodemus; but 
he was by far the greater original genius and poet. The De Rerum 
Natura is one of the world’s greatest poems; no less than the 
Aeneid it is permeated with sympathy for suffering humanity. Life 
is hard in any case; for millions it is made harder by the oppres- 
sion of rulers and by superstitious terrors. Lucretius himself must 
have felt these terrors in his early life, so warmly does he acclaim 
Epicurus as deliverer from them; he burns to spread the good 
news to others, to eradicate the false belief that the gods have 
created and still actively control the realm of nature, expressing 
their anger (which by Epicurean doctrine they cannot even feel) 
by thunder, earthquakes and the like. Educated Romans may have 
discarded such beliefs, but all the ceremonies and auguries of 
official religion were still being employed as part of Rome’s poli- 
tical machinery in a way that was unknown in the Athens of 
Epicurus. Lucretius had therefore even more cause than his pre- 
decessor to attack superstition. Had he been more of a zodurikds 
and a less faithful follower of his masters in philosophy, we might 
have expected him to denounce directly the practice, which Poly- 
bius had approved, of using religion as an instrument for con- 
trolling the ignorant masses. As it is, however, the De Rerum 
Natura is a poem about natural phenomena and Humanity, about 
7a puoixd and ra avépumwa, not about cities and citizens. 

Yet it is perhaps just here, in his wider and deeper humanity, 

1 For hazardous applications of this passage to Philodemus’ political rela- 
tions to Calpurnius Piso see R. Philippson in Hermes Lut, 1918, p. 381 ff. 
The epithet dovveros had been part of the traditional abuse of democracy for 
400 years. See Herod. ur 81. 

2 A curious but doubtless quite unconscious echo of Plato, Crito 53. 
See above p. 128. 
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that Lucretius has something to add to Epicurean political philo- 
sophy. Democritus had sought to promote friendly feeling as part 
of the cement which holds a city together; Epicurus had regarded 
friendship as a good in itself, part of the happy life and a bond 
between himself and his followers; a similar bond held together 
members of the Academy in Plato’s day. Lucretius goes far beyond 
any of these in making ¢Aéa a quality inherent in the human race, 
distinguishing it from animals and savages. For primitive and 
savage men did not possess it; it was acquired in the process of 
civilisation, in which it is prior to the faculty of speech. This 
means that men do not have any desire to do wrong to each other. 
Lucretius attacks the doctrine of Callicles on its own ground of 
dvois and maintains that it is just as unnatural to hurt as to be 
hurt. The agreement nec laedere nec violari (v 1020), pyr aduxetv 
pyr adiKetcbar, does not depend, as Lycophron (p. 78) thought, 
on the weak and the strong coming together; nor is it to be re- 
garded as an incident in history, since it represents the dvais or 
norm of the human race. It is true that many men depart from it 
and we have as yet no universal concordia. But in the past a suffi- 
cient number of men were honest and kept their word, so that 
the human race has at least survived (v 1027). Thus Lucretius by 
implication rejects the account of Protagoras (p. 58), which 
ascribed to divine intervention, with the gift of aidws and déixn, 
the saving of primitive man from destruction. It was the warmth 
of human affection that brought and kept men together in families 
and cities. The Roman poet saw that it needs something more than 
the ‘virtuous’ virtues of the Greek moralist to create concordia. 
He would have agreed with Protagoras that the history of man- 
kind showed a rise from savagery to civilisation, but he was also 
influenced by the theory of a decline from a golden age. At any 
rate the evils of modern civilisation—mass-war, disease and des- 
truction, the concentration of money and power in the wrong 
hands—compared unfavourably with the healthy existence of the 
primitive hunter. Admittedly, prehistoric men lived in fear of 
starvation and wild beasts and food-poisoning, but they did not 
poison each other in order to inherit legacies. On the whole he 
inclines to the ‘progress’ view, more especially since the acquisi- 
tion of material comforts such as clothes, hearth and home, while 
it may have weakened bodily resistance, greatly strengthened 
ties of family affection, gentleness, consideration for women 
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and children and all those elements of ¢iAia which make real 
civilisation. 


FURTHER NOTES AND REFERENCES 
CHAPTER XIII 


Potysius. The first five books of forty have survived entire. We 
have very extensive extracts from the sixth book, which is the im- 
portant one for political thought. What is there missing doubtless 
contained further details about the Roman administration. Byzantine 
excerptors have preserved for us a good deal of the lost books, apart 
from what can be inferred from Livy’s use of them. They are here 
referred to by book and chapter (and occasionally also by section) 
after W. R. Paton’s edition with English translation (Loeb Library, 
six vols., 1922-1927). 

His unique opportunity: 1 4, 111 1. (But P. is always stopping to talk 
about his own work.) His own part: xm 25 h (5). The character of 
Scipio: xxxI 23-30. Examination of constitutions: Lycurgan vi 10 and 
48-50; others vi 43-47. The Roman civil and military organisation at 
its most powerful: vi 11-42. Its future dyAoxparia: vI 57. (Was he 
thinking of the Gracchi or only of what Plato wrote?) Theories of 
constitutions, cyclic development: short statement v1 3-4; fuller state- 
ment with application to the origin of political institutions vr 5-9 (11); 
Roman application vi 9 (11-14). See generally F. W. Walbank in Céass. 
Quart. XXxvUl, 1943, and the other literature mentioned in the foot- 
notes above. 

PANAETIUS. The numbers refer to the fragments as edited with 
essays and comment by M. van Straaten, Panétins (Amsterdam, 1946). 
But, since opinions differ as to what is a fragment of P., a list of cor- 
responding references is given below. Van Straaten’s collection is 
wisely conservative, that is to say small; for example from Cicero de Re 
Publica and de Legibus (on which see further below), he only includes 
those few passages which refer to P. by name. Max Pohlenz on the 
other hand draws freely, too freely, on de Re Pub. 1 for Panaetius; for 
much of it, I suspect, is Dicaearchus (cp. supra, p. 251) and a great 
deal of that which is common to Polybius, Panaetius and Cicero is 
traditional conservatism (e.g. supra, p. 270, n. 4). Hence Pohlenz finds 
far more zroAiTicKy) in Panaetius than van Straaten, on whose book he 
wrote in Gnomon xxI, 1949. See also his Dre Soa, 2 vols. (narrative 
and notes), 1948, pp. 191-207, 257-263; and Eleuterio Elorduy, Dze 
Sozialphilosophie der Stoa, 1936, esp. pp. 135-155 and 207-220. On 
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Panaetius’ ideal of moral leadership, which we get in Cicero d Off. 1 
expressly based on Panaetius, videte cum grano salis vel potius cum gutta 
aceti M. Pohlenz, Antikes Fibrertum (1934), 40-55. 


Frag. van S. (Reff. to Cicero are to sections, not chapters.) 

48 Cicero de Legibus 111 14 
$5 »» de Finibus wv 97 
73 Diog. L. vi 149, but it is often referred to 
96 Clem. Alex. Stromata 11 129 (ch. xx1) 
98 Cicero de Officiis 1 11-14 

117 9 npo,s«E CG 

118 %» 99-~Sos,:s«sA: 73, Dutt see p. 270, n. 4. 

11g >» Ge Re Pub.t 34 

120 »» Ge Off. II 41-42 


CARNEADES. The references are to the sections of the fragmentary 
third book of Cicero de Re Publica. 

PosIpoNnius. Fragments 2, 3, 12, 16, 45, 46 in Miller, Frag. Hist. 
Gr. 111 (m) and Seneca Epist. xc. 

Cicero. Of the de Re Publica in six books we have only parts and 
not, unfortunately, the beginning. It contains much praise of the 
personal rule of a good monarch and has given rise to theories, mostly 
German, of a Cicero who planned the Principate. The second book 
is chiefly about early Rome, and attempts to show that monarchy is 
not incompatible with a mixed constitution. The fragments of the 
third book show that it partly imitated, though not very closely, 
Plato Repub. 1 and 11 and described the Stoic doctrine of divina lex. 
Of the remaining three books the most considerable survival is the 
dream of Scipio, preserved by Macrobius. In the de Legibus it is clear 
that Cicero has in mind the Roman ius civile not the Platonic Laws. 
Like the de Re Publica, it contains many extracts from early Roman 
laws and frequently mentions Greek writers. Both works have been 
partly reconstructed from references and citations in Lactantius, St. 
Augustine and others; and both, as is shown above, do something to 
fill the gap caused by the loss of certain Greek writers. But how little 
they can really do for us will be evident if we stop to think what our 
knowledge would be of Plato’s Republic if we had to rely on Cicero! 
The references to Ciceronian works are to sections not chapters. 

PHILODEMUS of Gadara, who lived much of his life in Italy at the 
houses of L. Calpurnius Piso, died about 40 B.c. presumably at Her- 
culaneum; excavations there yielded large quantities of papyrus remains 
of his work. The above remarks on his political theory are based on 
the wept rod Kal? “Opnpov ayabod Bacttéws ed. A. Olivieri, 
Teubner, 1909, on the Rheforica 1, ed. S. Sudhaus, Teubner, 1892, to 
the pages of which the numbers in the text refer, and on the account 
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in Pauly-Wissowa by R. Philippson. The work known as the zepi 
otxovopias of Ph., in so far as it is not a paraphrase of Xenophon’s 
Oceconomicus or of the pseudo-Aristotelian work which he ascribes to 
Theophrastus, is a statement of the Epicurean view (Metrodorus) of 
property as opposed to the Cynic. In W. Crénert, Ko/otes und Menedemus 
(C. Wessely’s Studien zur Palaeographie und Papyruskunde v1, 1906) there 
are fragments of Philodemus attacking the morality of Cynics and 
Stoics; they show that Ph. knew of a work on zroAiteta by Diogenes, 
but are no evidence as to its real content. See above, p. 245, n. 3. 

Lucretius. There is no means of knowing what effect the De Rerum 
Natura had on the average Roman. Few of those who could under- 
stand it stood in need of rescue from superstition. The speculations of 
B. Farrington, Science and Politics in the Ancient World (1939), ate in- 
securely based. Lucretius was a poet, not a scientist or politician; and 
F. is in error in projecting into early Epicureanism the mentality of 
Republican Rome. And the yervaiov feidos is irrelevant. 
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€ ~ ~ 3 ~ 4 > - 4 ¢ 3 , 
ot Baoweis THv COvdv Kuptevovaw adrav Kai oi €Eovordlovres 
abtav Ebepyérat xadobvra: (St. Luke xxii. 25). 


knew little, we resume contact with Hellenistic political 

thought; and that, now more than ever, means the study 
of the nature, powers and duties of a king. The Cyropaedia of 
Xenophon, so barren of thought and lacking in coherence, has 
proved to be curiously prophetic of the fact that kingship, half 
Greek and half Oriental, dominated the eastern Mediterranean 
for the next three centuries after Alexander. As we saw in Chapter 
XII, this was a world in which political philosophers, if they 
wished to make their influence felt, had to seek access to a king 
or write fictitious letters, addressed to famous kings of the past, 
Philip or Alexander, but intended to be read by kings of their 
own day. One of these we noted above (p. 254), the letter prefixed 
to the Rhetorica ad Alexandrum of Anaximenes. The writer had 
urged the importance of the king’s Adyos, of his pronouncements 
as to what is right and lawful. And, since men everywhere were 
in fact obliged to take most of their law from kings, it became a 
matter of supreme importance to know what a real king ought to 
be. If he is to be the source of law, he must be a man with highly 
exceptional qualities. It ought not to be possible, though it did 
in fact happen, that a very ordinary person be made king merely 
by appointment. This was the same dilemma as confronted Aris- 
totle, who thought that, as the wéAis was something ‘in nature’, 
so the woAirns must be something as it were biologically classifi- 
able (supra, p. 216). What now is a king ? How can he be defined 
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and classified? The Stoics had argued that only he is king who 
has the virtue, goodness, ability of a king. So the search for the 
perfect prince (cp. Chap. IX) goes on, the search for the ‘king by 
nature’. Many more treatises on monarchy were written than have 
survived. 

Doubtless, however, the average man still looked at kingship 
in the same way as the Xenophontic Socrates:1 real kings are 
those who know their job, for example ‘those who can lead an 
army and manage affairs intelligently’? This ability was rare 
enough and, if he found it being exercised in such a way as to 
add to his happiness and security, he was ready enough not 
merely to call such a ruler ‘king’, but even ‘god’. Was it not in 
such ways as these that the gods of old had benefited the people ? 
The people in turn had bestowed worship and honour on the 
gods. Similar honours, he thought, were therefore due to suc- 
cessful kings. He did not suppose that the king was himself im- 
mortal; but a king appeared to be able to do the things that gods 
do. Long ago the Epic poets had sung about the ease with which 
gods raise up or cast down ordinary mortals and do all manner 
of difficult things. Now here was a king who, having both the 
power and the resources, could easily do these things; the title 
‘god’ could therefore be properly applied to him. Again, how could 
a king be better encouraged to use his power for the benefit of 
his subjects than by acclaiming him as a god? By calling him 
Benefactor, Saviour, god manifest, men were partly expressing 
gratitude, partly asking favours. From the king’s point of view, 
too, this Ruler-cult was extremely convenient. The titles of Euer- 
getes and Soter could not of course be won without an effort; 
but it was an effurt well worth making, even if tradition had not 
already made it also a duty. And the rewards were not merely 
ceremonial. There was security to be won in this way; for, what- 
ever the aims and motives may have been, no better method than 
ruler-cult could have been devised by the most astute politician 
of cementing the loyalty of a heterogeneous populace and of 
touching the fringes of an often ill-defined dominion. Moreover, 


1 Xenophon, Mem. 111 9, 10, The passage is translated near the beginning 
of Chap. IX above. 
2 A quotation of unknown origin in Suidas, s.v. BacAcia, 
3 The tradition of the hard-working king. See Chap. VII, jfin., and note 
on the Cynics at the end of Chap. XII. 
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deification appeared to give legal sanction to a monarch’s position, 
to make it more acceptable to Greeks in cities, and differentiate 
it from the old tyrannies. It took different forms in different places 
and it had many degrees. A king might claim to be not merely 
god-like, but like some particular god, Apollo or Dionysus, or 
to be descended from, and especially to be the son of, a great god. 
He might be called companion of a god and share his temple.1 
He might be somewhat vaguely identified with one of the old 
gods, a New* Dionysus or the like. Or he might neglect the gods 
of Classical Greece and ally or identify himself with new and 
Oriental deities. What mattered was not religious feeling in itself, 
but the belief, widely spread and encouraged, that kings were a 
race apart, that power and authority belonged to them as to gods, 
that they were the source of law and justice and all the ‘political 
virtue’ which used to belong to the wéAts. As a political device it 
was successful; so that it appears to have suited well both the 
temper of the age and its immediate needs.° 

Little has come down to us of the political writings of the later 
Hellenistic age and their dates are uncertain. We begin with the 
so-called Letter of Aristeas, which perhaps belongs to the second 
century B.c. and may therefore not be very much later than the 
‘letter to Alexander’. It tells the story of the seventy-two trans- 
lators of the Hebrew Pentateuch into Greek and purports con- 
temporaneously to relate how, when these seventy-two wise Jews 
came to Alexandria in the reign of Ptolemy II Philadelphus (285- 
246 B.c.), they answered seventy-two questions on the art of 
ruling. The author is himself a Jew and this part of the Letter 
(187-294)* is the first piece of Greek political writing to show 
marked Jewish influence. It naturally therefore anticipates at many 
points Philo of Alexandria. But the author is more thoroughly 
hellenized than Philo, and the answers which the translators of the 
Septuagint are made to give to Ptolemy’s questions are, in spite 
of their strict monotheism, Hellenistic rather than Jewish. Of 
course much of the letter is a demonstration of the superiority 
of Jewish religion and morality; and when the Jews said (127) 


1 gdvvaos. A. D. Nock in Harvard Studies in Classical Philology x1, 1930. 
2 véos. A. D. Nock in Journ. Hell. Stud. xtvitt, 1928. 
3 Contrast the spirited protest in 322 B.c. of the orator Hypereides 
(Orat. vi 21). 
4 See first note at the end of the chapter. 
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that they based their teaching on the principle ‘that the good life 
depended on the observance of things lawful’, they were thinking 
of the Law of Moses, not of Greek ideas of ra véusa. But they 
did not answer Ptolemy’s questions out of the Pentateuch, but 
out of their knowledge of Hellenistic political theory backed by 
their own religion. ‘Aristeas’ does not approach the subject with 
that fiery intensity so often associated with Judaism, and we have 
no better example of Greek political thought of the later Hellen- 
istic era. 

The mightiest empire and the best dpyy are to rule over one- 
self. The besetting sin of princes is not greed of food or drink, 
like common people, but greed of territory and glory. These are 
desires which they must control. In the advice which follows: 
‘What God gives, take and keep: seek not after things unattain- 
able’ (223), there is quite a Pindaric quality. It is difficult for a 
king to avoid being envied for his wealth and position; he can 
but demonstrate that he is worthy of these gifts of God. The 
popularity which he enjoys depends on his virtues, the goodness, 
nobility and generosity which God has given him (224 f.). When 
Ptolemy asked (217) ‘How shall we do nothing that is unworthy 
of ourselves?’ the answer was ‘Look at all times to your own 
reputation and exalted position and let your thoughts and your 
deeds conform thereto, remembering that all those over whom 
you rule are thinking and talking about you.’ The Jewish visitors 
constantly emphasize a ruler’s dependence on God, both for his 
position and for the qualities needed to maintain it, especially for 
his hopes of success in battle. Much indeed that a king needs can 
only be had as a gift from God. At the same time the king is also 
a copy of God and to Ptolemy’s very first question (which has a 
familiar ring), ‘How shall he maintain his kingdom unshaken to 
the end?’ they reply, ‘By imitating the continuing goodness of 
God. For by being long-suffering and treating men with more 
goodness than they deserve,! you will turn them from evil to 
repentance.’ As the king imitates God, his subjects will imitate 
him; let them behold their king taking thought (mpévoia) for the 
masses under his rule, even as ‘God, that provides health, sus- 
tenance and all else in season, gives benefits to the human race’ 
(190). The same point is frequently made: God and King are both 
sources of what is good. Both Ptolemy and a Greek philosopher, 

1 188, Reading dvOpdmous emedéotepov <> xabas 
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who is imagined to be present,? express approval of the Jews’ 
constant references to God: the greatest glory of a king is to 
worship God, not with gifts and sacrifices, but in purity of mind 
(234); he should remember that he is only a man leading men 
and that ‘God humbles the proud and exalts the lowly and the 
good’ (263). 

The most essential quality in a king is humanity or @uarvOpwria 
(265). This word in its general sense of kindliness and a feeling 
for one’s fellow-men was common in Isocrates and in the orators 
of the fourth century B.c., but it had acquired a wider significance 
as one of the keynotes of Hellenistic kingship. So it is not un- 
natural that Aristeas should make Ptolemy ask how a king can 
become ¢iAdvOpwrros (208). The reply points to the toils and tribu- 
lations of human existence: ‘Bearing these in mind, O king, you 
will be inclined towards pity; and God too is full of pity.’ The 
Greeks of the classical era had more often found their gods to be 
pitiless and had not generally looked upon pity as part of our duty 
to our fellow-men. In Jewish thought these ideas are not new, 
but the emergence of ¢iAavOpwaia as a political idea is not primarily 
due to Jewish influence. The seeds were sown by the Cynics, with 
their attacks on the evils of society, and watered by Panaetius with 
his strong sense of social duty (Chap. XIII). In Aristeas, however, 
the two strands are united. He makes little mention of law; but 
it is significant that the two references which are made to it both 
illustrate dAavOpwria. To both the Jew and the Hellenistic Greek 
of, say, 100 B.C. it seemed right and proper to regard pity for the 
weak and afflicted as a duty and to count humane feeling as part 
of righteousness and 8ixatoovvn, part of the justice with which 
rulers and officials were expected to perform their task. ‘Kings 
should conform to the laws in order that acting righteously (Sixaso- 
ampayoovres) they may restore the lives of men’ (279). Plato? 
would not have recognised justice and righteousness in such a 
dress, so little was ¢ivavOpwria then regarded as véyos. In the 
other passage (240) the king is advised, if he would avoid un- 


1 201. Menedemus of Eretria. A clever choice; his presence is just chrono- 
logically possible and he left no writings. 

4 e.g. Laws xt 936 where Plato remarks that poverty and hunger are 
deserving of pity only when the poor persons are well-behaved and pos- 
sessed of some degree of goodness. He does, however, recognise that it is 
the duty of society to prevent such persons from becoming destitute, and 
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lawful action, to remember that God has made it the lawgiver’s 
aim ‘to preserve the lives of men’. 

In the kind of po/iteta envisaged by Aristeas there is no great 
gulf dividing the king from his chief subjects, none of that aura 
of unapproachable sanctity, which we find in some other writers 
and which goes back to the Cyropaedia of Xenophon (Chap. IX). 
The atmosphere of goodwill which pervades the letter of Aris- 
teas may or may not be a true reproduction of the age of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus or of the time of the writer. But at all events friend- 
liness between the king and his subjects is here part of a theory 
of monarchy; ¢iAia and edvora are constantly on the lips of the 
speakers. The king is also advised not to spend much time on 
foreign travel: it is the mark of a patriot king to live and die in 
his own land. “The poor dislike a king who spends much time 
abroad and the rich [who have to accompany him] feel it a slur 
upon themselves, as though they had been forced to leave the 
country for some crime’ (249). A curious question is put about 
foreign travel (257): How shall a king find a welcome? And the 
answer is that he must not be too superior, but put himself on a 
level with other men.? Humility is acceptable to God; and people 
like the condescension of kings. (Cp. 211.) 

The last two questions and answers of the series (288-292) are 
worth reproducing almost in full; they epitomise the thoughts of 
the writer on two questions which were much discussed in his 
day—the title to kingship and its aims. “What is best for the 
people, that a private citizen be appointed king over them or one 
who is king by birth?’ And he answered [Neither of these but] 
‘that which is best by nature (dvcex).? Having pointed out that 
the hereditary monarch, and still more the promoted citizen, has 
often turned out to be extremely cruel and tyrannical, he goes on: 
“Ability to rule depends on good character and good education. 


thinks that even a moderately well-organised State will be able to do so. 
It therefore seems to him to follow that there can be no excuse for being 
a beggar; and begging becomes a crime. On the other hand beggary is 
inevitable in a society based on wealth (Repub, viit 552). 

1 It was certainly Egyptian. F. Cumont, L’ Egypte des Astrologues (1937), 
PP. 33-38; Claire Préaux, Les Grecs en Egypte, pp. 79-86. 

4 This appears to be the meaning in this context; but toos is also ‘fair’, 
and for a king to treat all men fairly meant to treat them well. Thus icos 
maow (191) is ‘not a matter of justice but of bumanitas’, W. Schubart, p. 12. 
(See note at the end of this chapter.) 
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You, Ptolemy, are a great king but your eminence lies not in the 
fame and wealth of your empire: it is that you have surpassed all 
men in goodness and kindness, God having given you these gifts 
for a longer period than other men.’ The doctrine that the name 
of king belongs properly only to men of a particular type and 
not simply to the holders of an office was susceptible of many 
variations. Goodness and kindness were not the marks either of 
Plato’s kingly man or of the Stoic royal sage. To the other 
question, What is the greatest merit in a kingdom? comes the 
answer, ‘perpetual peace for his subjects and swift redress in his 
courts”). 

There is nothing comparable to Aristeas until we come to his 
fellow Jew, Philo of Alexandria, but there are in Stobaeus extracts 
from political writings of unknown date and, in spite of the 
names attached to them, virtually of unknown authorship.? First, 
the excerpts from a work ‘On Law and Justice’ ascribed to Plato’s 
Pythagorean friend Archytas. These are full of echoes of Plato 
and Aristotle and, less conspicuously, of Stoicism; they are moré 
concerned with law than with kingship. But we must remember 
that we only possess what it suited an anthologist to select. There 
is, however, no question of the rule of law, no dypoxparia in that 
sense (cp. p. 255, n. 2). Law and Justice are conceived in the way 
to which we are now accustomed, in terms of Ruler and Subject. 
The author bases his community (kowwvia) on the Unwritten 
Laws, which are the parents and forerunners of the written laws 
of men (79). In our lives Law should play the same part as har- 
mony does in listening or in singing (82). There are two Laws: 
the lifeless, which is something written (ypdupya), the living which 
is king.3 It is only in virtue of law that a king is a lawful (vépupos) 
king, a ruler law-abiding, a subject free and the whole community 
happy (83). There are three requisites for law: (1) it shall be con- 


1 This means, we learn, that the ruler must have pucowovnpia, which military 
leaders (280) also require. It is ‘readiness to punish evil’. W. Schubart, 
p.8n. 

2 See notes at the end of this chapter. 

3 The passage is obscure and the distinction is not strictly observed. But 
he does not appear to say, as Goodenough thought, that the king is ‘living 
law’; he seems rather to be discussing king and law, not king as law, and 
drawing a distinction between the unwritten but living law, which is ‘king’ 
over us all and the written or lifeless. It is the distinction between the living 
spirit and the dead letter. 
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formable to nature (axdAovfov 7H ducer). This will be fulfilled, if 
it copy the justice of nature and that, we learn (84), means ‘justice 
in proportion’, the proportionate equality of Plato and Aristotle, 
by which each man receives according to his worth; (z) it must be 
effective (Suvards). This requires that it be both fitted for, and 
accepted by, those for whom it is intended; (3) it must aim at the 
benefit of the whole community, not either monarch or individual. 
In this connection, having perhaps Plato’s Lays in mind, he thinks 
soil and climate are important; religion and the family are also 
the concern of law (84, 86). For law resides not in temple-buildings 
or tablets of stone but in the characters of the citizens. The whole 
city, like a household or a citizen army (but not like a mercenary 
army, which needs pay), ought to be so organised as not to require 
any addition from the outside. The aim of this is not to avoid 
foreign contacts, but to ensure the moral and spiritual self-suff- 
ciency of the zéAis, an austere way of life being implanted by law. 
Law is also compared (87) to the sun, who in his annual course 
distributes fair shares of growth and nourishment, thus setting up 
a evvoyia of the seasons. The some in music, the shepherd (voyevs) 
and the epithets (Nomios and even Neuyios) of Zeus are all 
drawn in for analogy, as often before. The Spartan constitution 
is praised for good laws and good character, for having within 
it monarchical, aristocratic and democratic elements, also because 
of its ‘counterbalancing with its own parts’ (85), that is to say, 
the various elements balancing each other’s power. The author 
objects to the use of money-fines as a punishment; they only 
encourage the accumulation of riches. Loss of rights and conse- 
quent disgrace are far more effective (86). More clearly Hellenistic 
is another fragment which states the now familiar thesis that ‘a 
true ruler ought not only to have knowledge and ability to rule 
well but also be fiAdvOpwros’ (218), and this is somewhat thought- 
lessly! supported by the argument that a shepherd must needs be 
a lover of sheep. He adds an obscure reference to the dependence 
of the ruler on law: the best ruler is he who is closest to the law; 
and that is he who does nothing for his own sake, but for the 
sake of those under him; even as law is not for the benefit of 
itself but for those under it (219). 

There were at one time three other so-called Pythagorean works 
excerpted by Stobaeus, their authors Diotogenes, Sthenidas, 
1 In view of Plato, Repub. 343 B. 
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Ecphantus.! The first of these wrote on Religion and Monarchy. 
He virtually cites Pseudo-Archytas that law dwells not in build- 
ings or inscriptions, but in the characters of the people (36), 
though indeed this is a commonplace, going back to Isocrates 
(vir 41). He can, like St. Paul, recall (80) the opening of Aratus’ 
poem and he owes much, doubtless at many removes, to the 
Cyropaedia of Xenophon and to Plato and Aristotle. The passage 
is incomplete (80) in which he appears to discuss four possible 
bases of the state—Nature, Law, Art and Chance. But the point 
of it seems to be the inclusion of Nomos. For Plato (Laws x 888 E) 
mentions a theory that all things are either natural or artificial or 
fortuitous. Now this writer adds véuos to duots, téxvn and rvy7n. 
and goes on to remark: ‘Of those states which aim at political 
harmony based on character Nomos is governor and artificer’, 
which again is like Pseudo-Archytas. In the fragments on Mon- 
archy he also insists that a king must be just and lawful and that 
law is the origin of justice; but alongside this law-monarchy 
theory there is also absolute monarchy (dvumev@uvos) and this is 
what was popularly meant by the term. It is with this that the 
author, or at any rate the excerptor, is chiefly concerned, with 
the king, not as law-abiding ruler (voptpos dpywyv), but as living 
law (vopos éuipvyos) (263). The work of a ruler covers three chief 
spheres, the judicial, the military, and the religious. To these he 
adds doing good to one’s subjects, for this too in accordance with 
the ‘modern’ view is part of law and justice (265). Much too is 
said of the usual virtues of a king, and a degree of zAcoveéia is 
permitted to him, as it was to ‘Cyrus’ in Xenophon, because he 
needs money for generous purposes. His superiority to others, 
however, must not rest on wealth, but (like that of Evagoras or 
Scipio) on moral qualities and fitness to rule (266). In his relations 
with the people over whom God has set him to rule he should 
aim at the harmony of a well-tuned lyre; he himself should be 
pleasant and easy-mannered, but make it clear, again like Cyrus, 
that he is not a person to be trifled with (267). In order to achieve 
these relations with his subjects he must be ‘august, good and 
efficient or strict’ (seuvds, ypynords, dewos). His august bearing 
should be a copy of God’s majesty; a king should not judge him- 
self by merely human standards, but separate himself from human 


1 Ecphantus, like Archytas, is the name of a well-known Pythagorean. 
See note at the end of this chapter. 
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weaknesses and draw near to God. Under his ‘goodness’ we find 
not only kindness and generosity but also justice—a collocation 
now, since Aristeas, not surprising. “Justice draws and holds to- 
gether the community; it is the only condition of the soul that is 
directed towards one’s neighbour. As rhythm is to movement, 
harmony to voice, so is justice to the community. It is the com- 
mon good of rulers and ruled, so long as it contributes to the 
coherence of the political association’ (269). The extract ends with 
a teference to the gods, especially to Zeus, who as ‘father of gods 
and men’ shows majesty and goodness and whose thunderbolt is 
a symbol of his Sewdrns. Kingship is imitation of God (270). 

In the short fragment of ‘Sthenidas’, it is particularly the wisdom 
of God that the king must imitate; by ‘God’ is meant ‘the father 
of gods and the father of men’ (271), but Zeus is expressly not 
named, for this god is stated to be creator of all, as well as teacher 
of all things good and giver of laws to all equally. “The wise man 
and king, then, will be the lawful imitator and servant of God’ 
(271). The extracts from ‘Ecphantus’ are much longer and, though 
imitation of God is still a central feature, the king of Ecphantus 
is a very different kind of person from the august, kindly and 
efficient monatch of Diotogenes. While Diotogenes spoke of the 
duty of aiming at a higher than human standard, Ecphantus re- 
gards the higher standards as already inherent in kingship. The 
mortality of his human body is a fact, but so also is his partici- 
pation in the divine nature. It is all part of the common nature of 
cosmos; God, aiming at edxoopia, a right condition of the Uni- 
verse, made the King, using himself as a model (272). The king’s 
likeness to God is such that human beings can only behold him, 
as it were in a bright light, so bright that it dazzles the impure 
and unworthy and causes them to reel and faint (273). Kingship 
is something unadulterated and incorruptible in which human 
beings can only participate in proportion to their share in the 
divine nature. That such a kingship is no impossibility the writer 
urges with some emphasis*—‘T hold that a king on earth is capable 
of not falling short in any of the virtues of the king in heaven. 
As he himself is but a stranger and a sojoutner, come among men 
from beyond, so also, one must suppose, his virtues are the work 
of God and are his through God’ (274-5). It would seem to follow 
therefore that God has made such kings possible. In practice, 

1 “T] a conscience de l’audace de son affirmation’ (Delatte). 
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however, the writer recognises the necessity of government; the 
human zdAis may have arisen out of human needs (Plato, Repub. 11) 
but the first and most necessary association or partnership (kot- 
vwria) is that subsisting between God and King, and neither of 
these needs anything (275). The association which we call the city 
or state must therefore copy that partnership, with its harmony 
and goodwill, and direct all its laws and government to that end. 
The true king will have the same goodwill for his people as God 
has for the world and all in it; the people will love their king as 
a father (278). Affection banishes terror and inspires imitation. 
If men would spontaneously imitate the king, as the king imi- 
tates God, there would be no need for him to use compulsion, 
or even persuasion. But, as it is, men have need of the Logos. 
To bring this theory of xowwyvia into line with ideas of ‘classical’ 
philosophy on community, equality and independence seems to 
be the aim of the last extract (278-9), but we know nothing of its 
context and it ends with a reference to God as the Intelligence of 
the Universe and to the divine understanding of the king. 

Most of the writings of Philo the Jew of Alexandria have been 
pteserved for us through the interest taken in them by the early 
Christian Church. He lived about the turn of the era, being al- 
ready over sixty when he came to Rome as leader of a mission 
to the emperor Gaius in A.D. 41. He wrote in Greek, which was 
his mother-tongue. He read his Jewish scriptures in the Septua- 
gint translation, of the making of which he, like Aristeas before 
him, tells the story. He was well read in Greek Philosophy. Yet 
he is less close than Aristeas to the main current of Greek poli- 
tical thought and much less close than another foreigner, whose 
relation to Greek political thought was discussed in Chap. XIII, 
—Cicero. It is instructive to compare these two. Philo had a 
greater bent for philosophy and was more studious perhaps than 
Cicero; and he was equally skilled in selecting what he wanted 
from Plato or Aristotle or Posidonius and incorporating it in his 
own work. He had no need to translate, but he paraphrased and 
sometimes adapted his material. As Cicero was always on the 
look-out for whatever in Greek philosophy might fit his concep- 
tion of Rome, her Senate and People, so Philo applies his Greek 
reading to the Jews and their Law. Cicero made Greek philo- 
sophy better known to the Romans, Philo to the Jews. But there 
is a fundamental difference between the Roman approach of the 
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one and the Jewish approach of the other. The Jew began with 
his sacred scriptures; whatsoever in Greek philosophy confirmed 
or illustrated these, that was of value; whatsoever else was not 
inconsistent with the scriptures and in itself tending to righteous- 
ness, that too was good. But to study and interpret, allegorically 
or otherwise, the books of the Pentateuch, to demonstrate the 
superiority of the Law of Moses to any human laws, to assert 
the revealed truths of Jewish theology—these were Philo’s chief 
aims. He would not have claimed for himself a place among Greek 
political philosophers. 

Philo then looks back not to Solon for a Lawgiver, but to 
Moses; and for a statesman and politician to Joseph,} not to 
Pericles or Themistocles. The Greek city-state he knew only from 
books and its ‘modern’ counterpart shocked him. The word demo- 
ctacy, Snyoxparia, meant nothing at all to him as a form of 
government; it was not even opposed to monarchy (cp. p. 255, 
n. 2) but was merged in it to denote vaguely a peaceful régime 
of a people under their king.? Kingship, of course, he knew well, 
both Hellenistic and Jewish. The writers already mentioned in 
this chapter, Aristeas and the so-called Pythagoreans,—he knew 
their theories and perhaps their writings and he knew the works 
upon which they drew so freely. For monarchy, even divine mon- 
archy, presented no difficulty to him. Whatever be the relation 
in Jewish thought between Jehovah and the Lord’s Anointed 
‘under whose shadow we shall live among the heathen’,? we can 
at least say that to Philo the notion of a special close relationship 
between divinity and kingly power and righteousness would be 
familiar. It would come easily to him to associate also law with 


1 About whom, however, he appears to hold two conflicting opinions. 
Joseph, as well as being praised for his success in managing affairs in Egypt, 
is selected as typical of arrogance and domination. Whatever be the solution 
of this puzzle, Philo was not thinking primarily of the Joseph of history. 
See, in addition to the works mentioned at the end of this chapter, F. H. 
Colson in his introduction to the sixth volume of the Loeb edition. 

2 See note at the end of this chapter. 

3 Lamentations tv 20. It is true that Philo finds in Moses, not in David, his 
best link with Greek kingship, but the above is none the less true. The 
particular kind of righteousness embodied in Jewish kingship (SEDEK) is 
not unlike the Platonic cwdpoovvn, containing a large element of loyalty and 
conformity. On this aspect of Jewish kingship see A. R. Johnson in Te 
Labyrinth, pp. 76-85 (Essays ed. S. H. Hooke, 1935). 
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divinity and to use the Natural Law of the Stoics as equivalent 
to the Law of God, the supreme Logos, and to speak in one 
breath of Jewish Law and Greek Nomos. He puts into the mouth 
of an ideal king the words: ‘Other kings carry a staff and bear a 
sceptre but my sceptre is the Book of Deuteronomy.”! The mix- 
ture of Greek and Jewish, with a clear allusion to Plato,? is well 
illustrated in the following passage: ‘For it has been said, not 
without good reason, that states can only make progress in well- 
being if either kings are philosophers or philosophers are kings. 
But Moses will be found to have displayed, combined in his single 
person, not only these two faculties—the kingly and the philo- 
sophical—but also three others, one of which is concerned with 
law-giving, the second with the high priest’s office, and the last 
with prophecy. ... For Moses, through God’s providence (pé- 
voia), became king and lawgiver and high priest and prophet; 
and in each function he won the highest place. But why it is 
fitting that they should all be combined in the same person needs 
explanation. It is a king’s duty to command what is right and 
forbid what is wrong. But to command what should be done and 
to forbid what should not be done is the peculiar function of law; 
so that it follows at once that the king is a living law (vopos 
éuxsvxos) and the law a just king.’? Thus Moses is made to join 
hands with the Wise Man of the Stoics; for the argumentation 
recalls the very words of Chrysippus* and the whole fits perfectly 
the conception of kingship embodying a cosmic law. It need 
hardly be added that all the other typical qualities of the ideal 
Hellenistic king are constantly mentioned, especially justice, piety, 
humanity and respect for law. But Philo gathers ideas into his 
net so widely and indiscriminately that it is no wonder that the 
result is as variegated as Joseph’s coat, about which he likes to 
allegorise. At times he seems to view an ideal state embracing 
the whole world, so that with the same quotation from Chrysippus 
he can write: “This kosmos is the Great City (weyaAdaoXis) and 
has but one polity and one law, which is Nature’s Logos, reason 
commanding what things must be done and forbidding what must 
not be done’ (Joseph 29). At other times he narrows his vision to 
the Jewish people and the Mosaic constitution, hardly even re- 


1 Special Laws 1v 164. ’Emwopis is the name here given to Deuteronomy. 
2 Repub. v 473 CD. * Moses 11 2-4, ttans. F.H. Colson, Loeb edition, Vol. v1. 
4 See above p. 257 with the fragment there quoted (S.V.F. mr 314). 
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membering the Dispersion of the Jews and not noticing at all 
the beginnings of Christianity. 


If the political writings briefly surveyed in the above chapter 
appear to have done little more than play over the now familiar 
tunes of Hellenistic monarchy, what is to be said of those who 
wrote under the fully developed Roman Empire—Plutarch, 
Musonius Rufus, Aelius Aristides and the egregious Dio Chry- 
sostom of Prusa? More than ever do they derive what they were 
pleased to call their political philosophy from the older literature 
of the subject. Plutarch could ask the old question, What is the 
best kind of woAvrefa ? and could go on urging that it is the duty 
of kings to be philosophers: but there was now only one zroAtrela 
and it covered the known civilised world. Dio of Prusa could go 
on repeating and embroidering at great length the themes of the 
thoughtful, generous and hard-working king, or describing fic- 
titious interviews between Diogenes and Alexander: but neither 
he nor any of his readers had any thought of any kingship other 
than that of the Roman emperors. The constant use, in coins and 
inscriptions as well as in literature, of all the terms and expressions 
of Greek monarchy applied to the Roman principate is hardly 
part of Greek political thought, though it is evidence of its 
influence and of its Nach/eben. ‘The more absolute the power of 
the Roman emperor became, the stronger became the connection 
between monotheism and monarchy. It appeared to be self-evident 
that, as there was but one supreme ruler on earth and one sun 
in the sky, the same must also be true of Heaven and of the whole 
Universe; it was felt that the virtues of a good ruler were none 
other than the attributes of God.1 But such thoughts were far 
from the minds of those who first sought to determine ‘political 
goodness’ and to educate men to attain it, who first strove to 
cteate conditions which should save mankind from the anarchy 
and vBpis of gangsters and tyrants. Only Plato would have under- 
stood the synthesis of political and religious thought which ap- 
peared to be taking place under the Empire, and even he would 
not have found much that would have commanded his support. 
But Solon and Protagoras, who laid the foundations of political 
thinking, speak to us in a language which we can to-day more 
readily understand than that of Hellenistic monarchy or Roman 

1 Pseudo-Arist., De Mundo (second century a.D.?), ch. vi. 
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ptincipate. And the Republic of Plato and the Politics of Aristotle, 
for all their narrowness of outlook and glaring faults, can still be 
studied with advantage alongside the works of medieval and 
modern masters of politicalscience. Economics and sociology, pub- 
lic administration and preventive medicine, education and child- 
welfare—of these and many other branches of zroAurixy) we have a 
clearer understanding than the ancients and better means of dealing 
with their problems, but our debt to those who first set us on the 
paths of these discoveries is one which we freely acknowledge. 


FURTHER NOTES AND REFERENCES 


CHAPTER XIV 


The Letter of Aristeas. The references are to the paragraphs in P. 
Wendland’s (Teubner) edition, 1910. 

The so-called Pythagorean fragments in Stobaeus. The references are to 
the pages in the fourth volume of the Wachsmuth-Hense edition, 1909. 
Questions of the date and genuineness of these citations cannot be 
entirely separated from questions connected with John of Stobi him- 
self (fifth century A.D.), his methods and the manuscript-tradition of 
his book. I have not accepted any of these fragments as genuinely 
emanating from the authors, known or unknown, to whom they are 
ascribed, regarding whatever is Pythagorean in them as long ago 
absorbed by Plato. (See Erich Frank, Platon und die sogenannten Pytha- 
goreer and G, C. Field, Plato and His Contemporaries, ch. x1mt.) Armand 
Delatte, Essai sur la politique pythagoricienne (1922), thinks that the 
‘Archytas’ pieces may be genuine fourth-century material used by 
Plato. On the other hand his son, Louis Delatte, dealing with 
Diotogenes, Sthenidas and Ecphantus in his Les Traités de la Royauté 
ad’ Ecphanie, ete. (1942), assigns all three to the second century a.p.! 
Though I do not accept either thesis, the two Delatte works contain 
the best commentary on the text. The pseudo-Doric language, on 
which see L. Delatte, gives no positive clue about authorship. It may 
further be mentioned that also in Stobaeus Vol. 1v Hense are extracts 
purporting to come from Hippodamus (the town-planner, supra, p. 63) 
and the law-givers Zaleucus and Charondas (supra, p. 195, 0. 4). All are 
discussed in A. Delatte, Essai, part 11, chs. v and vt. 

PuHILo oF ALEXANDRIA. The references are to Whitaker and Col- 
son, Text and Translation (Loeb Series). Only a fraction of Philo’s 
work has been here touched upon. See E. R. Goodenough, The Po/ities 
of Philo Judaeus (Yale Univ. Press, 1938) and ch. xm of H. A. 
Wolfson’s Philo, Foundations of Religious Philosophy (two vols., Harvard 
Univ. Press, second printing, 1948). 
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A NorTE oN PHILO’s USE OF dypoxparia. 

F. H. Colson (Loeb edition, Vol. vim, p. 437) refers to recent dis- 
cussions about how this word came to be so weakened in meaning. 
Whatever be the details of process of change and whatever external 
influences may have been at work, the main thing that made such a 
change possible was the close association of democracy with ‘fair and 
equal’, of Snuoxparia and todrns. Hellenistic monarchy never resigned 
its claim to embody the principle of equality, that is, proportionate 
equality, being fair (iaos) to everybody. The passage in the speech 
of Aspasia in Plato’s Menexenus (238-239), which is sometimes (Good- 
enough, Politics of Philo, p. 87) adduced in this connection, is, I think, 
genuine Plato, but not genuine political theory. It plays with the idea 
that it does not matter very much what name you give to a govern- 
ment; the people at the top, call them kings if you will, do the ruling 
and the rest consent: it is only when the consent of the ruled is lacking 
that any real difference arises. 


W. Schubart: ‘Das Hellenistische Kénigsideal nach Inschriften und 
Papyri’ in Archi far Papyrusforschung x1 (1937); E. R. Goodenough, 
‘The Political Philosophy of Hellenistic Kingship’ in Yale Classical 
Studies 1 (1928). 

On the transition of these monarchical ideas into the Roman Empire 
see (in addition to the Cambridge Ancient History, etc.) Albert Wifstrand 
in JPATMA (M. P. Nilsson dedicatum, 1939), p. 531 ff.; M. P. 
Charlesworth, “The Virtues of a Roman Emperor’ in Proc. Brit. Acad. 
XXIII (1937); and W. S, Ferguson, ‘Legalized Absolutism en route from 
Greece to Rome’ (Amer. Historical Review xvi, 1912). But F., both 
there and in C.A.H., greatly overdoes the absolutism of Hellenistic 
kingship. In practice of course there was much variation: see for 
example Paola Zancan, I/ Monarcato Ellenistico (Padua, 1934), who 
stresses its ‘federative’ character. On monarchy and monotheism M. P. 
Nilsson, Grekisk Religiositet (Stockholm, 1946), pp. 135-140 (Eng. 
trans. H. J. Rose, Greek Piety (1948), pp. 118-122). 

Greek Writers of the Roman Empire. To those mentioned may be 
added Herodes Atticus, under whose name there has come down to 
us a ten-page essay wept zoAtretas. It is a kind of exercise in the 
Isocratean manner, purporting to have been spoken about 400 B.c. 
So successful has the author been that E. Drerup (Studien zur Geschichte 
11 1, Paderborn, 1908) thought that the writer was a contemporary 
supporter of Theramenes, and H. T. Wade-Gery (C.Q. xxx1x, 1945) that 
Critias may have been the author. In any case it belies its title, like 
another and more famous work, which marks the end of the political 
thought of the Roman Empire—Dante’s De Monarchia. 
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THE EARLY ROMAN EMPIRE 


ter forms an appendix, ended with Philo, the chief expon- 

ent of the theory of Hellenistic kingship. Brief mention 
was made of some of the authors who after him had some contri- 
bution to make to the subject, but they were dismissed as belong- 
ing to a different world of thought. But this procedure is open to 
criticism. Philo, who was still alive in the reign of Gaius, knew 
only the world of imperial Rome, which had been created by 
Augustus. It could be said also that the work of Augustus was 
itself a contribution—Roman not Greek—to political thought. 
Hence, if we view ancient political thought as a whole, the break 
ought to come rather at the point just before Christian thinkers 
begin to be influential, that is before Tertullian. The emperor 
Marcus Aurelius would then be the last of the pagan thinkers to be 
included. To trace the history of Graeco-Roman political philoso- 
phy in the first and second centuries A.D. would require a book 
rather than a chapter: only a rapid survey therefore will be at- 
tempted in the pages which follow. 

Apart from decrees issued in his name and preserved in inscrip- 
tions we have from Augustus the account of his own achievements, 
Res gestae. This he caused to be translated into Greek; it was set up 
monumentally in one version or the other in various parts of the 
empire. Neither the decrees nor the Monumentum Ancyranum 
(Res gestae) can be called works of political theory, but we can see, 
especially in the fifth decree for the people of Cyrene,! that he 
regarded kindliness, ¢iAavOpwria, towards its subjects as one of the 
principles which a government should follow.2 To what extent 


| lHE survey of Greek political thought, to which this chap- 


1 §. Riccobono: Fontes Iuris Vol. 1 pp. 409-414. 
2 Supra chap. XIv p. 291. 
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this principle was actually followed by Augustus or any other 
emperor is another question and not here under discussion. We 
can point to the setting-up of feeding centres, a/imenta, under Nerva 
and Trajan, but we cannot be sure whether the motives which led 
to the establishment of these charitable institutions were humane, 
or simply came from a desire to rear up future soldiers. In any case 
theory was well ahead of practice; there is a real feeling for human- 
ity in some of the writings of the early Roman empire, as we shall 
see later. 

In the Res gestae or Monumentum Ancyranum Augustus is not 
writing about principles of government but about his own career 
and the position of power to which it brought him. His constitu- 
tional position has long been a subject of discussion and contro- 
versy, but what concerns us here is Augustus’s own beliefs or 
theories about the nature of the State of which he became virtually 
the ruler. He believed, or appears from the Res gestae to have 
believed, that he was preserving the constitution of the Roman 
Republic, with some modifications here and there made in the 
interests of efficiency and good order. We know very well that 
these modifications amounted to nothing less than the supremacy 
of one man. But, as we saw in Chapter XIII, the personal ascend- 
ancy of an able and energetic leader was always quite in keeping 
with the Roman way of looking at politics and was not regarded as 
inconsistent either with obedience to the authority of the Senate or 
with the traditional dislike of monarchy. Cicero admired the con- 
stitution of the Roman Republic, regarding it as a perfect example 
of a mixed constitution, but in his view there was plenty of room 
within it for a moderator ret publicae or a rector ot gubernator, to say 
nothing of a princeps senatus or princeps cwvitatis. These phrases! on 
Cicero’s lips do not envisage any change in the constitution; they 
do not look forward but backward, back to the good old days 
when Scipio Africanus was an acknowledged leader. Among his 
contemporaries he looked to Pompey to fill the role not indeed of 
monarch but simply that of leading statesman. Thus, whether or 
not Augustus had read any of Cicero’s philosophical works, the 
fact remains that, both in his acts and in his Res gestae, he was seek- 
ing to convey the impression that the Roman state had suffered no 
fundamental change. The Greeks might regard Augustus as a 
king; their writers call him Baoveds regularly; but the principate 


1 Marcus Wheeler: ‘Cicero’s Political Ideal’ in Greece and Rome xxI 1952. 
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as established by Augustus was a thoroughly Roman institution, 
owing nothing directly to Hellenistic political philosophy but 
springing out of Rome’s own history. The Romanitas of the 
Empire was something which the Greek writers never really 
understood, but Horace and Virgil and Ovid never had any doubts 
about it. The continuity of the Roman conception of Res publica 
was more than a piece of propaganda; it had a factual basis in the 
minds of the Romans themselves and must therefore be allowed to 
have a place in political thought, even though no writer has set it 
out for us in words. 

This continuity of ideas must be distinguished from constitu- 
tional continuity; the legal position of Augustus is not here in 
question, but the Roman quality of the early Principate. For it was 
Roman in Religion, Roman in Law, and, it is suggested, largely 
Roman in political theory. This can be demonstrated in three ways 
or under three heads: Salus rei publicae, Citizenship, Magistratus. 
Around these three conceptions centres Roman political thoughtof 
the age of Augustus, as may be seen by contrast with Greek views. 

The central fact about the Roman constitution was that the res 
publica belonged to the Senate and People of Rome, and they hada 
joint responsibility for its preservation. Hence Augustus in a much 
discussed passage (§34) of the Res gestae says that in his seventh 
consulship he transferred the res publica to their charge; rem 
publicam ex mea potestate in senatus populique Romani arbitrium transtuli. 
What exactly was transferred on that occasion (27 B.c.) is very hard 
to say. The Greek translator of Augustus, not understanding the 
Roman conception of res publica, except when it appears concretely, 
as equivalent to patria, omits here! to translate the expression, leav- 
ing it to be inferred from the preceding apaypara what it was 
that Augustus was transferring to the control of senate and people. 
At all events Augustus repeatedly made this claim, and the fact 
that he did so shows that he, and not he alone, regarded the notion 
of res publica and especially of salus rei publicae as a political principle 
of supreme importance. And so indeed it was, and a peculiarly 
Roman principle. It is not at all the same thing as the Greek oadslew 
viv méoAw, the maintenance of an organized society in a state.? 
It differs also from Aristotle’s cwrnpia rijs moAtretas, the securing 


12 a * m3 , > ‘ A 4 ‘ a , a “Pp. ’ ’ 
€x THs Euns eLovolas Ets THY THS GuVKAYTOU Kal TOD Sypov Tav Pwpyaiwy peryveyKa 
Kupinay 


2 Chap. v p. 82. 
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of the constitution against internal change or corruption.! The 
‘safety of the Republic’ was just that which had been lost sight 
of during the previous hundred years. Of course in the earlier 
history of Rome there had been very bitter party conflicts and 
class warfare, but these had all ended in compromise or agreement 
of some kind, so that the res publica might be preserved. In the 
long run, as we now know, the constitutional aspect of Augustus’s 
acts was short-lived. In the course of a few years the safety of the 
res publica would become more and more the concern, cura, ppovris 
of the Princeps and less and less that of Senate and People. But 
that is constitutional history, not history of political thought, in 
which salus rei publicae has a place as a Roman idea. 

Citizenship was normally hereditary both among Greeks and 
Romans, but its rights were generally more narrowly restricted in 
a Greek state. At Rome a freed slave, whose manumission had 
been carried out in proper form and whose name was therefore 
added to the census, was a citizen. At Athens his status would have 
been that of a resident alien. Moreover every young free born 
Athenian had to pass an examination before admission to the 
rights and status of a citizen. The examination may not have been 
very exacting but it embodied a principle—that citizenship was to 
be conferred only on persons who had shown themselves fit to 
receive it. The Romans of the Republic had not neglected this 
factor; the duties of the Censor had included cura morum. But the 
rapid extension of Roman citizenship had altered the close relation- 
ship of city and citizen, and, as time went on, destroyed it alto- 
gether, leaving the inhabitants of Rome with less sense of civitas 
than those of say Massilia or Apamea. 

The Romans had always been used, to a much greater extent 
than the Greeks, to seeing the whole power and authority of the 
state vested in its various officials. While an Athenian or a Spartan 
felt himself to be conforming to the laws, being true to his woAireia, 
a Roman was being obedient to those in authority over him. True, 
the populus Romanus was the vesting body that conferred the 
powers upon a magistratus, but as soon as the vesting was done, 
and for the duration of the tenure of office, the populus Romanus 
had no power of action, no dpx7 as a Greek would say; that 
rested with the magistrate. After tenure of office there was no 
automatic review of a magistrate’s acts, no ed@vva. An ex-magis- 

1 Chap. xI p. 228. 
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trate could only be impeached on the grounds of infringing the 
law. 

Still, the right to choose, éus eligendi, and the right to confer 
powers on the elected persons, to bestow beneficia, as they were 
called, these were very real; and the People retained them at least 
till after the death of Augustus. It was the populus Romanus, as 
Juvenal wrote (X 78-79) qui dabat olim imperium, fasces, legiones, 
omnia. These were the tanta beneficia vestra that Cicero was always 
talking about in speeches delivered to the Roman people. In times 
of exceptional stress the people might be persuaded to confer 
exceptional powers, as on Pompey to fight the pirates, and then 
Mithridates. Certainly there were constitutional objections to the 
Lex Manilia; it broke all the rules. But it matched perfectly the 
Roman feeling for Res publica and the principles of the Roman 
state. The people were acting in a similar capacity when from time 
to time they conferred powers upon Augustus. They had to over- 
look the principles of co-equal colleagues and limited tenure; but 
these had been overlooked before. They were continuing to confer 
their tanta beneficia in accordance with the needs of the Republic. 
Long after this Pliny! could still speak of the office of emperor as a 
beneficium, and play upon the word by remarking that in accepting 
the office Trajan was not receiving but conferring a beneficium. 

Thus in the first half of the first century a.p. the Roman people 
still felt itself to be the custodians of the res publica and still felt able 
and willing to bestow the necessary power on any leader who, 
they believed, would maintain the res pub/ica and their place in it. 
The first requirement for a leader who should be capable of doing 
this was military ability and success in war, next ability in control- 
ling and administering new territories, and thirdly, what the 
Romans called fides, the power to inspire loyalty and enthusiasm. 
All this had been long familiar: Julius Caesar, Pompeius Magnus, 
Sulla Felix, Gaius Marius, Scipio Africanus—in this list of names 
we can see the build-up of the Principate. It began with virtus and 
that led to success, and that in turn to increased axctoritas and 
renewed imperium. That was the rough and ready political theory 
of the Romans. They had no prejudice against monarchy in the 
technical sense of one supreme commander issuing orders to his 
subordinates. Their prejudice was against the name Rex. When 
Scipio, the future Africanus, defeated Hasdrubal in B.c.209, the 

1 Panegyricus 6. 
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Spaniards wanted to make him their king.1 He was pleased with 
the compliment thus paid to his kingly character, regalis animus, but 
rejected the title as un-Roman, preferring to be called Imperator, as 
his soldiers had just formally acclaimed him. 

How many people in the time of Augustus realized that this 
ancient ceremony of acclamatio was about to become one of the 
focal points in the development of a new and increasingly auto- 
cratic form of monarchy, a focal point particularly in relation to 
the succession to the ‘Imperatorate’? It was not yet known, nor 
among Romans assumed as a matter of course, that one princeps 
would succeed another as kings were known to do (cf. infra p. (139). 
To them he was still a magistratus and they were Roman citizens 
and the Res publica was still a fact. 

Such were some of the ideas behind the Principate of Augustus. 
To put them into practice and infuse them into the political life of 
the Roman state was, as events soon showed, quite impossible. 
Augustus dominated the political, social and military scene so long 
and so successfully that he himself did more than any man to 
render ineffective that restoration of power which he had pro- 
fessed to make forty years before his death. Henceforward no 
political theorist could regard the Roman empire as anything but a 
form of monarchy; and the story of the scheming and planning of 
Augustus to insure the succession makes it hard to believe that he 
did not in the end also come to regard himself as a monarch. His 
successor Tiberius felt his way cautiously but he had not any 
intention of refusing any of the powers and duties of his pre- 
decessor.? 

We have seen in Chapter XIV something of the effect of all this 
on Greek political thought. The Roman principate was not just 
one kingdom among many; it embraced the whole known, or at 
least the whole civilised world; it consisted of many cities and 
provinces with varying degrees of dependence but no full indepen- 
dence. It was a universal monarchy and its universality affected 
both political and religious thought (supra p. 300). We shall see 
more of this in the pages which follow; writers of the empire often 
sought to adapt the philosophy of Hellenistic kingship to the new 


1 Livy xxvu 109, differing somewhat from the account in Polybius x 40. On 
the two accounts see A. Aymard in Revue du Nord xxxvi who thinks Livy may 
have used a different source. 

2 Tacitus Amnals I 12. 
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kingship of the Princeps, trying to instil into the new rulers the 
virtues of their Perfect Prince. Contemporary Stoicism had a big 
part to play here; its universality, its monotheism, its stress on 
morals, its humanitarianism, all matched well the prevalent modes 
of thought, Roman as well as Greek. Stoicism was still (cp. supra 
p. 258) not a creed which would be acceptable to the many; its 
ethics could never be popular and its politics spoke only to the 
upper classes, but it had become more practical and more humane. 
Roman Stoics in high places often showed great courage in their 
opposition to the unrighteous and inhumane conduct of emperors. 
Again, Hellenistic political philosophers had always emphasised 
that government should be fair, just and friendly, and used the 
term Snyoxparia to denote such government. Democracy (supra 
pp. 298 and 302) almost ceases to have any constitutional meaning 
but, like Liberty, becomes one of those emotive words which 
express approval or arouse favourable responses. And so it came 
about that Aelius Aristides could use it of the Roman Empire 
(infra p. 144). For “some subjects of the Empire .. . wound up with 
the idea that the rule of one man, provided he were just, was really 
a perfect democracy’.} 

The younger Seneca, Stoic philosophical writer and composer 
of tragedies, Nero’s tutor, then his adviser, then his victim, is a 
fitting person with whom to begin this survey of selected authors 
from Nero to Marcus Aurelius. Primarily he was interested not in 
politics but in ethics. The two were of course closely connected 
but, reversing Aristotle’s order (supra p. 211), he names moral 
philosophy as supreme, and that which is called civiiis as merely 
one of its subdivisions.2 For Seneca, and for Stoics in general, the 
main duty of philosophy was to teach ethics, especially to teach 
men how to overcome the base passions which lead them into 
error. Yet in spite of this moralistic approach, this tendency to 
judge every doctrine by the value of the ethical dividend which it 
pays and constantly to ask Quid ad mores ?, there is in Seneca a good 
deal of social philosophy in a somewhat narrow sphere and in the 
De Clementia in particular some political philosophy. 

He is well read in the Stoic masters and can pick and choose 


1 The quotation is from a very excellent article by C. G. Starr in the Ameri- 
can Historical Review Lv (1952) p. 1, aptly if paradoxically entitled “The 
Perfect Democracy of the Roman Empire’. 

2 Epist. 89 énit. 
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among their theories. He favours the notion, all too common in 
antiquity, of an age of man’s early innocence, when all things 
were common and there was no private property, but perfect order 
reigned; but man’s nature deteriorated, and the repressive power 
of the State became a necessity. Seneca was fully alive to the evils 
of the society which he knew; and in the conflict of duties which 
faced every Stoic (supra pp. 258 and 279) he came down on the 
side of social duty,1 the conflict, that is, between the urge to retire 
from the world and the desire to save it. Certainly the sapiens must 
be self-contained, must not let himself be diverted from his duty 
by feelings of pity. But equally he must not be completely indiffer- 
ent, cultivating an attitude of ‘I care for nobody’, of dade. 
Certainly too the wise man, the thinker, must have leisure, peace, 
retirement and opportunity for contemplation. But while Seneca 
often advises a man to keep himself apart as much as he can— 
guantum potes in philosophiam recede, at other times he insists that the 
right to otium, to a life of study, is bound up with the indirect 
benefits to society which will accrue from his studies and medita- 
tions. Both the life of action and the life of contemplation? have 
their place in the Stoic ‘Live according to nature’. Indeed study is a 
form of action. “My purpose’, he writes in one of his letters,* ‘in 
urging a life of o¢ium on you is that your actions may be greater and 
nobler’; for these actions, maiora et pulchriora, are philosophical 
studies themselves. They are the res publica of the mind, a greater 
republic than the particular corner of the world where we happen 
to live, and it has the advantage that you cannot be exiled from it.5 
This notion of two different kinds or levels of civitas, one of the 
mind, the other of the body, was destined, variously defined, to 
have a big future in Christian thought, but there is nothing trans- 
cendental about Seneca’s two republics. Both belong to this life of 
ours, and both are part of the proper life of man and of man’s duty 
to man: hoc nempe ab homine exigitur ut prosit hominibus. That was 
part at least of Seneca’s answer to Plato’s question ‘How ought a 
man to live ?’ (sapra p. 143) and it was not Plato’s answer. 

Seneca has therefore some justification for claiming® that Stoic- 
ism had among all the sects the greatest degree of diAavOpwaia and 
sense of the common good of mankind, and he quotes’? with 
approval the well-known line of Terence Homo sum, humani nil a me 
1 De Ofio 111 (30). 2 Epist. 103. 3 De Otio rv (31). 4 Epist. 68 § 9. 
5 De Ofio Iv. 6 De Clementia 115. ? Epist. 95 § 51. 
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alienum puto. No Stoic could be expected to advocate the total 
abolition of slavery, but Seneca constantly urged upon his fellows 
the duty of treating slaves humanely. Again, no Stoic could be 
expected to advocate anything like political equality for women, but 
Seneca denounces the social inequality of the sexes, especially as seen 
in connection with adultery and divorce. He also, like Plutarch 
and Musonius Rufus, believes in giving women a proper education. 

Now if mutual friendliness and consideration for others are to be 
ptinciples of government as well as social duties, it follows that 
those who rule over others must be educated in these principles, 
especially so under a monarchy. In an autocracy the autocrat is the 
first person who must be made to recognise our common human- 
ity. That is the underlying assumption of the De Clementia of 
Seneca and the work is addressed to Nero himself. The very 
immensity of the autocrat’s power makes the need for benevolence 
greater; and greater too is the danger to the subject when no 
benevolence is forthcoming. It was also a dangerous topic to 
write about. It could not easily be discussed directly. But Seneca 
succeeds in putting it in the very forefront of his book De Clementia 
by the ingenious device of making Nero himself speak on the 
subject of the autocrat’s power and his use of it. He is made to 
utter two long statements, one about his own immense power, the 
other about his own kindness and clemency. Thete is no discussion, 
but the discerning reader will draw his own conclusions about the 
duty of an autocrat to be kindly, without being required to believe 
that Nero did in fact carry out this duty, though he may have been 
very benevolent in the first five years of his reign. Nor is he 
required to believe that Seneca believed it. Seneca criticised sharply 
the moral and social evils of his day, but he did not dare to ascribe 
them to the wickedness of the ruler or the régime. He can even 
write (I 7,8) ‘Men have before their eyes the most pleasing form of 
government, one which falls short of complete liberty in nothing 
save permission to go under, pereundi licentia’. This was not true, 
indeed it was the exact reverse of the truth, as Seneca must have 
known long before he had to meet his own fate. He knew very 
well, and the De C/ementia contains more than one hint that he knew, 
that living under a monarch whose word was law was to live in 
fear. ‘In the conditions under which we live things are done which 
win approval and are then punished’ (Iz), a condition of affairs in 
which ‘Men cannot go out to dinner with an easy mind when they 
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know that even in their cups they will need to watch every word’ 
(I 26). One cannot help thinking that in sucha régime clemency can 
never be anything more politically constructive than the much- 
vaunted clementia of Julius Caesar—a conquerot’s occasional wil- 
lingness to abstain from the harshest measures. After all, to quote 
Seneca again, ‘One who has vengeance within easy reach has only 
to refrain from taking it and he is sure to get credit for his kind- 
ness ’(I 7,3). 

Some twenty years younger than Seneca was C. Musonius 
Rufus. He too was a Roman and an eminent one; he is mentioned 
several times in Tacitus. He too was a Stoic and a teacher of 
Stoicism; Epictetus and Dion of Prusa were both influenced by 
him. Exiled under Nero and again under Vespasian he spent many 
years in a small rocky island in the Aegean Sea. But pupils came to 
hear him there and he went on teaching philosophy. He lectured 
in Greek and much of it was taken down by a certain Lucius and 
published after his death about a.D.100. John of Stobi made long- 
ish extracts, and in this way we have a fair idea of what Musonius 
thought and said, but we know nothing of what he actually wrote, 
either in Latin or Greek. 

Unless it is due to this accidental way in which we have come to 
know about his work, it is clear that Musonius was supremely 
interested in teaching, more so perhaps than Seneca. Of course for 
both of them philosophy was chiefly valuable as a help in living, a 
cure for the ills of the soul or the mind; and both, as Stoics, urge 
that women should be educated as well as men. Inevitably too, the 
education is upper-class, that is a training to be a cultured, well- 
behaved xadoxdyabds.1 

His social theory is fully Stoic, that is, typical of the new and 
more humane Stoicism of the early empire. Like Seneca, he 
stresses the principle of the Common Good, the need for more 
humane treatment of slaves, and of a higher standard of conduct in 
all matters relating to sex. Indeed in Musonius something like a 
Christian idea of marriage emerges. Again, he attacks the practice 
of exposing unwanted infants to die, ‘better lots of brothers than 
lots of money’ he says, but he does not use the argument that it is 
cruel, or that it is wicked so to take human life.2 

1 Musonius rv fiz. (Hense) ef saepe; cp. Dion Pr. x1u 28. 


2M. P. Charlesworth Five Men p. 46 Harvard U.P. 1936, but it should be 
remembered that nothing that we have of Musonius is complete. 
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The value of philosophy to a ruler, whether his dominion be 
large or small, was still a favourite topic. While Plutarch in his 
essay on the subject calls rulers #yeudves, Musonius and Dion, as 
Stoics, use ‘king’ BaowWeds, but all in one way or another are 
carrying on the theory of Hellenistic kingship. Musonius’s essay 
(VIII Hense) was entitled “That kings too should study 
philosophy’, and that for him meant ‘train to be a wise man, the 
Stoic sapiens’. A ruler must learn not simply to be a Bacweds but 
to be a BaowWiKds dvip, a kingly sort of man. Now Plato in his 
Statesman (supra Chap. XI) had discussed Baowuny emorjun, king- 
ly knowledge, the science of ruling, but already for several 
centuries, as we saw, the search had shifted from the form of know- 
ledge to the right type of man. Moreover this ‘right kind of man to be 
king’ was no longer the same as it had been in the period of the 
Middle Stoa, when Scipio Africanus, brilliant soldier and culti- 
vated gentleman, represented the ideal leader (supra Chap. XIII 
p. 276). 

It is not, however, in the fragments of Musonius that one looks 
for an account of the Stoic sapiens; he merely talks about the 
¢urdaofos as being the only true ‘kingly man’. ‘Taking it for 
granted that it is the function of a BactAu«ds to be able to govern 
well nations or cities, and to be worthy to rule over men, we ask 
who would be a better governor of a city or more worthy to rule 
over men than a philosopher ? For he, if he be truly a philosopher, 
will be wise, restrained, magnanimous, understanding what is 
right and what is proper, able to give effect to his decisions and 
able to stand up to hard work’. (VIII, Hense p. 38). Such argu- 
mentation is very shallow and the conclusions not worth much. 
The practical and sensible Musonius is seen to better advantage 
when he speaks of family life and marriage and of their importance 
for the stability of the body-politic (XIV). But men have a duty to 
their city as well as to their home, to their fellow-men as well as to 
their families. And ‘their fellow men’ includes all men, not citizens 
only. “The world is the common fatherland of all men, as Socrates 
claimed’, (IX) and no man need fear exile. 

This concern for the social good, which goes back to the Stoic 
Panaetius (supra p. 276), is also to be found in the recorded 
remarks of the lame ex-slave Epictetus, whose Handbook and 


1 Cora E. Lutz The Roman Socrates gives introduction, text and translation 
of Musonius. Yale Classical Studies vol x 1947. 
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Discourses have been much read by many generations of Christ- 
ians. Epictetus is sometimes called Stoic, sometimes Cynic. Both 
are right, for by the end of the first century of our era Stoic and 
Cynic had borrowed so much from each other that Juvenal could 
say with truth: ‘Stoica dogmata...a Cynicis tunica distantia’,} 
that is to say there was between the two schools a distinction of 
social class more than of doctrine. Otherwise there is a good deal 
of similarity between the Kurds of Epictetus and the Sapiens of 
the Stoics. Politically, it may be added, Epictetus understood 
better than the well-to-do Stoics that personal freedom must 
include economic freedom, freedom from the bondage to which 
the wealthy, by the mere possession of wealth, can subject the less 
fortunate.? 

Dio Chrysostom of Prusa3 introduces us to a new type of Stoic 
and a new type in philosophical literature. He was a wealthy Greek 
provincial of good ancestry who early became a Roman citizen. 
He was extremely well educated in both literature and philosophy. 
He had command of the rhetorical and declamatory arts which 
were much admired by large audiences, but his endeavour was to 
use these for truly educational purposes. He sought by his lectur- 
ing and preaching to improve the standards of culture and of 
morality, both in the cities of his native Bithynia and in other parts 
of the empire which he visited. He gave his advice, wanted or 
unwanted, to provincial councils and governors, making it his 
aim to promote peace among the cities. For, although there could 
be no armed warfare when the Roman army was everywhere 
supreme, there was plenty of bitter rivalry and trade-war, smug- 
gling, monopolistic abuses and a general failure to co-operate with 
neighbouring cities. In all this Dion’s guiding principle seems to 
have been: to bring over into public life and public policy the 
standards accepted as virtues in private life—kindliness and 
generosity, readiness to help, regard for truth and honesty, 
disregard of shams and show, willingness to forgive, reluctance to 
take offence. These personal virtues are the essentials of public no 
less than of private life, of woAcrux no less than 7Ou«7. 


1 Sat. XIII, 121-122. 

2 Epictetus rv Schenke p. 315. 

3 E. D. Phillips, Three Greek Writers on the Roman Empire. Classica et 
Mediaevalia xvi11 1957 (Copenhague) gives a useful account of Dion, Plutarch 
and Aristides. 
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It had long been regarded, especially among the Stoics,! as one 
of the uses of philosophy and one of the functions of the philoso- 
pher in the state to direct and advise kings and rulers; and the 
emperor Trajan seems to have made some use of Dion in this way. 
According to strict Stoic theory (see Musonius and cp. supra p. 
259) the philosopher, the sapiens ought himself to be the ruler, but 
in practice that very rarely happens. When it does, however, the 
subjects, says Dion, greatly benefit from the rule of the philoso- 
phers (XLIX 4). In support of this he cites, as always, examples 
from ancient history? which are not really apposite at all. But he 
has one suggestion to make, which is here selected for mention out 
of his many writings because it is novel in Greek political theory. 
Instead of a monarch choosing some philosopher as: his adviser 
when it suits him, Dion thinks that there should be a permanent, 
and therefore powerful, body of philosophers built in, so to speak, 
into the constitution, and forming an independent authority with 
a teligious backing. He instances the Indian Brahmans and the 
Celtic Druids. It matters little whether his parallels are close or not. 
What is interesting and new is that a well-defined group of persons, 
claiming to have special powers and to perform valuable functions, 
is here (XLIX 7-9) recommended by Dion as a part of the con- 
stitution, yet possessing an authority of its own. But the sugges- 
tion is just made and then dropped. Dion does not elaborate it or 
show how it could be worked into a real wodcreia. For him, as 
for the rest of his contemporaries, the making of constitutions was 
something which belonged only to the ancient past, when men 
used to discuss the relative merits of Monarchy, Aristocracy and 
Democracy (III 45), but now only monarchy counts for anything, 
and in particular the monarchy of the Roman emperor. Writing 
about A.D.104 he says ‘About that divine and blessed constitution 
that now prevails I must speak with greater care’. He does not 
name Trajan or say that he is a god, but he compares his rule to 
that of God (ind 76 mpwTw Kai dpiscrw Ge) so closely that his 
hearers can hardly dissociate the two, and are left, intentionally, 
with the impression that the Ideal State of the philosophers has 
been achieved and the Ideal King is now on the throne. 


1 Supra chap. xu p. 258. 
2 It is a defect of Dion’s exclusively classical and literary education that he 
is ignorant of contemporary and recent history. 
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But what was the Ideal State of the philosophers, Stoic or Cynic, 
in the 2nd century 4.D.? To that question Dion in the course of 
his many writings gives a fuller answer than any of his contem- 
poraries, and at one place, as we shall see, he represents himself as 
having this very question put to him by an enquirer in a distant 
land. First, the relations between monarchy and cosmology. The 
passage just cited from the third oration contains more than a 
hint that the relations between them are close, and all that Dion 
writes about Kingship has a cosmological background. This is not 
an original creation of Dion’s, but part of a view of the universe to 
which brief reference has already been made (chap. XIII p. 300). It 
pervades so much of the politico-religious thought of the second 
century A.D. that some mention must be made of it. 

The Pseudo-Aristotelian zepi xdopov (De Mundo) teaches that 
the same Power (Svvayus), also called Nature (¢vois), that holds 
the Kosmos together, sun, moon and stars on the one hand, and 
on the other, air, water, earth and fire, as well as the various 
opposing forces on earth, maintains in every part of the universe a 
balance, so that the whole is stable. Nature’s equilibrium in greater 
things is the prototype of equality, tcouoipia, fair shares, on 
earth. In short, the Kosmos itself is the perfect example of the 
ToXiTun spdovoa, a feeling of oneness in the whole state. The 
Power that keeps the whole universe in equilibrium is thought of 
as a person; an impersonal god would hardly be thinkable. His 
place and function in the Kosmos are likened to those of a captain 
in a ship, a driver in a chariot, a leader in a dance, the law in the 
state, the commandant in a camp; except just for this, that those 
who undertake these various forms of rule soon grow weary of 
work and responsibility; not so God, who is untiring. Various 
names are given to this god, Fate and Necessity sometimes, but 
more often the more personal and traditional Zeus, no longer, of 
coutse, simply the Zeus of the Olympic religion but the One 
Supreme God. Now, just as the unknown writer of the De Mundo 
mentions various traditional epithets of Zeus, so Dion (I 9) picks 
out those epithets of the traditional Zeus which link him with 
human society and with the oA, and so mark him out as the 
divine model for an earthly ruler—Father of gods and men, Pro- 
tector of cities, of friends and kindred, of suppliants and strangers 
and refugees. We note again the stress laid on ¢iAavpwaia, the 
kindliness of the stronger towards the weaker, our duty not to 
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count any of mankind, including slaves, as not belonging to 
us.} 

Thus the Zeus of Homer and the Zeus of Orphism and the Zeus 
of Stoicism are all One, and are all pressed into the service both of 
monotheism and of monarchy. Moreover, the political theory that 
emerges looks alternately (or is it simultaneously ?) at the govern- 
ment of the Universe and the government of the Roman Empire, 
at the kingship of Zeus and the principate of Trajan. This dual 
vision was doubtless common enough among the educated classes, 
to whom Stoicism made its appeal; it gave them a kind of faith, a 
superior version of the emperor-worship of the masses. But it had 
obvious logical difficulties which cannot have escaped the notice 
of the more philosophically minded. It was a mere analogy; a 
monarch cannot really be said to govern his realm in the same 
sense that God governs the entire life and motion of the Universe, 
heaven and earth and whatever lies between. 

There is one of Dion’s orations (XXXVI), known as the Borys- 
thenite because it tells of his visit to that people, addressed to the 
town of Olbia in South Russia. It contains the best all-round state- 
ment of Stoic political philosophy of this period and it does show 
awareness of this logical difficulty. 

He is telling his own countrymen in this oration about his visit 
to the Borysthenites, a people of limited knowledge (they knew 
of only one poet, Homer), but well enough educated to form an 
appreciative audience for their visitor. He talks to them first about 
Man and the Polis, about Reason and Law and concludes (like 
Plato, we may say) that no mortal city has ever been known that 
was entirely virtuous and law abiding, cwd¢pwy and vopios, and 
the only conceivable one would be that of the gods in heaven. 
He adds immediately, and significantly, that such a divine city is by 
no means static and inactive, but lively and moving, but without 
any dissension or set-back. And though the gods all perform their 
several tasks in their own ways without interference, they do all 
with complete and continuous mutual goodwill. That is the only 
mods OF mroAcreta, Whichever you like to call it, that enjoys 
unadulterated happiness. 

Then one of the Borysthenites, who had read some Plato, says 
that they are all greatly pleased with Dion’s Platonic discourse 


11 41, pnde aAAdrpiov Hyetoba pydéva dvOpdnwv nullum hominem alienum 
putare. 
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and that they are especially interested in divine government, eta 
dwoiknows. And he asks Dion to expound it rather than the mortal 
mods. Dion begins by explaining that the Stoic kosmos, which 
is the object of divine government, is not quite the same as a 
polis, which is an assemblage of men and the object of human 
government; because, while man is a living and rational creature, 
you could not call the zeAs itself a living creature, even if it is a 
collection of men. But the Universe, the Kosmos, with its cease- 
less movement was, according to Stoic teaching, very much alive. 
Still, one might say that in its general good order, evdxoopia, its 
divisions and classifications, the koswos resembles a polis. Its govern- 
ment is royal and paternal; Zeus is father of both gods and men, of 
all creatures that are endowed with Reason. And it is this uniting 
of gods and men under the rubric of Adyos that provides a founda- 
tion for society on earth and for justice in society, the only solid 
and indestructible basis, and very different from the bases actually 
found—government by some worthless Fiihrer or tyrant, some 
demos or oligarchy or decarchy—all constantly torn by dissension 
and stasis. The kosmos must therefore be the model zod:reéa 
which is the object of the search of the philosophers; and its basis 
is the kingship of the very best. And so, if the Universe is a king- 
dom, a BaciAeia, then that is its constitution and it is not improper 
to speak of it as a adAus. 

‘There’, he said to his audience on the Black Sea ‘you have the 
theory of the philosophers. It points to a good and friendly com- 
munity of gods and men, it gives a share in law and citizenship, 
not to all and sundry living creatures, but to those that have 
reason and understanding. It provides a far better and juster 
polity than that enacted by the Lacedaemonians, according to 
which it is not open to Helots to become Spartan citizens; and that 
of course is the reason why they are always ready to rebel’. 

That passage! may be taken as typical of Stoic political thought 
of the period, typical of efforts to equate things as they are with 
things as they ought to be. But two things should always be 
remembered in connection with it: first, that Stoicism was never 
primarily a political philosophy at all,? and second, that its appeal 
was still (supra p. 258) mainly to men of wealth and social 
standing. For these it had obvious attractions. The bad old things 

1 XXXVI 38. 

2 cp. Plutarch De Stoic. repugn. 1x 3 1035 B and infra on M. Aurelius. 
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had been abolished: nationalism replaced by universal empire, 
polytheism replaced by monotheism, war replaced by peace. It 
seemed, if you had the means and the leisure to enjoy it, to be an 
excellent form of wodvreia; and philosophically satisfying too, 
for was it not the zoA:reia of the universe itself and therefore 
according to Nature, as the Stoic masters had always said that life 
ought to be? 

Philosophic orators like Dion, inheritors of the Hellenistic 
theory of kingship, accepting the Roman principate as the supreme 
type of monarchy, had little cause to enquire more deeply into 
monarchy considered as a political institution. But one wonders 
whether they did not realise that it differs from other patterns of 
constitutional government in having the problem of securing its 
own continuity. Unless the form of the constitution is to be 
changed, the death of one king means that another has to be found 
at once; so that it becomes of great importance to know beforehand 
how the succession is to be determined. The Greeks, at any rate 
the educated, sophistic and literary Greeks like Dion, would pre- 
sumably have accepted the principle inherent in Hellenistic theory 
of kingship: ‘choose, by means of selection of the best, him who is 
most suited for the office of ruler, who shall look after his subjects 
like a father’) But in actual fact no such choice was normally 
exercised, since kingdoms generally followed the Macedonian 
practice by which the eldest son succeeded his father.2 Broadly 
speaking, these were the two alternative methods;3 on the one 
hand a law of succession operating without regard to persons, on 
the other the selection of the best candidate. The history of the 
succession to the Roman principate in the first two centuries 
shows a wavering between the two principles, and in fact they are 
not mutually exclusive. 

Unless a law of succession goes far beyond a mere statement 
about primogeniture and prescribes numerous alternatives, it will 
often fail of itself to determine who shall succeed. It then becomes 
necessary to choose, and the second method in one form or 


1 Philo De Virtutibus 57. Cohn (Teubner) v p. 234. 

2 F, BE. Adcock Greek and Macedonian Kingship. Proceedings of the British 
Academy xxxIx 1953 pp. 163-180 (Raleigh Lecture). 

8 A third method, election by lot, once approved in democratic Athens for 
certain offices, had long fallen into disrepute. ‘It picks out the lucky candidate, 
not the good one’. Philo Spec. Legg. rv 191. Cohn v 205. 
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another comes into operation. But this may be operated in a 
variety of ways: it may attempt to do justice to the principle of 
heredity by using the process of adoptation and by restricting the 
choice to members of certain families, or else it may be practised 
without any limitation. So, many questions have to be answered 
before the method can be operated at all: who is to make the 
choice ? the present monarch? the people ? the army ? the senate or 
some council of state? The history of the Roman Empire shows 
that all these had some claim. And who are to be the candidates? 
What qualifications are to be demanded of them? Not everyone 
will accept the Good King theory of Hellenistic philosophy; 
benevolent monarchs are not always efficient rulers. When the 
Spaniards wanted Scipio Africanus to become their king, it was 
because he was a mighty man of war; that was all they knew about 
him. And it was always, by citizens and soldiers alike, regarded as 
essential that the princeps should be a successful general, worthy 
of the title Imperator. Augustus wanted one of his grandsons to 
succeed him, but he naturally hoped that they would be really able 
for the job, ‘be men of courage and succeed him at his post’.! 
These various considerations must have been constantly in the 
minds of those who thought about the question; it was an issue of 
vital importance whether the principate was to continue or not. 
The feeling was acute on the death of Augustus and still more so 
on the death of Nero, who was succeeded in rapid succession by 
three emperors, Galba, Otho and Vitellius, who had only one 
thing in common, ‘an entire unsuitability for the post’.2 The 
Romans had always had a strong feeling for heredity, on which the 
whole system of a ruling class had rested in the days of the Re- 
public. But now the Julio-Claudian dynasty was no more. Tacitus 
puts into the mouth of Galba a speech which comes nearer than a 
Roman might be expected to do to the Good King principle. 
Galba is made to state that he himself was chosen to become 
princeps and he would choose his successor; he would not, like 
1 Augustus, in a letter written on his 63rd birthday to his elder grandson. 
So Aulus Gellius Noct. Att. xv 7; cp. Suetonius Augustus 56 “Nunquam filios 
suos populo commendavit ut non adiceret: si merebuntur’, On this whole question see 
especially Jean Béranger, ‘Pour une deéfinition du principat’ in Revue des 
Etudes Latines, 21-22 (1943-1944). The use of the military word stasio in refer- 
ence to the office of princeps was very common in various writers; E. 


Koestermann Statio Principis in Philologus 87 (1932). 
2 M. P. Charlesworth in Camb. Anc. Hist. vol. x1 p. 2. 
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Augustus, choose one of his relatives, worthy though some of 
them might be; he would choose the worthiest of all, Piso Licin- 
ianus, because his virtuous character made him fit for the exalted 
position.! 

In the event the solemn and virtuous Piso did not succeed 
Galba; and Otho and Vitellius did not last long. People must have 
been in thorough agreement about one thing: no method of 
succession could be quite so bad as that which caused rival candi- 
dates to fight it out with large armies.2 When the wars of succes- 
sion were over and Vespasian arrived in Rome, people were glad 
not only because the principate and peace were both now restored 
but because the new emperor had two sons who might succeed 
him.? They did succeed him; and the hereditary principle seemed 
now to win favour. But the rule of Domitian was so intolerable 
that he was murdered. The elderly Nerva became princeps for 
two years. There was no repitition of the wars of 69A.pD., but the 
situation must have been dangerous; and certainly caused the same 
questions to be raised and inclined many people once again to 
abandon the hereditary principle. Not only now in 98.p. but for 
several reigns to come (Trajan, Hadrian, Antoninus Pius and M. 
Aurelius) succession was by adoption. 

Some passages in Pliny’s Panegyricus provide all that is available 
in the way of contemporary literature on the subject. And it is all 
too little. Pliny was not writing about political theory; he was not 
even, like Tacitus, trying to reconstruct what might have been 
current political theory when Galba adopted Piso. Pliny was com- 
posing a large encomium about Trajan and the fact that Trajan 
had been chosen to succeed Nerva was part of his material; but he 
could not help commenting on the success of the experiment; 
clearly an emperor ought to choose and adopt a suitable person to 
succeed him and not accept whatever infant his wife presented him 
with; but his choice, while unlimited in theory, is in fact confined, 


1 Hist. 1 15 but the whole speech should be read; also K. Biichner in Rhein. 
Mus. 98 (1955) pp. 289-312. 

2 Nevertheless it was frequently resorted to in the later Empire and ever 
since: vetus ac iam pridem insita mortalibus potentiae cupido cum imperii magnitudine 
adolevit erupitque. Tacitus Hist. 1 38. 

3 Josephus Be//. Iud. vit 4, 1. cp. also 1v 10, 3, reputed talk among Vespas- 
ian’s soldiers. Vespasian himself was reputed to have said ‘Either my sons will 
succeed me or nobody will’. But the general opinion was that there must at 
all costs be a successor. 
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because the combination of qualities is so rare; one must choose a 
man who is so outstanding that he would have attained the princi- 
pate in any event; the method of adoption would not in fact be 
any better than hereditary succession, unless men were much more 
careful about adopting children than they are about begetting 
them; and there is also this to be said: public opinion is much 
readier to make allowances if an emperor is unlucky in his son 
than if he makes a bad choice in adoption. (Paneg. §7). 

Thus Pliny tones down his ridicule of the hereditary principle in 
order that, when, nearing the end of his speech, he has to think of 
Trajan as a possible predecessor of the next emperor, he may be 
free to say that he hopes Trajan may have a son, for it is far nicer 
(pulchrins) to have an excellent real son than to adopt one (§ 89). 
Then when he prays (§ 94) for long life for Trajan, he prays too 
that Jupiter Capitolinus, who had presided over his adoption, 
might grant him a successor quem genuerit, a son of his own, whom 
he should rear in such a way that he will have all the virtues of one 
adopted by choice, or failing that, si hoc fato negatur, that he may 
point out someone who should (like himself) be deserving of the 
adoption under Jupiter’s auspices. 

It was an essential feature of ancient panegyric that no asper- 
sions must be cast; Pliny had to show that whatever Trajan did 
would be right; he could not therefore say definitely what he 
regarded as the best method of regulating monarchical succession 
or even discuss freely the merits and defects of different methods. 
This is a drawback in all panegyrical writing; the reader does not 
know what to believe or even whether the writer believed it. But 
in the case of Pliny’s Panegyric this has worked to the advantage of 
future readers, since in the circumstances he was obliged to 
mention both heredity and adoption. 

Plutarch was well read in the Greek political philosophy and 
wrote one or two essays on political subjects. But these do not tell 
us much more than any intelligent reader might infer for himself 
after reading Plutarch’s Lives. Friendliness and co-operation, these 
ate principles which Plutarch most prized. The very fact that he 
arranged his Parallel Lives in pairs, one Greek, one Roman, shows 
that he wished the two races to be regarded as complementary to 
each other, not hostile, and that both had produced men famous in 
history. For him history was an affair of gods and men rather 
than of institutions. He admired those whose public actions dis- 
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played kindliness and generosity and sympathy for the oppressed. 
But he did not disapprove of harsh measures, if the oppressed 
ventured to rebel. He accepted the Roman Empire and became a 
Roman citizen, but the Greek city-state was still for him the only 
proper unit of social organisation. He was an old-fashioned Greek 
patriot, ¢diAcdmoAs, and to the end of his life he remained strongly 
attached both to his native Chaeronea in Boeotia and to the 
Delphic Oracle. It is not, therefore, surprising that when he comes 
to write about woA:riuxy, he thinks in terms of the Greek cities 
within the Empire. The ‘Political Precepts’ are pieces of advice 
to a man who wishes to enter political life. Plutarch cannot dis- 
guise the fact that political life in a Greek city is very different 
nowadays, when the power of Rome is everywhere present. But he 
would like! to see a spirit of independence shown in small matters. 
In large matters that could not be done; the Roman Peace was too 
valuable to risk having it upset. ‘In these modern times’, he writes, 
‘all Hellenic war, all foreign war have fled and vanished from our 
midst; the nations have only so much independence as our 
masters bestow upon them; more than that would perhaps not 
be good for them’.? 

In practice, then, the art of woAurixy is greatly reduced in scope. 
‘In our own day, when the business of cities no longer includes 
leadership in war, or the putting down of tyrants or the negotia- 
tion of alliances, what offices of power or distinction in the state 
are left?’.8 In his answer he mentions proceedings at law where 
the suit is a public one, then missions to the emperor at Rome, the 
kind of thing that he himself did. Both these, he says, are tasks 
worthy of a man of vigour, one who has courage as well as brains. 
In home politics too there will be opportunities, both for reform 
and, typically Plutarchan, for reviving ancient practices now fallen 
into disuse. 

There is no need to dwell on what Plutarch has to say on the 
theme ‘that a philosopher ought especially to lecture before rulers’; 
it adds very little to the essay of Musonius ‘That kings, too, should 
study philosophy’. The general intention is the same in both— 
only from philosophers will rulers learn what they need most to 
learn, justice and moderation. There is a very short, perhaps 
unfinished, essay on the three forms of constitution, containing 
nothing original. The essay on the place of the elderly man in 


1814F(§19) 2824C(§32) 3 805 A(§ 10) 
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politics should not be overlooked; it is very characteristic of the 
author. Its purpose is to show that not only is there an important 
place for the elderly in the life of a city, but that there is in effect no 
retiring age. Being a citizen, woArredoOa in the full old-fash- 
ioned sense, is not something that can be laid aside like a piece of 
work finished.! It is, as the old classical philosophers said, a whole 
way of life and an honourable one; a man must not give it up, lest 
he appear to be unfaithful to the ideas and principles of his whole 


life. 


The eulogising of the Roman empire reached its height in the 
Roman Oration of Aelius Aristides (born 4.p.117). Both Dion and 
Pliny had written personal panegyrics of the reigning emperor 
Trajan. Aristides, some two generations later, does not make 
Hadrian or Antoninus Pius directly the subject of an encomium, 
but he wrote panegyrics on four cities, of which that addressed to 
Rome, «is ‘Pwynv, is by far the best known. To the historian of 
Rome and to the historian of philosophy the work suffers from the 
same drawbacks as all the rest of panegyrical and rhetorical litera- 
ture. As a picture of the Roman Empire in the second century a.p. 
it is not necessarily untrue in what it says, but it errs by its large 
and glaring omissions. As a piece of ancient political thought it is 
interesting as an attempt, and a very clever attempt, to combine 
two political principles—one of the classical city-state, the other 
of imperialism. On the one hand he describes a closed and coher- 
ent society, such as Plato or Aristotle might have written about: 
everywhere the respectable, well-to-do, well-educated people form a 
ruling class; they are the citizens, Roman citizens of course, for 
there are no other citizens in the full sense, and no distinction 
between Roman and Greek; the distinction is a class distinction, 
the ruling class and the rest, of dpyovres and of dpydpevor. With 
these and other scraps of city-state terminology Aristides combines 
some Hellenistic theory, monarchy and democracy being now 
equivalent, and so builds up the picture he requires. To the 
Romans, for the speech is addressed to them, he says ‘What used 
to be known as the ends of the earth—+hat is now merely your 
garden wall’, (26) just as, some 250 years later, Rutilius wrote 
“Urbem fecisti quod prius orbis erat’ (de reditu suo 66). 


1 791 c(§ 14) 
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But the Roman State is also an empire and Imperialism is really 
a Roman invention (iuérepov edpnua § 51), because only the 
Romans were able to solve the problem of holding in effective 
control the empire conquered. Their success in this was largely 
due to their policy of gradually extending their citizenship to 
persons of wealth and standing in the provinces.! ‘All who live 
under your empire, and by that I mean the whole world, you have 
divided into two parts, the rulers and the ruled. All those every- 
where who are better educated, better-born, more influential, 
them you have made to be your fellows in citizenship, even in 
kinship, the rest to be subject to them. Neither the sea nor any 
large area of intervening land, can debar one from being a Roman 
citizen; no distinction here between Europe and Asia, everything 
lies open to all. No man is a foreigner who is fit for office and can be 
trusted. There has been established a universal world-democracy 
under one and the best ruler and organiser, and all men come 
together as to a common city-meeting-place, coming to obtain 
satisfaction of their various claims.’ (59-60). 

Thus, in the eyes of Aristides, and of others like him, there was 
no longer? any need to justify the Roman policy of empire-build- 
ing or to defend it against charges of greed and ruthlessness.? Its 
complete success was its complete justification, and its existence 
was one of the factors which helped the rapid spread of the Gospel, 
so that even Christians sometimes joined in praising it. Indeed 
even now there may be a danger that, if we confine our attention 
to the first two centuries and to the evidence of the sophistic 
writers, we may be left with just that one-sided impression of 


1Cp. A. N. Sherwin-White, The Roman Citizenship p. 207. It should be 
noted that the universal extension of the citizenship under the Constitutio 
Antoniniana took place much later (212 A.D.). 

2 Supra p. 279 and generally Mason Hammond?’s article on Ancient Imper- 
ialism there referred to. 

3 For example, the speech which Tacitus Hist. tv 73-74 puts into the mouth 
of Cerialis in defence of Roman intervention in Gaul. The same excuses are still 
used by powerful nations. And it was Tacitus again who saw clearly, through 
the eyes of the oppressed provincials, how these rapfores orbis ... ubi solitud- 
inem faciunt, pacem appellant. (Agricola § 30, in the mouth of Calgacus.) Nor was 
Tacitus the only Roman critic of imperialism; on the whole subject see 
Harald Fuchs Der geistige Widerstand gegen Rom (1938) who writes (p. 18) “The 
Romans themselves also, who saw in the spread of good order the mission of 
their empire, felt strongly how great was the gap between the claims they 
made and the work they actually achieved.’ 
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peace and perfection which the clever panegyrist desired to create. 
Aristides gives us only part of a picture and even among those 
provincials who were in a position to enjoy the advantages of the 
Pax Romana there were many who disliked the domination of a 
nation whose aim was still parcere subiectis et debellare superbos and who 
looked forward to the day when Rome should be trampled in the 
dust and Asia and the Orient rise again to power.! 

The period of the principate of Marcus Aurelius (161-180) was 
one of many foreign wars, which required the active presence of 
the Imperator. Such a life was not to his taste, nor indeed were 
most of the duties of an emperor. It is one of the ironies of fate 
that the one philosopher of the period who was really in a position 
to direct affairs, to exercise that influence, which Musonius, Dion 
and others wished to see exercised by a philosopher, was not at all 
interested in doing so, or even in reflecting upon how it should be 
done. His famous Meditations or Note-books addressed ‘To 
Himself? are full of excellent moral sentiments but contain little or 
no political philosophy. Such traces as there are add hardly any- 
thing to the now familiar precepts of later Stoicism. Marcus is 
aware that men have to learn to live together as citizens, that our 
intellectual activity must be social as well as rational and universal 
(guy) Aoyuct KaboALK} Kai moAuixj). And there can be no 
question about his own sense of duty to the community.? 

He states in a very general way what kind of polity he would 
aim at: ‘From my brother Severus I learned love of family, of 
truth and of righteousness. It was through him that I learned of 
Thrasea, Helvidius, Cato, Dion and Brutus, and acquired the 
notion of a polity based on fair laws (icdvoyos) and of a mon- 
archy which paid particular attention to the freedom of all its 
subjects’. (I 14). But his pre-occupation with the shortness of 
human life and the imminence of death, the transience of fame and 
the shortness of human memories, make it hard for him to attach 
much importance to the ordinary activities of a citizen or to his 
political life. “The ultimate cause of creation,’ he writes (IX 29), 


1 Eva Sandford: Contrasting Views of the R. Empire in Amer. Journal of 
Philology uv111 1937, who writes “In the first century A.D. the conviction was 
widely current that the destined time had come for the great ruler from the 
East to restore power to Asia and rule the whole world’ (p. 443). cp. Lactan- 
tius Div. Inst. vit 15. 

2 Iv 29, VI 14, 2, VI 68, 3, x1 8. 
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‘is a torrent that sweeps everything away. Of how little account 
are these social and political creatures, tiny little snivelling human 
beings that suppose themselves to be practising a life of philoso- 
phy!’ Hence for Marcus to be a citizen of this world was a matter 
of no importance; with the mundane aspect of the Stoic cosmo- 
polis he was hardly concerned; what mattered was the whole, the 
City of God. ‘(An Athenian) said “Dear City of Cecrops”. Wilt 
thou not say “Dear City of Zeus” °’ 

Reference was made at the very end of the last chapter to the 
De Monarchia of Dante and to its title being a misleading one for 
modern readers. By ‘monarchy’ Dante meant the Roman Empire. 
This is an interesting revival of an attitude towards monarchy and 
a definition of monarchy which has now become familiar in the 
survey of the two centuries now completed. Moreover, the great 
Florentine poet cites the great Virgil and other Roman poets; he 
adduces incidents from Roman history, all in order to show that 
the Roman empire was divinely instituted, the Roman people 
worthy to rule and by nature ordained to do so. Of course, in 
Dante’s Universal Monarchy the Stoic religion has been replaced 
by Christianity; he is concerned only with monarchia temporalis and 
with demonstrating that such an institution is ad bene esse mundi 
necessaria (I 5(7)). Yet the reader of this book, who now turns to 
Dante’s De Monarchia and reads Book II chaps. 2-11, will enjoy it 
as an epilogue, of 1100 years later, to the Political Thought of the 
Early Roman Empire. 


ADDITIONAL NOTES 


References to ancient authors have been given in the text or the foot- 
notes, but it should be emphasised that these have been se/ected for the 
purpose of illustrating the chief political ideas and are therefore not 
comprehensive. The Greek writers of the ‘Second Sophistic’ were 
particularly voluminous, and their stylistic brilliance won for them 
more preservation and greater fame than the content of their writings 
deserved. Mention can be made here of Polemon, Maximus of Tyre and 
Favorinus; also of Herodes Atticus on whose eet modAcretas a 
brief note was made on p. 302 above. Early in the next century flour- 
ished Dio Cassius the historian and that Philostratus who wrote Lives 
of the Sophists. The former puts into the mouths of Agrippa and 
Maecenas speeches before Augustus about the constitutional questions 
connected with the events of 27B.c. (Book 52 chs. 1-40 and Book 53 
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init.), The latter stages an imaginary debate in 69 a.p. before Vespasian 
in Egypt, in which the interlocutors are Dion of Prusa and Euphrates the 
Stoic. (Life of Apollonius, V 33-34). Both writers demonstrate how 
little the Greeks understood the history of the Roman Republic, and 
how eager they were to bring into the history of the Roman Empire 
such Greek philosophy as they somewhat vaguely knew. 

A number of useful books and articles have been mentioned above in 
the footnotes to the present chapter. To these should be added :— 

JEAN BERANGER: Recherches sur Paspect idéologique du Principat. Bale 
1953. 

M. P, CHARLESWORTH: ‘Providentia and Aeternitas’, Harvard 
Theological Review 29 (1936). 

G. E. F. Cuinver: ‘Augustus and the Roman Principate’. Historia 
Vol. I (a ‘Forschungsbericht’). 

EK. EtorpDuy: ‘Die Socialphilosophie der Stoa’, 1936 (Philologus 
Supplementband 28, 3). 

MASON HAMMOND: The Axgustan Principate in Theory and Practice 
1933; and City-State and World-State in Greek and Roman Political Theory, 
Harvard 1951. 

H. U. INstinsxky: in Hermes 77 (1940) (on the aezernitas of Rome). 

A. H. M. Jones: ‘The Imperium of Augustus’, Journal of Roman 
Studies 41. 

E,. KoRNEMANN: in Kio 31 (1938) (on the words for princeps). 

ErNStT MEYER: Rémischer Staat und Staatsgedanke, (also essay in 
Exmusia, Festschrift Ernst Howald). 

A. VON PREMERSTEIN: Von Werden und Wesen des Principats, 1937. 

MARGARET E. REEsoR: The Political Theory of the Old and Middle 
Stoa. New York, 1951. 

C. G. STarr: Civilization and the Caesars: the Intellectual Revolution in 
the Roman Empire, Ithaca, Cornell U. P. 1954. 

L, Wickert: ‘Princeps und Basileus’, K/o 36 (1940). 

C. Wirszusski: Libertas as a political idea at Rome. Cambridge 
U.P. 1950. The same in an Italian translation by A. Momigliano, Bari 


1958. 
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This General Index is primarily a list of persons, especially of authors and 
their works, Greek, Latin and modern, secondarily a subject index, in which 
respect it can be supplemented by the Index of Greek Words, which follows it. 
It is not an index of places or events, deities or races. Its references are to 
pages without distinction between the notes and the rest. 
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ANTIPHON (Sophist), 49, 58, 63, 69, 


79-73, 74, 78, 79, 96, III, 242 
Antiphon (Orator), 70, 109 
Antisthenes, 120, 140-141, 142, 159, 

169, 172, 190, 256, 264 
Anytus, accuser of Socrates, 84, 89 
Appeal, Court of, 63 
Aquinas, St. Thomas, 161 
Aratus, poet of the Phaenomena, 295 
Arcesilaus, 247 
Archelaus 

(1) philosopher, 51, 65, 66, 84 

(2) king of Macedon, 75, 120, 130 
Archimedes, 279 
Archytas, 27, 124, 125, 2§2, 293, 

295, 301 
Areopagus, Court of, 138 
‘Aristeas’, Letter of Aristeas, 289- 

293, 296, 297, 298 
Aristedes, A. 309, 314, 324, 325 
Aristippus, 140, 142, 169 
Aristocracy 

(2) as a kind of government, 20, 

37-38, 139, 151, 154, 161-162, 

171, 178, 183, 189, 219, 224, 225, 

272, 315 

(b) as an élite, 25, 38, 56, 66, 169, 

199, 224, 230, 258, 259, 276, 280 
ARISTOPHANES, 4, 20, 69, 84, 99, 102, 

115, 116-117, 121, 128, 135, 139 

Clouds, 20, 51, 67, 84, 94, 96, 128 

Plutus, 4, 117 

Birds, 49 

Ecclesiazusae, 117, 156 

Acharnians, 135 

Peace, 135 

Lysistrata, 135 

ARISTOTLE, 2, 3, 12, 13, 14, 21, 23, 27, 

30, 31, 35, 38, 52, 57s 59s 63, 64, 
75, 78, 79, 82, 86, 97, 104, 114, 
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136, 137, 141, 1$7, 161, 165, 176, 
199, 203, 207, Chap. XI, 239, 
241, 247, 248, 250, 251, 252, 253, 
254, 2§5, 256, 257, 267, 268, 272, 
277, 280, 287, 294, 295, 297, 301 


324, 
Constitution of Athens (Ath. Pol.), 
23, 218, 227, 237 
Ethics (Nic.), 82, 161, 211-212, 214, 
215, 217, 219, 220, 225, 229, 236, 
237-238, 253, 256 
Metaphysics, 67 
Politics, 12, 13, 21, 30, 31, 42, §2, 
63, 64, 67, 78, 82, 104, 114, 137; 
141, 1§7, 165, 176, 199, 203, 207, 
Chap. XI, 241, 248, 251, 252, 
253, 256, 267, 268, 301 
Réetoric, 50, 67, 75, 78, 212, 219. 
Pseudo-Aristotelea, 254-255, 286, 
300 
Aristoxenus, 27, 28, 183, 252 
Arnim, H. von, Preface and 265 
Athenaeus, 250 
AUGUSTUS, 303, 308, 320, 327 
Monumantum  <Ancyraneum (Res 
Gostac) 303-304 
Augustine, St., 207, 285 
Auglius, M., 303, 309, 318, 321, 326 
Aymard, A., 308 


Bailey, C., 265 

Barbarian, non-Greek, see also Badp- 
Bapos, 3, 5, 13, 14, 34-40, 70, 74, 
150, 210, 240-242 

Barker, E., Preface, 142, 168, 228, 
237 

Beneficium, 307 

Beranger, J., 320 

Bernanos, G., 91 

Bevan, E. R., 256 

Bignone, E., 96 

Binding, R., 113 

Bluck, R. S., 184 

Bonner, C., 83 

Bonner, R. J. and Smith, G., 

Borysthenites, 317 

Bowra, C. M., 89 

Brahman, 315 

Bruns, I., 142 

Brutus, 326 

Biichnerk, 321 

Bury, J. B., 100 

Bury, R. G., 207 


Caesar, J., 307, 312 
Calgacus, 325 
CALLICLES, 49, 62, 63, 74, 75-78, 81, 
83, 84, 96, 105, 129, 245, 283 
Carneades, 275, 277-278, 285 
Cary, M., 142, 202, 247, 266, 267, 268 
Cassirer, E., 168 
Cato, 326 
Censor, 306 
Cephalus, 143 
Cercidas, 262, 265 
Cerialis, 325 
Chaerephon, 84, 85 
Chantraine, P., 171 
Charicles, 76 
Charlesworth, M. P., Preface and 302 
312, 320 
Charondas, 195, 301 
Chrimes, K. M. T., Preface and 263 
Christian, 310, 312, 323, 325 
Christianity, 303, 327 
CHRYSIPPUS, 257-258, 261, 264, 276, 
277, 299 
CICERO, 140, 195, 250, 251, 252, 257, 
258, 261, 264, 270, 272, 275, 276, 
277, 279-280, 284, 285, 297, 
304, 302 
Citizenship 
(a) determination of, 6, 15, 35, 119, 
199, 209, 213, 215-219, 241, 267 
(6) education for, 45-46, 56, 59, 86, 
130-133, 148, 171, 192, 200-202, 
205-206, 212, 234 
(c) Roman, 305, 306, 310 
City-states, Greek, 1, 4-8, 48, 74, 106, 
109, 118, 207, 220, 239-244, 255- 
256, 298 
Civilisation, theories about its his- 
tory, 2-4, 13, 58-59, 80, 141, 172, 
188-189, 213-214, 250, 260, 272- 
273, 276, 283 
Civitas, 310 (see Citizenship) 
Cleisthenes, 25, 33, 45, 116, 138 
Clement of Alexandria, 285 
Cleon, 99, 102-103, 107, 190 
Common Good, 312 
Coinage, see also vopuopa, 25, 26, 139, 
200, 245, 282 
Colonies, 6, 7, 191 
Colson, F. H., 298, 299, 301, 302 
Consent, doctrine of, 171, 174-175 
Constitutions, see also moAtreta, Ideal 
States, oligarchy, democracy, etc., 
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and names such as 
Lycurgus, etc. 
Attachment of the Greeks to, 4, 
34, 35, 46, 221, 229 
ancestral, good old, 73, 137, 138 
changes in, see Revolution 
classification of, 6, 35, 36, 38, 170- 
17I, 173, 175-180, 212-214, 219- 
221, 223-226, 254 
as dominating power, 74-76 
balance of power in, 190, 198 
mixed, 250-252, 271 
of a Hellenistic city, 267-268 
Roman, 269-271, 279, 285 
cycles of, 271-275 
Constitution of Athens 
(1) see Old Oligarch 
(2) see Aristotle, Ath, Pol. 
Contract theory of the State, 58, 78, 
79, 93, 128, 277 
Cornford, F. M., 153, 167, 168 
Cosmopolitanism, 66, 70, 242, 245- 
246, 256, 257, 276 
Crates, 246, 256, 264 
Creon (in the Antigone), 28, 89 
CRITIAS, 79-80,:83, 88, 91, 96, 111, 
163, 302 
Crito, 91, 92, 93 
Croesus, 3, 75 
Cronert, W., 245, 286 
Crossman, R. H., S. 168 
Cumont, F., 292 
Cyclops, 13, 14, §7, 189 
Cynics, 49, 83, 90, 120, 141, 242, 
245-246, 256, 262, 264, 286, 291 
314 
Cyrenaic philosophy, 120, 140 
Cyrus the Great, 141, 170, 172, 190 


Solon, 


Damon, 32, 67, 154 
Dante, 302, 327 
Darius the Great, 37, 38, 40, 240 
De Clementio, 310 
Deioces (in Herodotus), 81 
Delatte, A., 31, 195, 301 
Delatte, L., 296, 301 
Delphic Oracle, 22, 84, 85, 94, 226 
Deman, T., 97 
Demaratus (in Herodotus), 39, 40, 83 
Demetrius | 

(1) of Phalerum, 252-253, 264 

(2) the Besieger, 252, 266, 267 


Democracy, see also Sypoxparia, 35- 
37, 56, 59, 65, 83, 92, Ior-102, 
104, 110, 139, 161, 171, 178-179, 
185, 192, 199, 219, 220, 221-224, 
230, 241, 248, 255, 272-273, 281, 
282, 294, 298, 302, 315 

DEMOCRITUS, 58, 62, 63, 64-66, 69, 70, 
170, 201, 242, 246, 259, 260, 283 

Demophanes, 247 

Demosthenes, 35, 116, 139, 153 

Deuteronomy, 299 

Diagoras, 80 

Diano, C., 260 

DICAEARCHUS, 2, 28, 250-252, 264, 
270, 271, 279, 284 

Diels, H. and Kranz, W., 31, 44, 51, 
67, 68, 96, 97 

Dinarchus, 252 

Dio Chrysostom, 247, 264, 300, 312, 
314, 328 

Diodorus of Sicily, 265 

Diodotus (in Thuc. 111), 81, 103 

Diogenes the Cynic, 139, 141, 244- 
245, 264, 286, 300 

Diogenes Laertius (Lives of Philo- 
sophers), 51, 93, 142, 248, 257, 
259, 260, 261, 265, 273, 285 

Diogenes of Oenoanda (Epicurean), 
260 

Dion (Plato’s friend), 124, 180-184, 
192, 202, 313, 314, 317, 318, 319, 
326 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus (critic 
and historian), 73 

Dionysius of Syracuse 

(1) the elder, 119, 120, 124, 181, 
182, 184 
(2) the younger, 181-184, 191 

Diopeithes, decree of, 52 

Diotogenes, 173, 294-296, 301 

Dodds, E. R., 61, 194, 197 


‘Domitian, 321 


Draco, 23, 117 

Drerup, E., 302 

Druids, 315 

Dudley, D. R., 140, 245, 264 


Ecclesiasticus, 58 

Ecdelus, 247 

Economic conditions, 3, 4, 20, 24, 
25-26, 44-45, 116-118, 147, 152, 
191, 198, 199, 224, 232, 244, 254, 
261-263 
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Ecphantus, 295, 296-297, 301 
Edmonds, J. M., 265 
Education, see also made/a 
in fifth century Athens, 45-47, 112 
Protagoras, 37, 55-56, 62 
Callicles, 77-78 
Socrates, 86, 94 
Pericles, 101 
Isocrates and Plato, Chap. VII 
Plato, Republic, Chap. VIII 
Plato, Politicus, 170-173 
Plato, Laws, Chap. X 
Aristotle, 217-218, 234-236 
Popular, 244 
Newer philosophical schools, 258- 
259, 261 
Edwards, H. J., 272 
Ehrenberg, V., 31, 52, 210, 220, 241 
Elorduy, E., 276, 284 
Empedocles, 43, 66 
Emperor (office of) 307 
Ephors, 22, 268 
Epicharmus, 140 
Epictetus, 312, 313, 314 
EPIcuRUs and Epicureanism, 65, 244, 
245, 256, 259-261, 262, 265, 273; 
280-283 
Equality, see also loos, 3, 24, 33, 37> 
39, 64, 70, 88, 95, 96, 101, 119, 
137, 163-164, 221 
proportionate equality, 137, 138, 
214, 221, 229, 253, 294, 302 
Erffa, C. E. von, 58 
Eucleides 
(1) archon, 115 
(z) philosopher, 124 
Euhemerus, 262, 265 
Eunomia, good order, ses also 
evvopia, 19, 22 (Tyrtaeus), 24, 
31, 33, 225 
Euphrates (the Stoic), 328 
EURIPIDES, §2, 61, 69, 71, 78, 94-96, 
99, 121, 156, 157, 210, 226 
Bacchae, 95 
Heraclidae, 95, 97 
Hippolytus, 7% 
Ton, 78, 95 
Phoenissae, 82, 95, 97 
Supplices, 82, 95-96, 97, 226 
Medea, 96, 156 
Alcestis, 156 
Evagoras, of Cyprus, 118, 136, 241, 
295 


Faris, J. A., 148 

Farrington, B., 286 

Fascist, 230 

Favorinus, 327 

Federalism and leagues, 119-120, 
135, 243, 249, 265-266, 272 

Ferguson, W. S., 253, 263, 264, 302 

Festugiére, A. J., 194, 259 

Few and the Many, The, 6, 11, 28, 
45, 74, IOI, 121, 132, 159, 166, 
216, 219, 224, 230, 261 

Field, G. C., 118, 142, 185, 301 

Finley, J. H., 96, roo 

Finsler, G., 11, 13, 18 

Frank, E., 301 

Franke}, H., 84 

Freedom of speech, see also zappnata, 
39, 103, 164 

Freeman, K., 67 

Fuchs, H., 325 


Gaius, 303, 307 

Galba, 320, 321 

Gellius, A., 320 

Gigante, M., 185 

Gigon, O., 126 

Glaucon (Plato’s brother), 78, 79, 96 

‘A god among men,’ 78, 176, 182, 
220, 261 

Gomme, A. W., 100, 101 

Gomperz, H., 73 

Goodenough, E. R., 293, 301, 302, 

GORGIAS, 44, 62-63, 67, 73, 75, 76, 
100, 129, 134, 135 

Gracchi, the, 276, 284 

Groningen, B. van, 254 

Grote, G., 67, 168 


Hadrian, 321, 324 

Hammond, M., 279, 325 

Hasdrubal, 307 

Hecataeus, 48 

Heinimann, F., 42, 68, 95 

Hellanikos, 111 

Helvetius, 326 

Heracles, 61, 67, 77, 78, T40, 141, 
260, 264 

Heraclides of Pontus, 250 

HERACLITUS, 26, 29-30, 31, 35, 48, 
49, 78, 1§9, 170, 222, 260 

Heredity, 148, 150, 151, 160 

Hermcias of Atarneus, 210 
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Hermocrates, 104-105 

Herodes Atticus, 302, 327 

HERODOTUS, 8, Chap. III, 43, 48, 50, 
52, 60, 62, 63, 69, 75, 81, 83, 94, 
98, III, 135, 165, 229, 282 

HESIOD, 19-21, 23, 26, 30, 31, 41, 48, 
49, 57, 58, 139, 140, 189, 214, 


274 
HIPPIAS, 60, 61-62, 65, 66, 67, 69, 70, 
74, 78, 90, 111, 147, 170 
Hippocrates, Hippocratic medicine, 
42, 233 
Hippodamus, 36, 63, 68, 301 
History, see myth and civilisation; 
Plato and history, 115, 121, 122, 
131, 147, 149-150, 160, 188-190, 


20 

Hobbes, T., 66 

Hdistad, R., 140, 142, 264 

HOMER, 9, Chap. I, 19, 31, 111, 141, 
176, 188, 195, 210, 220, 246, 281 
317 

Hooke, S. H., 298 

Horace, 305 

Hourani, G. F., 148 

Hybris, see vps 

Hydarnes (in Herodotus), 40 

Hypereides, 289 


Tamblichus, 81 

Iambulus, 262, 265 

Ideal States, 7, 28, 63, 101, 121, 136, 
137, 145-146, 157-160, 198, 211, 
212, 213, 216, 231-235, 245, 262 

Ideas, theory of, 145, 158, 179, 202 

Immoralism, 51, 63, 69, 76, 77, 81, 
87-88, 90, 91, 106, 134, 144, 214 

Imperialism, Chap. VI, 278-279 

Individualism, 29, 46, 58, 105, 141, 
147, 245 

International affairs, 5, 19, 69, 100, 
102-103, 105-108, 191, 243 

ISOCRATES, 62, 63, 72, 117-118, 120, 
121, 124, 126, 130, 133-139, 141, 
142 (works), 144, 158, 159, 169, 
176, 233, 241, 249, 255, 262, 272, 
291, 295, 302 

Tus eligandi (right to choose), 307 


Jacoby, F., 265 

Jaeger, W., 46, 67, 77, 96, 120, 135, 
136, 138, 142, 231, 237 

Jason (of Pherae), 218 


Jefferson, T., 211 
Jewish ideas, 290, 291, 297-299 
Joel, K., 141, 142 
John of Strobi, 312 
Johnson, A. R., 298 
Jones, A. H. M., 263 
Joseph, 298, 299 
Joseph, H. W. B., 153, 168 
Josephus, 321 
Julio-Claudian dynasty, 320 
Justice, see also Law and, esp. for 
Chaps I and II, déxn, 
as the basis of society, 20, 53-55, 
$6, 82, 153, 214-215, 276 
as a convention or natural P 51, 127 
as the interest of the stronger or 
the weaker, 73-79, 144 
as legality, 70, 79, 90, 91, 170, 198- 
282 
administration of, 13, 23, 63, 92- 
93, 221, 224 
international, 105-108, 278 
distributive, 220, 224, 225 
Epicurean, 259-260 
as humanity, 291, 296 
as equity, 5o 
Juvenal, 307, 314 


Kalinka, E., 96 
Kingship, monarchy 
Homeric, 11-12, 220, 249, 281 
Heraclitus on, 30-31 
Persian dialogue on, 36-38 
Spartan, 190, 220, 251 
Revival of, 119-120 
As a stage in pre-history or in 
legend, 96, 189, 273, 276 
Hellenistic: (¢) beginnings; Iso- 
crates, Antisthenes, 136-137, 
141-142; (4) 169-173, 249, 255; 
(¢) Chap. XIV 
Macedonian and Alexandet’s, 210, 
241 
Plato on, 158, 174-180 
Aristotle on, 219, 220, 222, 230 
Stoic, 258-259, 276, 280 
Epicurean, 260, 281 
Cynic, 264 
Jewish, 298 
Roman, 308 
Knowledge, theory of, 87, 127, 131, 
145-146, 157-159, 174, 207 
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Knox, A. D., 265 
Koestermann, M., 320 
Kornemann, E., 272 
Kosmos, 318 

Kranz, W., see also Diels, 64 


Lactantius, 285 
Lamentations of Jeremiah, 298 
Land, redistribution of, see dvadacpéds 
Language 
(a) the Greek, 9, 10, 14-17, 184, 


242 
(b) = speech, 59, 60, 62, 283 
Larsen, J. A. O., 33, 266, 272 
Lassalle, F., 29 
Law, see also vopuos and Justice 
Law as education, 46, 200-201 
Law and equity, 50 
Law as freedom, 3, 35, 40, 41, 164 
Law as a king’s logos, 255, 287 
and Chap. XIV generally 
Law under monarchy, Chap. XIV 
Law of nature, 49, 71, 152 
Law as reality, 247 
Law as safety, 28, 95, 96 
Law as the State personified, 128 
City-made law, 53-54, 65, 70, 78, 
90-91, 103, 170 
Criminal law, 56, 202 
Divine, unwritten, universal law, 
49, 50, 54, 62, 64, 70, 77, 78, 89, 
90, 105, 170, Chap. X, 257-258, 
277, 285, 293, 298, 299 
Law in Heraclitus, 30 
Jewish law, 290, 291, 299 
Living law, 293, 295, see also vdpos 
€papuxos 
Roman law, 280, 285 
Seeing law, see BAdruw vdépos 
Written law, 63, 187, 293, 294 
Rule of law, the, 176-178, 186-188, 
192, 202, 215, 221, 293 
Lawgivers, 7, 52, §4, 183, 189, 191- 
198, 236, 247, 268, 298 
Leagues, see Federalism 
Lee, H. D. P., 210 
Leon of Salamis, 123 
Lex Manilia, 307 
Licinianus, P., 321 
Livy, 278, 284, 308 
Loenen, D., 54, 55, 58, 67 
Lucius, 312 
LUCRETIUS, §9, 143, 189, 260, 261, 


282-283, 287 
Luke, St. (quoted), 287 
Lutz, E. E. 313 
Lyceum, see Peripatos 
LYCOPHRON, 76, 78-79, 96, 283 
Lycurgus of Sparta, 9, 22, 169, 171, 
172, 188,195, 241, 247, 270 
Lysias, 135 


Machiavelli, 228 

Machtpolitik, 74, 107, 277 

Mackie, John, 51 

Macrobius, 285 

Maecenas, 327 

Magistratus, 305 

Magna Carta, 149 

Man is the measure of all things, 53, 
$4, 186 

Many, the, see the Few and the Many 

Marriage, control of, 156, 200, 235 

Marrou, H.-L, 135 

Martin, V., 114, 135 

Marx, K., 112, 166 

Mathematics, 27, 28, 61, 125, 159, 
198, 201, 206, 210, 247 

Mathieu, G., 142 

Maximus of Tyre, 327 

Méautis, G., 114 

Megabyzus, sce Persian Dialogue 

Meletus (accuser of Socrates), 89 

Melian Dialogue, the, 74, 106, 107- 
108, 114, 278 

Menander, 246, 252 

Menedemus of Eretria, 291 

Meno (Thessalian), 75, 76 

Menzel, A., 52, 67, 78 

Merkelbach, R., 185 

Metrodorus of Lampsacus, 286 

Middle class, 25 ,116,225-227, 230,231 

Minar, E. L., 31 

Mind-conditioning, 195, 201, 204 

Minucius Felix, 245 

Mithradates, 307 

Mob-rule, see also oyAoxparia, 272, 


275 

Moderator rei publicae, 304 

Momigliano, A., 260, 281 

Monarchy, 304-315 

Money and Property, see also economic 
conditions and timocracy 

Schemes for abolition or redistri- 

bution of, 28, 64, 118, 155, 187, 
263, 274 
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Uses and abuses of, 56, 81-82, 101, 
104, 105, 143, 161-163, 200, 211, 
283 
Protection of, 170, 255, 270, 277 
Duties and responsibilities of, 199- 
200, 291 
Power of, to be divorced from 
political power and office, 102, 
138, 144, 231 
Dethronement of, 244-246 
National surplus, 111, 191 
Montesquieu, 43, 68, 228 
Morrison, J. S., 67 
Morrow, G. R., 152, 185 
Moses, 290, 298, 299 
Mullach (Fragmenta 
rum), 142, 195, 264 
Miller (Fragmenta Historicorum), 
264, 285 
Muses, the, 20, 125, 173, 194 
Music and the Arts, see also povowey, 
27, 32, IOI, 152, 154, 162, 167, 
190, 197, 201, 222, 235, 294 
Musonius Rufus, 300, 310, 312, 313, 
315, 323, 326 
Myres, J. L., 18, 31, 42 
Myth, 57, 58, 61, 80, 111, 132, 144, 
148, 149, 174, 250 


Nabis, 263 
Nature, see also duas 
Nature of man, 48, 57, 90, 98, 105, 
109, I12-113, 127, 147, 283 
‘Back to nature’, 49, 73 
The order of nature, 66, 152, 256, 
274, 277, 278, 283, 287, 295, 296 
Law of, see Law 
Nero, 309, 310, 312, 320 
Nerva, 304, 321 
Nestle, Wilhelm, 57, 62, 67, 136, 278 
Nettleship, R. L., 168 
Newman, W. L., 214 
Nicias, 101, 104, 183 
Nietsche, F., 78, 83 
Nilsson, M. P., 13, 18, 194, 302 
Noble lie, the so-called, 149, 167, 
286 
Nock, A. D., 289 
Nocturnal Council (in the Laws), 
195, 204-206, 236 


Philosopho- 


Odysseus, 11, 12, 246 
OLD OLIGARCH, The, 76, 83-84, 96, 


163, 164 

Oligarchy, oligarchical principles, 
35, 37,92, 10%, 110, 137, 161-163, 
178, 179, 192, 219, 223, 224, 225, 
230, 248, 255, 272 

Olivieri, A., 285 

Olympiodorus, 129 

Ostracism, 29, 222 

Otanes, see Persian dialogue 

Otho, 320, 321 

Otium (a life of study), 310 

Ovid, 305 


PANAETIUS, 262, 270, 272, 275-277, 
280, 284-285, 291, 313 
Pan-Hellenism, 135, 233, 241, 266 
Papyri 
Oxyrhynchus, 70-72, 96 (Anti- 
phon), 249 (Theophrastus) 
Florentine, 185 (Anonymous) 
Herculaneum, 281, 285-286 (Philo- 
demus) 
Parental view of the state, 93, 128 
Parmenides, 66, 84 
Paton, W. R., 272, 284 
St. Paul, 256, 295 
Pentateuch, the, 289, 298 
Periander, 21 
Pericles, 2, 30, 47, 52, 56, 60, 84, 89, 
100-102, 103, 105, 106, I10, 130, 
163, 170, 276, 298 
Peripatos, Peripatetics, Lyceum, 120, 
210, 248-256, 275 
Persaeus, 259 
Persian ‘Dialogue, the, 36-39, 42, 
60, 121, 163, 165 
Pfister, F., 195, 208 
Phaleas, 64 
Pherecrates’ Wild Men, 49 
ee of Macedon, 12, 141, 210, 239, 


287 
Philip of Opus, 187 
Phillips, E. D., 314 
Philippson, R., 260, 265, 282, 286 
PHILO Judaeus, 232, 289, 293, 297- 
299, 301, 303, 319 
PHILODEMUS, 254, 280, 281-282 
Philolaus, 27 
Philostratus (author of a ‘Lives of 
the Sophists’), 79 
Pius, A., 321, 324 
Phocylides, 35, 226 
Phratry, brotherhood, 16, 45 
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PINDAR, 25, 40, 41, 46, 77, 258, 290 
Pisistratus, 21, 45, 113, 241 
Piso, L. Calpurnius, 282, 285 
Places, E. des, 194 
PLATO, 2, 3, 4, 8, 26, 28, 35, 36, 38, 
39, 41, 42, 44, 46, 47, 52, $3, $45 
55,59, 63, 64, 65, 66, 70, 72, 73, 
75; 77, 78, 79, 80, 83, 87, 88, 89, 
99, 91, 92, 97, 102, 103, ITO, I11, 
112, 114, 115, 117-118, 120-134, 
137, 139, 141, 142, Chap. VIII, 
169, 173-180, 180-183 (P. in 
Sicily), Chap. X, 209-223 and 
227-236 (P. and Aristotle), 243, 
246, 247, 248, 249, 250, 251, 252, 
253,254, 256, 257, 259, 262, 265, 
270, 271, 273, 274, 275, 278, 282, 
284, 285, 291, 294, 295, 297, 299, 
300, 301, 302, 310, 317, 324 
Apology, 89, 97, 127 
Charmides, 80 
Clitophon, 72, 73, 96 
Critias, 80 
Crito, 93, 97, 127-129, 142, 177, 
182, 282 
Exuthydemus, 61, 131, 134 
Gorgias, 42, 49, 62, 63, 67, 75-78, 
96, 126, 127, 129-134, 142, 143, 
144, 167, 176, 198, 210, 256 
Hippias Maior, 61, 62, 67 
Laws, 26, 35, 42, 103, 122, 126, 127, 
129, 137, 139, 157, 164, 173, 177, 
183, 184, Chap. X, 212, 216, 218, 
220, 221, 222, 227, 231, 232, 235, 
238, 248, 251, 253, 257, 258, 271, 
273, 285, 291, 294, 295 
Menexenus, 143, 302 
Meno, 67, 76, 131 
Phaedo, 66, 67 
Phaedrus, 61, 73, 83, 88, 131, 133, 
145 
Philebus, 67 
Politicus, 127, 141, 161, 164, 173- 
180, 182, 187, 213, 214, 215, 220 
Protagoras, 42, 47, 49, 53-59, 61, 
131 
Republic, 3, 35, 39, 42, 53, 57, 60, 
70; 73s 75> 79s 81, 83, 87, 96, 102, 
III, 114, 148, 122, 127, 131, 137; 
139, 141, Chap. VIII, 173, 175, 
176, 177, 181, 182, 188, 190, 101, 
192, 195, 198, 199, 200, 203, 206, 
220, 221, 223, 246, 249, 250, 251, 


253, 265, 270, 274, 285, 292, 294, 
297, 299, 301 
Symposium, 67, 145 
Theaetetus, 53, 54, 55, 56, 167 
Timaeus, 80 
Epinomis, 187, 197, 206 
Letters ; 
second, 126, 158 
third, 185, 195 
fifth, 115 
seventh, 92, 97, 122-124, 125, 126, 
131, 142, 146, 158, 167, 181, 183, 
236 
eighth, 185 
Minos, 207, 247, 264 
Pseudoplatonica, 247, 264 
PLINY, 307, 322, 324 Panegyricus 321, 
322 
Plutarch, 180, 256, 265, 274, 300, 311, 
313, 314, 318, 322, 323 
Plutocracy, 162, 171 
Pohlenz, M., 265, 275, 284, 285 
Poleman, 327 
Political skill, see also dper7, 55-59, 
Go, 86, 121, 126, 130, 146, 152, 
217-219, 259, 300 
Polity, Aristotle’s, 219, 224-228 
Polus (in Plato’s Gorgias), 75, 76, 129 
POLYBIUS, 8, 251, 269-275, 276, 279, 
280, 284, 308 
Polycrates of Samos, 26, 241 
Pompey, 304, 307 
Popper, K. R., 118, 144, 148, 168 
Populus Romanus, 306 
Porch, the (Stoa), see Stoic 
Porter, W. H., Preface and 180 
Posidonius, 278-279, 285, 297 
Powell, J. U. and Barber, E. A., 265 
Preambles, legislative, see also zpo- 
otpuov, 183, 195-197 
Préaux, C., 292 
Prentice, W. K., 263 
Princeps, 308 
Prodicus, 60-61, 67, 140, 264 
Profiteering, 202 
Prometheus, 58, 141, 174 


PROTAGORAS, 2, 9, 37, 38, 43, 46, 47, 
51-60, 63, 65, 67, 69, 71, 74, 8r, 
84, 86, 87, 90, 93, 94, 193, 105, 
I1I, 120, 125, 132, 135, 186, 190, 
236, 242, 250, 260, 283, 300 

Ptolemaic Egypt, 242, 292 
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Ptolemy I, Soter, 252, 267-268 
Ptolemy II, Philadelphus, 289-292 
Pyrrho the Sceptic, 257 
Pythagoras, 28-29,124-125, 


Reason, 29 (Heraclitus), 256 (Old 
Stoa), 273 (Polybius, Epicurus), 
277(Panaetius),281 (Philodemus) 

Reforms at Sparta, 261, 270 

Regenbogen, O., 96, 114 

Religion and irreligion, 17, 19-20, 
23, 29, 30, 44, 49, 53, 58, 79-80, 
85-86, 89, 92, IOI, 107, 122, 125, 
127-129, 132, 148, 174, 186, 192- 
198, 203-207, 243-244, 250, 271, 
282, 288-289, 290-292, 295, 296- 
297, 297-299, 300 

Republic, Roman, 304, 306 

Respublica, 305, 306, 310 

Reverdin, O., 194 

Reversal of values, 77, 83, 84, 109, 
139, 245 

Revolution and political change, 25- 
26, 35, 36-38, 109, 110, 116, 
159-165, 189, 216, 228-231, 272- 
275 

Rex, 307 

Rhetoric and rhetorical aims, 62, 71, 
76, 129, 130-134, 179, 188, 255 

Rhetorica ad Alexandrum, the, 254- 
255, 264, 287 

Riccobono, S., 303 

Right of the stronger, see also x«pe(r- 
twv, 63, 74-78, 88, 144, 171-172, 
193 

Rohr, G., 208 

Roman Empire, the, 297, 300, 302 

Roman ideas, 93, 252, 269-270, 275, 
278-280, 282, 286 

Romanitas, 305 

Romilly, J. de, 114 

Rose, H. J., 302 

Ross, W. D., 237 

Rousseau, 1, §4, §7, 166, 217 

Rule: personal rule and the rule of 

Law, 175-177, 186-188, 192, 202- 
203, 215 

Ruler-cult, 142, 288-289 

Ruler-infallibility, 75, 112 

Ryffel, H., Preface, 32, 154, 229 


Salomon, M., 55 
Salus rei publicae, 305 
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Sandbach, F. H., 265 
Sandford, E., 326 
Sapiens, 314 
Saving the polis, 82, 83, 89, 95, 112, 
154 
Sbordone, F., 281 
Schanke, 314 
Schiller, F. C. S., 53 
Schubart, W., 292, 293, 302 
Schwartz, E.. 264, 272 
Scipio Aemilianus, 269, 275, 276, 
279, 295 
Scipio Africanus, 304, 307, 320 
Senate and People of Rome, 305 
SENECA, 260, 278, 285, 309, 311, 312 
De Clemantia, 309 
De Offo, 310 
Septuagint, the, 289, 297 
Severus, 326 
Sherwin-White, A. N., 325 
Sisyphus, the 
(1) of Critias, 80 
(2) pseudo-Platonic, 247 
Skard, E., 171 
Slaves, Slavery, 25, 78, 150, 157, 199, 
209, 213, 214, 261, 262, 310 
Society, 310 
Socrates, 2, 4, 27, 43, 46, 47, $1, 52, 
$5, 61, 65, 66-67, 69, 75, 76, 77, 


78, 79, 81, 84-94, 96-97, 115, 
118, 120, 121, 122, 123, 124, 
126, 127, 128, 129, 130, 132, 
133, 140, 142, 143, 144, 145, 
148, 158, 164, 169, 170, 177, 
194, 209, 242, 246, 247, 256, 
288, 313 


Solmsen, F., 194 
Solon, 2, 8, 22, 23-24, 26, 31, 45, I1§, 
192, 227, 241, 252, 298, 300 
Sophist, see also aoguorys, 46-48, 85, 
99, 109, I12 
SOPHIOCLES, 28, 30, 37, 42, 49, 72, 
89, 122, 215, 257 
Antigone, 28, 30, 37, 42, 72, 89 
Oecd. Tyr., 49, 215 
Sorcl, G., 43, 68 
Sovranty 
(a) 7 i eae 5, 35,119, 243, 
266 
(4) =sovran power within the state, 
12, 96, 170, 213, 221, 223, 280 
Specialisation, 58, 147-157, 162, 163, 
200 


GENERAL INDEX 


Spengel, Rhetores Graeci, 264 

Speusippus, 210 

Starr, C. G., 309 

Sthenidas, 294, 296, 301 

Stier, H., 31, 41 

Stobaeus or John of Stobi, 65, 142, 
195, 256, 293, 294, 301 

Stocks, J. L., 237 

Stoic, Stoicism, 29, 66, 142, 203, 242, 
245, 256-259, 262, 265, 272; 273, 
275-277, 278-280, 281, 285, 288, 
293, 299, 309, 310, 311, 312, 314, 
315, 318, 327 

Straaten, M. van, 276, 284-285 

Sudhaus, S., 285 

Suetonius, 320 

Suidas, 288 

Sulla Felix, 307 

Superman, 74, 78, 82, 95, 112, 129 

Sykutris, J., 142 


Tacitus, 308, 312, 320, 321, 325 

Taeger, F., 142, 267 

Tarn, W. W., 242, 263, 266 

Tate, J., 206 

Taylor, A. E., 198, 207 

Terence, 310 

Tertullian, 303 

Themistocles, 101, 130, 298 

THEOGNIS, 24-25, 31, 169, 176 

THEOPHRASTUS, 165, 202, 248-249, 
252, 253, 254, 256, 264, 286 

Theramenes, 138 

Theseus, 95 

Thomson, G., 31 

Thrasea, 326 

THRASYMACHUS, 3, 19, 63, 66, 69, 
73-75; 81, 88, 96, 12, 144, 
277, 278 

THUCYDIDES, 2, 14, 34, 42, 43, 69, 
77, 81, 82, 89, Chap. VI, 115, 
120, 121, 139, 188, 190, 215, 
229 

Tiberius, 308 

Tierney, M., 210 

Timocracy, the timocratic principle, 
110, 138, 139, I71, 200, 218, 
219, 223, 225, 267 

in a special Platonic sense, 161- 

162 

Town-planning, see Hippodamus 

T rajan, 304, 307, 315, 321, 322, 324 


Transvaluation, see reversal of values 

Treason, 194 

Tribes, 5, 7, 16, 45, 279 

Tyranny, tyrants, see also rvpawos, 
3, 18, 21-22, 24, 25, 26, 30, 33, 
35-39, 65, 83, 95, 120, 137; 160, 
161-164, 171, 175, 181, I91, 
219, 223, 230, 241, 273, 289, 
300 

Tyrtaeus, 22-23, 31 


Ulpian, 194 

Unity and disunity, 23-24, 82, 118, 
144, 154-157, 160, 179, 189-190, 
193, 215, 296 


Verdross-Drossberg, A., Preface, 168 
Vespasian, 312, 321, 328 
Vinogradoff, P., 63 

Virgil, 177, 305 

Vitellius, 320, 321 

Viastos, G., 31 


Wade-Gery, H. T., 22, 302 

Walbank, F. W., 189, 263, 271, 272, 
278, 284 

Wehrli, F., 31, 251, 264 

Wendland, P. 264, 301 

Wheeler, M., 304 

Wifstrand, A., 302 

Wilamowitz, U. von, 272, 275 

Wise Man or Sage, 66, 141, 179, 
206, 258-259, 261, 275-276, 
278-279, 293, 299 

Wise Men, the so-called, 7, 9, 26, 279 

Wolfson, H. A., 301 

Women, position of, 156-157 

Wormuth, F. D., 215 


Xenophanes, 22, 57 

XENOPHON, 4, 30, 61, 76, 80, 90, 91, 
I17, 118, 120, 121, 135, 137, 140, 
141, 142, 162, 169-173, 185, 190, 
242, 254, 259, 286, 287, 288, 292, 


295 

Anabasis, 76, 79, 171 

Apol, Socr., 92, 97 

Cyropaedia, 141, 142, 170, I7I-173, 
190, 242, 287, 292, 295 

Hellenica, 135, 142 

Hiero, 120, 137 

Lae. Pol., 171, 172 

Memorabilia, 30, 61, 62, 67, 72, 90, 
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91, 97, 141, 142, 162, 169-171, Zaleucus, 7, 195, 301 


184, 185, 288 Zancan, P., 302 
Zeno of Citium, 244, 245, 256, 259, 
XENOPHON—continued 264, 276 
Occonomicus, 117, 171, 286 Zeno of Elea, 84 
Symposium, 141, 142 Ziese, H., 174, 184 
Ways and Means, 4, 117, 254 Zimmern, A. E., 114 
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INDEX OF GREEK WORDS 


1. References in heavy type (25) are to explanations of the word or to 


passages otherwise important. 


No 


. Words which occur once only and are translated where they occur are not 


here listed unless they are of some importance in political terminology. 
3. Words occurring only in passages cited in footnotes are not necessarily 
included nor words like ddAd (but), od (not), ‘EAAnuxds (Hellenic). 
4. Words allied in meaning and origin are sometimes given under one 


heading. 


dyabds, of dyaBoi, 25, 55, 56, 66, 81, 
107, 131, 285 

ayopd, meeting-place, 15, 16 

dypado. vouor, Unwritten laws, 49-50, 
64, 77; see also Law 

ddixeiy, ddixetoOa, 72 n. 2, 76 n. 1, 
79, 283 

adlenpa, pl. ddiknuara, a wrong done, 
injury, 72 

dduxia, injustice, wrong-doing, 58, 
64 n. 1, 144, 187 

ddixos, unjust, 84, 91 

advvaros, unable, 116, 261 

aldds, 58, 173, 283 

aicupvyirys, 220 

aicxypoxépde.a, profiteering, 202 

aiocxpés, disgraceful, immoral, 51, 
94 

aicxiwv, -ov, more disgraceful, 76 

n. I 

axpénoXks, Acropolis, 15 

dAjndeva, truth, 67 n. 2, 70, 71, 113 

doyla, lack of common-sense, 108 

dpablia, 83, 189 

avdyxn, Necessity, 49 N. 1, 113 

dpetvwy, better, 76 n.2 

dvadacpes Tis yis, rédistribution of 
land, 263, 274 n. 2 

dvaxvKAwots, 274 

dvapxia, anatchy, 28 n. 

avOpwros, Man; avpurmecos, avPpamvos, 
human, 109, 112 nN. I, 143, 174, 
282 

dvopia, absence of law, 22, 31, 82, 142 


dvrioyia, avriAoyiKol Adyar, Opposing 
arguments, 38, and cp. Chap. IV 
Protagoras 

avurredbuvos, Cp. evOuva, 36, 295 

d7déea, insensibility, 310 

amroxia, 7 

dropia, problem, 212, 216 

dper}, 46, 55, 56, 81, 94, IOI, 121, 
141, 172, 205, 211, 218, 225 n. 2, 
237, 280 

dpiorjes, champions, 11, 13 

apioroxparia, tule of the best men, 
74, 154, 225 n. 2 

dpiotos, best (of dporot), 37, 39, 224 

dppoorys, ‘harmost’, 248 

dpxew, dpyeaba, rule, be ruled, 6, 26, 
38, 42, 63 n. 1, 66 n. 1, 107, 215, 
218, 235, 295 

dpxy, rule, 26, 102, 104, 140, 290, 306 

doru, 1§ 

dogaAjs, secure, 108 

dtapatia, freedom from worry, 65, 
259, 260 

atrisia, 218 n. 3 

avrapxea, self-sufficiency, indepen- 
dence 4 

avroxpdrwp, controlling, 35 

avrovopzia, autonomy, 4 


Bavavoos, 218, 219, 235 


BdpBapos, BdpBapo, foreign, not 
Greek, 14, 210 
Baowe’s, king;  Baowskds, royal; 


Baowea, kingdom, 11, 19, 41 
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Nn. I, 77> 174, 
249, 285, 287, 313, 318 

Bia, force, violence, 16, 24, 195 1. 5 

Bios, life, 45 n. 2, 146, 183, 201, 221 
Nn. 2, 250 

Brémwyv vépos, 173 

BovaAy, counsel or council (Boule), 
184, 202, 268 


yevvaios, great, noble, 149 

yrapipos, well-known, distinguished, 
230 

yoveis, parents, 49 

ypady rapavduwr, 164. 1, 177 and n. 1 

yupvacticy, ‘gymnastic’, 148, 162 

yuvaixdvojos, 253 


Saipouos, (avjp, man), 85, 86, 121 

Secvds, Sevdrns, 295, 296 

ddéovra, Td, 100 N. I 

Secuds, Seopol and ra Seopd, bonds, 
§8 n. 3, 71 

Seondrns, master, 40, 83 

dew, 315 

Snpoxparia, Snpoxpatixds, 35, 37, 74, 
IOI, 102, 165, 175, 219, 251 
nh. 3, 272 and notes, 293, 298, 
302, 309 

Sjpuos, people, démos, 15, 24, 83, 84, 
110, 131, 165, 184, 280 n. 1 

Snpdoios, Snporixds, 23, 24, 248 

SiaBodAy, 62 

Sidypaypa, plan, diagram, arrange- 
ment, 243 n. 2, 268 

Scadaxrys, arbitrator, 227 n.1 

SiSdoxados, teacher; S8acxahkxds, 131 

Sixatos, Td Sixacov, 16, 51, 62, 70, 72, 
82, 84, 87, 88, 90, 93, 112, 127, 
131, 183, 201, 214 

Sixasoovyvn, justice, righteousness, 16, 
56, 73, 144, 260 n. I, 291 

diccorys, judge or juryman, 224 

dixn, 16, 17, 20, 23, 24, 30, 34, 41 N., 
48, 49, 58, 82, 88, 106, 283 

Scoixnots, administration, 138 n. 318 

duaaoi Adyor, arguments pro and con, 
69, 94, 95, 99 

dda, sccming, impression, opinion, 
71, 113 (distinguish from 76 
ddfav, sce under Kowds) 

dovAcia, Slavery; SovAocvvn, SovActcba 
24, 140, 231 

Bivayus, power, 316 


175; 179, 220, 


duvaoreia, 34, 139 and n. 2 
duvares, able, 116, 261, 294 
duoperjs, dvopeveis, 23, 38 
dvovopia, 23, 3% 

dvorvyeiv, be unfortunate, 82 


€Ovos, 267 and n. 

eldos, form, 145, 250 

eixés, 76, probability, 113, 188 

€AevOepos, free, 208 

éudpwy, sane, 208 

évépyesa, activity, 211 

etnynris, exegete, explainer, 204 

€meuys, Td emexés, emeikea, 
and n., 108 

énixovpos, auxiliary, aiding, 149 

empéAea, Care; empedcioBa, empedn- 
auxés, 65, 92, 94, 133, 146, 174 

€nioxoros, Overseer, 248 

emoratns, Officer in command, 
n. 1 

emotnun, knowledge, 179, 213 

Eps, 145, 192 

éafdos, good, 24, 2§ 

evBovdia, Euboulia, good counsel, 
37, 42, 59, 60, 103 

evepyérns, benefactor, 
evepyeretv, I4t, 170 N. §, 
287 

evOupia, cheerfulness, 65, 66, 201 n. 1 

eUOwva, evbuvos, 37, 203, 266, 306 

edxoopia, 21, 31-32, 33, 296, 318 

ebvota, goodwill, 83, 292 

evvopia, evvouin, Eunomia, 21, 22, 23, 
31, 33, 37, 82, 204, 225, 294 

ednpayia, prosperity, 138 

evpynma, invention, 325 

etoefea, evocBeiv, dutifulness, 95 


107 


259 


Euergetes; 
241, 


liv, to live, 130 
Cmov, a living creature, 57, 211, 214 


Tiyepeby, guide, leader, 134, 333 
70:9, (moral), 314, 
Hos, character, ethos, 3, 161 n. 2, 
200, 212, 223, 248 
év 70e0. vopmv, 198, 236 


Bappeiv, 261 
Geios, 7d Geiov, supernatural, 53, 204 
Oduis, Odurores, 14, 17, 88 
Geds, Zod, 49, 54M. 2, 186 
Beds ev dvOpdmas, 176 n. 2 
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Deapds, Beopobérys, 17, 192 N. 

Gewpia (-'n), observation; BewpyrKés, 
8 n., 213 

id€a, 145 

tonyopia, equal rights of speech 37 n., 
39, 42 

tooporpia 24, 316 

igovopia, Tsonomia; iodvopos, 33, 34, 
37, 42, Go, 183, 326 

igomoAtrefa, 119 

ioos, equal; icérys, equality, 82 n. 2, 
9§, 221 n. I, 292 n. 2, 302 


xaxés, bad; of xaxol, 24, 2§ 
adds, 94 
xadoxayabia (xadés Kai ayafds), 172 
312 
xBapqdixds, of playing the lyre, 195 
n. § 
xowéds, COMMON, communis; Td Kowwdr, 
24, 64, 107, 200, 243, 255, 266 
76 Kow7 Sdfav, $3, §4, 60, 190 Nn. I, 
Kowvwvia,? 183, 213, 214, 218, 293, 297 
Kéopos, Cosmos, ofder, 58 n. 3, 256- 
257 (epi xoopov) De Mundo 316 
xpeirrwv, 63.n. 1, 66 n. 1 


TO «TOO KpeiTrovos § ouupepov, 74, 
76 n. 2 
Kripa €s ae, & POssessiot for ever, 
113 


KUVLKOS “of Epictetus), Cynic. 314 
KUpios, 213 Nn. I, 225, 280 n. 
xvwy, dog; ‘cones: 245, 264 


dads, Aaoi, people, 11, 12, 15, 141 Nn. 2 

Adyos, logos, 69, 70, 84, 94, 95, 97, 
ILO, 133, 134, 188, 196 n. 3, 25§, 
277, 287 


peyaddyuxos, 235 
peraBodAy, Change, 229 n. 


pydivopds, pydilev, side with the 
Medes, 34 

pucoddnpos, foe of the democracy, 
139 


pdvapxos, povapyia, 21 nm. I, 272, 274 
povaixy, music, literature and the arts, 
the cult of the Muses, 32, 148, 


162, 173, 179 


podos, myth; pudddns, 57, 111, 188 


vépew, distribute, 49 

vopifew, 40, 41, 50 

véyipos, customary, lawful, in accor- 
dance with vépos, 50, 62, 67, 70, 
81, 90, 91, 95 N. 3, 105, I12, 
I7I Nl. I, 179, 201, 204, 290, 293, 
295, 317 

vépiopa, coinage, accepted currency, 
200, 24§ n. 2, 282 

mapaxapdrrev 76 v., deface the 

coinage, 139 n. 3; 245 0. 2 

vopobérns, lawgiver, 7, 17, 192, 268 

vopos, NOMOS, vdpot, 17, 22, 30 
and n. 3, 34, 35, 40,4 I, 42, 48-$1, 
61, 67, 68, 70, 71, 76, 77-79, 82, 
83, 89, 90, 91, 94, 95» 105, 112, 
128, 141, 147, 164, 170, 171, 173, 
178, 181, 182, 192, 195, 196, 198, 
204, 213, 215, 220, 223, 245, 247, 
248, 252, 255, 256, 257, 258, 282, 
295, 299 

vdpos Euspuxos, living law, 295, 299 

vopos dy daur@, being a law to 
self, 220 n. 2, 241, 256. 1 

voids, pasture; . vopeds, shepherd, 
257, 294 

vopoguaAak, -axes, guardians of the law, 
184, 202, 204, 252, 268 

vovdérnas, instruction, 195 n. 1, 196 

vuxrepivos avAdoyos, nocturnal coun- 
cil, 204 


feuxés (£dvos, stranger), 64 
To Luppdpov, SCC auppdpov 


oixetwas, 258 

oixia, 214 n. 

Otxovopia, oixovopuxy, I90 Tl. §, 254, 
286 

drkyapyia, oligarchy; ddyapxixds, 139, 
25In, 3 

Suo8ofla, 15.4 

dudvoa, fellow-feeling, 62 n. 2, 63, 
65, 72and n. 3, 135, 154, 170 
N. 5,192, 193,215, 221, 229, 316 

opbés, dpbds, right, straight, aright, 
123, 124M., 175, 192, 201, 247 


+ Any association of persons of long or short duration. If X is trying to 
sell Y a horse, they form a xowwvia during the time they argue about the price. 
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6xAoxpatia, mob-rule, ochlocracy, 


163 n., 272, 284 


naideia, education, 190 n. 5, 205 
mapPaoireia, 220 
mapPac.revs, 222, 241 

ndvra pet, everything is shifting, 159 

napdvopos, unlawful, 179; see also 
under ypadgy} 

mapaxapdrrewv, see under vdprop0 

mappnoia, liberty to say everything 
(rév), 164. 1 

mdatpios modreia, 138 Nn. 

me0w, persuasion, 195 N. § 

meotixos, able to convince, 130, 131 

wAeovetia, mAcovenreiv, 3, 81, 295 

mARO0s, 36, 222, 225 

mAotros, wealth, 117 n. 2 

mAovtoxparia, 162 n. 2 

mouxiAia, 17§ N. I 

mods, 4, §, 6, 8, 14, 15, 22, 31, 33, 
35,45, 46, 53,55, 56n. 4, 57, 65, 
70, 79, 82, 83, 89, 90, 92, 93, 94, 
IOI, 109, 112, 126, 127, 128, 130, 
144, 145, 146, 147, 149, 154, 157, 
177, 188, 200, 207, 208, 209, 211, 
213, 214, 215, 216, 217, 229, 231- 
233, 235, 240, 243, 244, 245, 246, 
249, 254 N. 2, 255, 256, 257, 259, 
276, 277, 281, 287, 289, 294, 297 
30$, 316, 317, 318 

modreta, 3, 35, 45, 121, 123, 136 and 
Nn. 2,137 and n, 1, 138 n. 1, 143, 
144, 146, 161 and n. 2, 164, 173, 
174, 177, 179, 181, 183, 187, 188, 
189, 192, 205, 207, 213, 216, 219, 
221 N. 2, 229, 231, 234, 236, 240, 
241, 245, 256, 269, 270, 271, 275, 
300, 302, 395, 306, 315, 317, 318, 
319, 327 

modrevecOar, to be a wodirns and act 
as such, 63 n. 4, 212, 267, 324 

nodirevpa, citizen-body, 267, 268 

moXirns, modtra, full member of a 
polis, 5, 6, 14, 15, 216, 218, 219, 
234, 287 

TOATKOS, TOATLKY, 3, $5 29, $5, 565 57> 
G1, 62, 65, 72, 93 ., 99, 100, 
IOI, 112, 113, 129, 132, 134, 146, 
165 n. 2, 167, 173, 174, 179, 183, 
191, 2II, 214, 234, 250, 252, 
254 Nn. 2, 258, 275, 282, 301, 314, 
323 
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movnpés, Wicked; zrovnpia, 83 

novos, toil, trouble, 140, 141, 142, 264 

mopos, Means, 117 N. 3 

mpaymara, affairs, 305 

mpadrns, kindness, 137 

mpdedpos, 266 

mpdvoia, forethought, providentia, 101, 
I10, 290, 299 

mpootuov, preamble; mpooyudleoPa, 
103 N. 2, 195 N. §, 196, 197, 207, 
208 


pzOupia, 180 
pyropixds, pyTopery, 62, 71 
pirwp, 130 


cadgis, sages, certain, true, 188 
oxirrpov, staff, 12, 17, 249 
axnnrodxos, staff-carrying, 12, 17 
OKOTELVOS, dark, 29 
cogia, skill, cleverness and under- 
standing, 61, 79, 85, 94 
cogioryns, teacher, sophist; sogiorixds, 
cogioricy 32, 47 and n. 1, 48, 61, 
79, 130, 134, 212 
sodds, 190, 256N. 4 
ordos, making a stand, 24, 82, 83, 
109, 151, 1§9, 160 ; 
oraciactixds 179 
oragwTtkds, TIO 
orparnyés, 56. I 
orparnyia, 268 
ouptorteia, T19 
aupdépov, ro (Evpdépov), that which is 
advantageous, 74, 76, 112, 273 
ovvédpiov, council, 266 
cvvOjcn, agreement, contract, 78 
ovyraypa, Otder, injunction, 195 
odlew, keep safe, 82, 89, 154 
Zwxpatixds, Socratic, 85 
cwrnpia, preservation, 108, 204, 231 
owhpomarypiov, 195 
owppootvn, 39, 152-153, 160, 191, 
298 n. 3 
owdppwv, 153, N. 1, 195, 317 


réxrwv, one who is skilled in a réyvn, 
1530.2 

réxyvn, §5 and n. 3, 56, 62, 65, 146, 
176 n. 1, 179, 264, 295 

TyH, 162 

Tipnpa, 223, 225 
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Tysoxparia, 161 1. 4, 219 

TpiodtiKds, 250 and n. 5 

tpémos, tpémor, Way, character, 35, 
112 n., 129, 146 

tpody, Nurture, rearing, 143 

TupavuKes, Tupaynxy, 161, 165, 174, 
175, 181, 183, I9I, 195, 251 1. 2 

tupavvis, tule of a upavvos, cp. 
Tupayiky, 74, 95, 102, 165 

TUpavvos, 3, 21 and n. 1, 37, 40, 95, 

__ 137, 165, 178, 191, 241 
tuxy, luck, chance, 295 


bBpis, Aybris, 16, 19, 23, 31, 37, 38, 395 
88, 187, 300 


Umeppurs, 81 


Pid wOpwros, dirapwria, 291.294, 303, 
310, 316 

giria, affection, 58 n. 3, 62n. 2, 82, 
215, 259 Ni. 3, 283-284, 292 

gircrrods, patriotic, 323 
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¢tAocodia love of codia, 61, 99, 124 0., 

126, 133, 134, 158, 244 
prrocoge?., 77 1. 2, 124 Nn. 

¢povris, thought, care, 306 

gvrag, guard; pudaxj, 147, 204, 248 

gvorkds, pettaining to vos, 50, §1, 
65, 66, 70, 256, 282 

pvas, growth, nature, physis, 48-51, 
62, 66 n.1, 68, 70, 71, 73, 74, 76, 
77, 78, 79, 82, 83, 88, 89, 90, 95, 
105, 109, 112, 127, 147, 152M, 
194, 196 N. I, 213, 215, 256 n. 3, 
257, 260 n. 1, 274, 277, 283, 292, 
294, 295, 316 


xetpodixns, 20, 23, 274n. I 
xXpedv arroxomy, cancellation of debts, 
274n, 2 


peddos, falsehood, fiction, 149, 286 
oxy, mind, soul, 35, 65, 66, 133, 
136 n. 2, 146, 204, 326 


